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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1956 


Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING OF THE 
BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., the Honorable Albert Rains, 
chairman, presiding. 

Present: Messrs. O’Hara and Ashley. 

Also present: Mrs. Bolton, Messrs. Vanik and Minshall. 

Mr. Ratns. The committee will please be in order. 

I would like to make a brief statement for the record. This is the 
fifth field hearing of the Subcommittee on Housing of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House of Representatives. The com- 
mittee was set up by a special resolution of the Congress charged with 
the duty of studying all of the aspects of the housing program. Here- 
tofore the committee has held hearings in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

We have other hearings scheduled throughout other cities of the 
country during the rest of this year. The life of this study committee 
is for the rest of this year. We have issued already reports on certain 
aspects of the housing problems and we expect to issue some more from 
the committee. 

The committee has 9 members, 4 Republicans and 5 Democrats, and 
I regret that more of our members could not be present. For various 
reasons they could not appear. 

We are delighted to have with us, however, today, and to sit with 
the committee, our colleague, Mrs. Bolton. We are delighted to have 
her here and we are also pleased to be here in the home city of our 
colleague on the Banking and Currency Committee, Charlie Vanik. 

I understand that many of the problems we hear will be prob- 
lems that are in his district. I bespeak the full cooperation of all of 
the witnesses. Because so many of your people asked to be heard and 
to file statements we took more than three times as many witnesses as 
the committee ordinarily hears in 1 day. It requires quite a bit of 
time to really put a good examination on any witness who knows a lot 
about the housing problems. 

There will be some witnesses today that the committee will inter- 
rogate rather at length, and the other witnesses must cooperate with 
us as far as time is concerned in order that we may get through. 

Now I should like to say this: If we are running short of time and 
‘iny witness does not get to read his statement to us, he will have the 
privilege of putting the statement in the record, which after all is the 
essential thing, because the record is what will go to the other Mem- 
bers of Congress, other than those few of us who are on this particular 
committee. 
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So we will try to keep on schedule by watching the time and I know 
that if I have to interrupt you to say our time is getting away, you 
will understand that what I am trying to do is keep the schedule. 

I would like to present the two regular members of my commit- 
tee. I mentioned Mrs. Bolton and Mr. Vanik a while ago. Here 
on my left is our long-time colleague on the Banking and Currency 
Committee from the great city of Chicago, Mr. Barratt O’Hara, and 
re Nd left, from your home State, from Toledo, Mr. Thomas Ludlow 
Ashley. 

We are delighted that they could be here with us. I understand also 
that Bill Minshall is here from the 23d District. He is sitting over 
here on my right. 

We are glad to have all of these colleagues here. 
ae first witness this morning is the mayor of the city of Cleve- 
and. 


Mr. Mayor, we are delighted to have you before our committee, 
and you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANTHONY J. CELEBREZZE, MAYOR OF CLEVE- 
LAND, ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES YIELDING, DIRECTOR, URBAN 
REDEVELOPMENT AGENCY 


Mr. Ceresrezze. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I would like to present a written statement and ask that it be in- 
corporated as part of the record. 

Mr. Rains. It may be incorporated into the record as part of the 
hearings. 

Mr. Cereprezze. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of 
the committee, I feel that it is important in the preamble of my 
statement to present a few important facts about our city, so that 
all members of the committee can review this slum clearance and re- 
habilitation problem with clarity. The city of Cleveland is the heart 
of 57 municipalities whose economic base is industrial. In 10 post- 
war years, $2 billion has been expended in new business and industry 
in the greater Cleveland area. This tremendous growth has been 
one of the most outstanding of any metropolitan area in the coun- 
try. At the same time, however, it has brought with it many prob- 
lems. 

Let me review for you one of the major problems that is facing 
this city and that has thrown our economic balance out of phase. 
It is residential development that has caused our unbalance. It is 
residential development for our lower economic group that is the most 
particular need. 

One thousand one hundred and ten new dwelling units per year are 
needed to satisfy this market, and the new influx of lower economic 
groups into the city. 

Now in order that there won’t be any inconsistencies, later on I 
call for 3,600 public units. These 1,110 units I am talking about are 
private dwellings where people can either purchase or rent, built by 
private money, not public money. 

Cleveland, like other urban areas, has its slum problems. Over 
1,000 acres of the old section of the city must be completely re- 
newed because of inadequate facilities and dilapidated structures. 
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Prompted by the 1949 Federal Housing Act, Cleveland, through the 
creation of the urban redevelopment agency in the spring of 1952, 
attacked this problem of slums—and more specifically—to clear the 
central area of its crowded, substandard conditions and to create in 
its place a well-planned area. 

The Cleveland urban redevelopment program started in what is 
known as the Woodland West Central Communities located 114 miles 
from the downtown business area, which encompasses 753 acres hav- 
ing an approximate population of 64,584 or 20,000 families. The area 
fans eastward from downtown Cleveland from East 14th Street, 
bordered on the south by the New York Central Railroad, on the north 
by Cedar Avenue, and on the east by East 71st Street. Also, by strict 
but humane enforcement of the building code plus educational and 
advisory programs for neighborhood rehabilitation, the city is at- 
tempting to allay the spread of slums. 

Now I think I should explain that to the committee when I say 
“strict and humane enforcement of the building code.” We have a 
tremendous housing shortage. If we were to go into each area and 
strictly enforce the building code, I would have many people on the 
street with no place to house them. So we adopted the policy of 
using humane treatment, making sure that there are certain safety 
standards until such time as a new supply of housing comes in and 
we can move our people out of these areas. 

Mr. Rarns. You do, then, have city ordinances sufficient so that 
people can be relocated ¢ 

Mr. CreLesrezze. I think we have the strictest ordinances in the 
country, but that is what I mean when I say strict and humane enforce- 
ment of the building code. Now, actually, this program of ours got 
started in 1953, when the voters of Cleveland voted a $7 million bond 
issue, and 11 months after the passage of the bond issue—you may ask 
why 11 months—it takes quite a bit of time to put our bonds on the 
market and sell them, and all of the other regulations we have to go 
through, so 11 months was actually good time. 

The Urban Renewal Administration approved our first capital grant 
to the city of Cleveland, amounting to $2.3 million for our first urban 
redevelopment slum clearance project, known as Longwood or area B. 
This area is bounded by Woodland Avenue and is composed of 
approximately 56 gross acres of some of the worst slums in the city of 
Cleveland. 

The redevelopment will include a new school addition, playground, 
all new underground utilities, a new road and resurfacing of the old, 
space for institutional expansion, a local retail center, and approxi- 
mately 1,000 new private dwelling units. That allocation was dated 
September 24, 1954, That date actually began the start of the physi- 
cal operations of slum clearance in Cleveland. On March 18, 1955, 
the first building was demolished. Present was James W. Follin, 
Commissioner of the Urban Renewal Administration, who compli- 
mented the city of Cleveland on the speed of the undertaking as com- 
pared to the other cities of the Nation. 

To date, 185 of 215 parcels in 1 area, known as stage 1 of area B, 
have been acquired ; 653 of 1,107 families have been relocated; 137 of 
295 buildings have been processed] for demolition under 5 contracts. 
Site improvements and the sale of the property will start this year. 

VA 
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Now I may say, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, that in this 
phase of it—and I presume there will be testimony later on, that the 
overcrowding of other sections of the city of Cleveland was caused by 
the displacement of people from area B. To that statement may I goon 
record as taking exception to for this reason. Of the 653 families 
relocated from area B, Mr. Bohn, director of the Cleveland Metro- 
politan Housing Authority, has placed 336 into public housing. 

Mr. Ratys. How many units of public housing are there in the city 
of Cleveland? Well, we can get that from Mr. Bohn later on. 

Mr. CeLesrezze. I would also like to go on record at this time as 
saying that the area in which there may be testimony as to over- 
crowding, in my opinion, has been caused by the influx of new people 
into the community, of the lower economic level and not by people 
that are here being displaced. 

In the report submitted to qualify the Longwood project for a 
Federal grant, Cleveland outlined certain housing resources to estab- 
lish a feasible relocation plan for the 1,107 families residing at that 
time within the project area. One of those housing resources pre- 
dicted a development of some 500 new dwelling units to be constructed 
on vacant land in the near southeast section of the city. This pro- 
posed development became the vital factor in arousing the required 
civic interest amongst business and industrial leaders to establish this 
area as an urban renewal project under the 1954 Housing Act. Thus, 
Cleveland moved into its second urban renewal project incorporating 
all of the provisions in the new act as amended. This project is now 
known as Garden Valley. 

Garden Valley urban renewal project. This project encompassses 
an area of 244 acres which includes modernization of general indus- 
tries, the opening up of new lands for semi-industrial use, the reserva- 
tion of a right-of-way southeast extension for our rapid transit trans- 
portation system, the reclamation of over 100 acres of vacant land, the 
clearance of some slum and blight, the rehabilitation of over 400 
dwelling units, the construction of 560 new private housing units 
and 784 new public housing units, a new local retail center, new 
school facilities, new churches, park, and recreation. 

I would like to emphasize again that the basic objective in this 
Garden Valley urban renewal project was to add to the housing supply 
over 500 dwelling units to aid in the relocation of families being dis- 
placed by governmental action. 

I may say, gentlemen, that this project, the operator of which is to 
testify, is hailed as a project in an area where public and private 
housing and all facets of the public and private institutions have 
gotten together in order to build private housing with Ernest Bohn 
and public housing to take care of the housing shortage. It is unique 
in the country in that side by side you will have private and public 
housing so that if someone who lives in public housing has something 
happen so they can’t meet the payments, all we have to do is move 
them across the street or the park there and put them in public 
housing. 

I would like to publicly state at this time that for this project the 
city of Cleveland is indebted to the Cleveland business and commer- 
cial interests who formed what is known as the Cleveland Develop- 
ment Foundation early in my administration, when I went to them 
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seeking help in building more homes, incorporated and raised $2 mil- 
lion of. private funds. 

Mr. Rats. The story is well known to you, but not to us on the 
committee. Let me see if I can find something out about that. I 
know you floated a $7 million bond issue, is that citywide? 

Mr. CeLEeBREzzE. Yes. 

Mr. Rains. Is that the city’s contribution to the urban renewal ? 

Mr. Crteprezze. Yes, that is the city’s contribution, the one-third 
the city contributes. 

Mr. Ratns. Now is there any roadblock, any delays of any type 
holding up the moving forward of the Cleveland Foundation program 
that you just told about, from the standpoint of the Housing and 
Home Administration, or not ? 

Mr. Cereprezze. There was one roadblock but I was informed 2 
days ago that Mr. Cole has approved the necessary FHA commitments 
on the Garden Valley project and we will be re: udy to proceed on that. 

Mr. Rats. Now, Mr. Mayor, is it your understanding, as of now, 
that the program, this vast program, one of the largest I have heard 
about any place, is about ready to get underway? I noticed it was 
started back in 1953, when you floated the bond issue. 

Mr. CEeLEesprezze. "Actuaily, the program was not started until a 
year later because by the time you sold your bonds—and there are 
some of the reports you had to file which I brought here for the 
purpose of the committee looking at them—but the | program here is 
so large, there are so many parts of the c ity of Cleveland that have to 
be redeveloped that the stumbling block of regardless of what hap- 
pened is replacement housing. 

Mr. Rarns. Places to relocate the families that are going to be dis- 
placed by virtue of the slum clearance? 

Mr. Cetesrezze. Well, under your Federal regulations, before you 

‘an. move e anybody out, you have to find a place for them to live. 

Mr. Rains. What are you going to do with them that come out of 
this slum area you are about to clear? Where are you going to re- 
locate them / 

Mr. Creveprezze. Well, that is the importance of this Garden Valley 
project. It is the importance of the other a oy I am getting to 
where the city sold on competitive bidding city land, 6 acres, on 
which they are putting up 148 units of private housing, but we have a 
condition in the sale that they must first offer them to the families 
being displaced in area B. 

Mr. Rarns. Will part of them be relocated in public housing? 

Mr. Ceeprezzr. Yes, Mr. Bohn is cooperating with us on that. As 
T have stated, he has already taken a number of families and put them 
in public housing. Now you must remember there is a ceiling on in- 
come on public housing, and I think the State of Ohio has an awful 
low ceiling. 

Mr. Ratns. What is the ceiling in the State of Ohio? 

Mr. CEeLeBrREzzE. $2,400. 

Mr. Ratrns. That is about normal for the rest of the States. 

How many units do you anticipate, for instance, in the Garden Val- 
ley project ? 

Mr. Ceteprezze. There will be a total of 1,200 units, 500 private 
and 700 public. 

Mr. Rains. All right, you may proceed, Mr. Mayor. 
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Mr. Ceesrezze. Now Community Apartments is where the city 
made available land for the private investors where, for the first time, 
the various savings and loan associations got together and started 
this project, which will shortly be completed. 

Mr. Ratns. Without going into the detail of each one of those, Mr. 
Mayor, because of our short time, why don’t you summarize the en- 
tire project as you have it summarized in a part of your statement 
and let me ask you one other question. Did all of the building and 
loan associations, or a majority of them, take part in this development, 
in financing the development here that you are talking about? 

Mr. CreLeprezze. Yes, the majority of them did. 

Mr. Rarns. Did you have any difficulty in getting approved what 
we call a workable plan with the agency ¢ 

Mr. Crtesrezze. No, our plan is all approved. The only difficulty 
we have is this: The program being new, sometimes we would submit 
reports and then find out that the regulations were either modified 
or changed and we would have to resubmit. 

Mr. Rarns. I notice in the back of your statement there is a resolu- 
tion by the American Municipal Association, an organization for 
which I have high regard, since it is made up of the mayors and the 
people who are at the local government level in America, and they 
recommend that there be more authority given at the regional or local 
level. 

Do you concur in that resolution ? 

Mr. Cetresrezze. I very much concur, and as I say in my statement, 
we do it on our tremendous highway program. I don’t know why we 
can’t do it on this, because time is of the essence. 

Mr. Rains. It is true that each city has its own peculiar problem, 
and you believe that there should be more authority given at the 
regional level than is now given ? 

Mr. CeLesrezze. Yes, for the reason that I think the person in 
charge at the local level is closer in touch with the problem. That is 
not intended to be a criticism of anybody higher than that. As I say 
in my statement, we receive good cooperation strictly on a nonpartisan 
basis. 

Mr. Rarns. I am sure all of us believe that the more local autonomy 
we could get into this program, the more popular it would become, and 
I think the more successful it would become. I think all people agree 
to that. 

You may go ahead. We would like to go into each individual proj- 
ect which I hope to do later with Mr. Evans, or someone, but we are 
short on time. 

Mr. Cr.esrezze. In the statement I have presented to you in brief 
form the steps Cleveland has taken to solve its problems. As I have 
stated at the outset, the problems are many and complex. However, 
in carrying out the urban renewal program, we have complied with 
all of the regulations as prescribed by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. 

You must remember that these conditions of obsolescence were not 
created yesterday. Cleveland is a city over 150 years old. In order 
to solve these problems it is going to require the concentrated applica- 
tion of tremendous sums of money, both Federal and local, at a greatly 
accelerated pace. Each year that we delay in the total attack on the 
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problem only adds to the burdens of human distress and the ultimate 
cost of the remedy. 

It is only natural in undertaking a program of this magnitude to 
provide safeguards in the spending of public funds. On either side 
of me at this table is concrete evidence of the amount of work required 
at the local level to establish just two projects. 

Somehow this does not meet the pace required to accomplish the 
objectives of the Housing Act. In other fields, such as highways, pro- 
cedures have been established and well accepted to simplify the ad- 
ministration of such a national program embodying large Federal 
financial participation. 

It has been our good fortune here in Cleveland to receive the greatest 
amount of cooperation possible, under existing regulations, on a non- 
partisan basis, both local and Federal, in carrying out the Urban 
Renewal program. 

In order to accelerate this program, I would like to suggest the 
following for your consideration : 

1. Incorporate the recommendation of the American Municipal 
Association as set forth in the resolution unanimously adopted, at its 
national conference, attached hereto and designated as exhibit 1. 

2. The proposition that Congress enact legislation to make the con- 
struction of rental housing for the middle income group more attrac- 
tive to investors. 

And there, I think, we have the crux of the situation. 

Mr. Rats. How is that, Mr. Mayor ? 

Mr. CeLesrezze. We don’t have any shortage of luxury apartments 
or luxury houses. We have a shortage in this middle-income and 
lower group. Somehow we must make it more attractive to the in- 
vestors and the builders to get into this lower economic group and 
build homes. 

Mr. Rains. Of course, that is really the meat in the coconut, and 
that is the problem that this committee and the Congress are wrestling 
with. It is easy to state the problem, but to find the answer, can 
you give us any suggestion as to how you think the Government or 
the Congress could provide financing to put houses within the range 
of the lower and middle income groups? 

Mr. CELEBREZzE. Speaking now on our urban renewal and slum 
clearance program which we are interested in, I thing Congressman 
Mannix suggested tax credits or tax reduction to amortize it over a 
period of years. I understand the city of New York, in some in- 
stances, lets the same tax rate ride on the land that was existing prior 
to the development of it for a period of years. : 

Asa result of the lower costs, the rents come down. After all, that 
is the basic purpose behind slum clearance. That is the reason the city 
of Cleveland is putting up one-third and the Federal Government is 
putting up two-thirds. We buy the land and under the regulations 
we can sell it for $1 on competitive bidding for the purpose of keeping 
costs down. When you keep costs down, you can keep rents down. 

Mr. Rarns. That tax reduction is also a State law in the State of 
New York, and it seems to me we ran across it in some other States. 
That, of course, only affects State taxes, but we might use that in 
connection with Federal taxes and the legislation that we handle. 

Mr. Criesrezze. Might I say this: While some people are opposed 
to that, I say it is cheaper to do it that way than to have this tremendous 
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cost to the community by prolonging these slum areas, cost in fire pro- 
tection, cost in police protection, cost in health hazards, and, I think, 
on a long-range basis if some program of tax reduction or accelerating 
the depreciation or amortization of this can be developed, I think when 
it is balanced off as compared to crime and health, that the public will 
actually be saving money. 

Mr. Rains. Of course, that tax matter that you mentioned is a prob- 
lem that also ought to address itself to State legislators. I am talking 
of State taxes, and possibly the city government’s as well as the Fed- 
eral Government’s. Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Ce.eprezze. Yes. Now, we have given it some thought. Of 
course, the city of Cleveland may do that but we also have a county that 
collects taxes here, and there has to be some sort of understanding. 
But I am merely suggesting that. 

Mr. Rarns. Yes; that is a good suggestion. 

Mr. Ce.esrezze. Third, the proposition that Congress should amend 
the Housing Act to extend the favorable loan provisions of section 221 
to all rehabilitation in the community, without the necessity of decla- 
ration of urban renewal project. 

Now, what do I mean by that? The city of Cleveland goes in and 
declares an area as an urban renewal project. You can borrow money 
and take 20 years to pay it back. In other areas where we have not 
declared it a urban renewal project as yet, and which may be on the 
downgrade, the people go in and they get 3 years to pay it. That is 
just too short a period of time. So I am suggesting that regardless of 
whether the city of Cleveland declares an area as an urban renewal 
program or project, that the extent of repaying any loans be extended 
to 20 years. The same as now under regulations under 221. 

Fourth, the proposition that the present session of Congress must 
provide for additional public housing units. 

In December 1954, the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority 
conducted a survey to determine the extent of need for additional low- 
income public housing units in Cleveland during the 5-year period 
between 1955 and 1960. 

This survey took into consideration the turnover and vacancies in 
existing public housing, as well as the number of units in both con- 
struction and active planning stages. Weighed against these plus 
factors were the estimated number of families eligible for public hous- 
ing which were to be displaced by future urban renewal (title I) and 
public housing (title III) projects, plus the estimated displacement 
of all other governmental actions such as by city freeway, recreation, 
offstreet parking, and code enforcement programs. 

And may I at this point say this: In addition to our slum clearance 
program we have started now the inner-belt freeway system which 
entails $72 million. There are about 900 families in the path of that 
urban freeway which will have to be relocated. So you can see the 
necessity for additional housing in this community. 

The net result of this survey disclosed a total estimated displacement 
of 18,732 families, of which 3,600 were estimated to be eligible for 
public housing. 

Thus today there is an urgent need for 3,600 public housing units 
in Cleveland, in addition to the present supply. 

Again I wish to call to the attention of the committee that I am 
drawing a distinction between my statement at the beginning between 
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private housing that I am calling for and public housing, and may I 
also say this 

Mr. Rains. What you are saying is that you need a well-rounded 
program. You need the housing that can be built by private enter- 
prise in collaboration with Government programs, as well as a cer- 
tain amount of public housing ? 

Mr. Creeprezze. Yes, and may I also say this: While we are living 
in prosperous times, the city of Cleveland in the past year has spent 
some $6 million in relief, and a great many of the families that are 
on relief cannot afford the housing in existence today. 

Mr. Rarns. It is true in every city in the country, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. CELEBREzzE. I know, and it is a tremendous strain on the 
community. 

In conclusion, in thinking of urban redevelopment and slum clear- 
ance let us never forget the basic purpose of our program. Property 
values can be improved and humanity lifted by providing better hous- 
ing in the heart of the city where the spreading rot of slums breeds 
vice and immorality, abandonment of human courage, and declining 
property values. 

If we forget the real reason—why—then this great program is 
doomed to failure. 

The basic concern is people, not buildings, and we must do our think- 
ing and acting in terms of slum clearance and human development. 

We have managed by and large to abolish breadlines, illiteracy, and 
ignorance, but we have been unsuccessful in abolishing slums. In 
fact, it is only now, since the enactment of slum clearance legislation, 
that we have begun to really do something more than just talk about 
how good it would be to do away with slums, and the why of what 
we must do in terms of conservation of human resources through slum 
clearance and human development. 

Slums are an economic waste and loss. ‘They bring increased costs 
in fire and police protection. The expense of maintaining the health 
of the people who live under the yoke of the slums increases with every 
rotted house. Meanwhile the rest of the community shoulders the 
burden of higher taxes to pay for decreased land values. 

But more important than the economic loss and the disfigurement 
of the community, slums cause us to lose a great asset in good citizen- 
ship that comes when an individual is made to feel the community 
does care about his welfare. 

I hope in your diligence and wisdom, you will find the answers to 
formulate the necessary legislation to accelerate this urban renewal 
program. The price of delay—both in human and economic values— 
is mounting every day. 

May I say, gentlemen of the committee, that I don’t think there is 
another city in the country that has received such active support from 
all its citizens in attacking this problem of slums as the city of Cleve- 
land. I think we are just about ready to make a dent in it, but it will 
only be a dent because of the large areas that have to be renewed and 
redeveloped, and because, as I say, of the influx of a great many of 
the lower economic group into the city. 

Mr. Ratns. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

I wish that all members of the committee and I had time to inter- 
rogate you more, but we have other witnesses. We appreciate your 
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coming. We are glad to be here in your city, and this entire state- 
ment will go on record for the benefit of the members. 

Mr. Ceveprezze. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement is as follows :) 








STATEMENT or Hon. ANTHONY J. CELEBREZZE, MAyor, CiTy OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


I feel it is important in the preamble of my statement to present a few 
important facts about our city, so that all members of the committee can review 
this slum clearance and rehabilitation problem with clarity. The city of Cleve- 
land is the heart of 57 municipalities whose economic base is industrial. In 
10 postwar years, $2 billion has been expended in new business and industry 
in the greater Cleveland area. This tremendous growth has been one of the most 
outstanding of any metropolitan area in the country. At the same time, however, 
it has brought with it many problems. 

Let me review for you one of the major problems that is facing this city 
and that has thrown our economic balance out of phase. It is residential 
development that has caused our unbalance. It is residential development for 
our lower economic group that is the most particular need. 

One thousand, one hundred and ten new dwelling units per year are needed to 
satisfy this market, and the new influx of lower economic groups into the city. 

Cleveland, like other urban areas, has its slum problems * * * over 1,000 
acres of the old section of the city must be completely renewed because of 
inadequate facilities and dilapidated structures. 

Prompted by the 1949 Federal Housing Act, Cleveland, through the creation 
of the urban redevelopment agency in the spring of 1952, attacked this problem 
of slums—and more specifically—to clear the central area of its crowded, sub- 
standard conditions and to create in its place a well-planned area. 

The Cleveland urban redevelopment program started in what is known as the 
Woodland West Central Communities located a mile and a half from the down- 
town husiness area, which encompasses 753 acres having an approximate 
population of 64,584 or 20,000 families. The area fans eastward from downtown 
Cleveland from East 14th Street, bordered on the south by the New York Central 
Railroad, on the north by Cedar Avenue, and on the east by East Tist Street. 
Also, by strict but humane enforcement of the building code plus educational 
and advisory programs for neighborhood rehabilitation, the city is attempting 
to allay the spread of slums. 

Although the city of Cleveland is physically tackling the problems of slum 
prevention and clearance, it is hoped that through her efforts the greater 
Cleveland community is becoming aware of its responsibility toward the solution 
of this problem. 


CLEVELAND’S URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 


Cleveland’s urban renewal program actually got its start after the passage of 
a $7 million bond issue at the general election in November 1953. 


Capital grant approval 


Eleven months after the passage of the bond issue, the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration approved a capital grant to the city of Cleveland amounting to $2.3 
million for our first urban redevelopment slum clearance project Known as : 
Longwood or area B. This area is bounded by Woodland Avenue, East 33d Street, ‘ 
Seovill Avenue, and East 40th Street. It comprises 56 gross acres of some of the 
city’s worst slums. The redevelopment will include a new school addition, 
playground, all new underground utilities, a new road and resurfacing of the old, 
space for institutional expansion, a local retail center and approximately 1,000 
new private dwelling units. That allocation was dated September 24, 1954. 
That date actually began the start of the physical operations of slum clearance 
in Cleveland. On March 18, 1955, the first building was demolished. Present 
was James W. Follin, Commissioner of the Urban Renewal Administration, who 
complimented the city of Cleveland on the speed of the undertaking as compared 
to the other cities of the Nation. 

To date, 185 of 215 parcels have been acquired; 653 of 1,107 families have 
been relocated; 137 of 295 buildings have been processed for demolition under 
5 contracts. Site improvements and the sale of the property will start this year. 

In the report submitted to qualify Longwood project for a Federal grant, 
Cleveland outlined certain housing resources to establish a feasible relocation 
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plan for the 1,107 families residing at that time within the project area. One 
of those housing resources predicted a development of some 500 new dwelling 
units to be constructed on vacant land in the near southeast section of the 
city. This proposed development became the vital factor in arousing the re- 
quired civic interest amongst business and industrial leaders to establish this 
area as an urban renewal project under the 1954 Housing Act. Thus, Cleveland 
moved into its second urban renewal project incorporating all of the provisions 
in the new act as amended. This project is now known as Garden Valley. 


Garden Valley urban renewal project 


This project encompasses an area of 244 acres which includes modernization 
of general industries, the opening up of new lands for semi-industrial use, the 
reservation of a right-of-way southeast extension for our rapid transit trans- 
portation system, the reclamation of over 100 acres of vacant land, the clearance 
of some slum and blight, the rehabilitation of over 400 dwelling units, the 
construction of 560 new private housing units and 784 new public housing units, 
a new local retail center, new school facilities, new churches, park, and 
recreation. 

I would like to emphasize again that the basic objective in this Garden Valley 
urban renewal project was to add to the housing supply over 500 dwelling units 
to aid in the relocation of families being displaced by governmental action. 


Community Apartments, Inc. 


Realizing, of course, that every dwelling unit that can be added to the housing 
supply aids our renewal program, this administration by competitive bidding 
made available city-owned land for a new housing development. Six and 
three-tenths acres of land were sold to Community Apartments, Inec., for the 
construction of 148 2- and 3-bedroom units. This development resulted in an 
unprecedented financial plan whereby the Cuyahoga County Savings & Loan 
League cooperatively financed the first mortgage 70 percent of the cost of the 
development. The newly formed Cleveland Development Foundation aided with 
a second mortgage amounting to 15 percent. This then left Community Apart- 
ments, Inc., the developer, the requirement of 15 percent equity. 

This first step in the long-range municipal redevelopment program was made 
possible through the joint efforts of Cleveland financial institutions, civic leaders, 
and city officials. The sponsors of this new housing development consider Com- 
munity Apartments only the first in a series of well-planned developments ex- 
tending all along Woodland Avenue. The only priority in rentals or sales will 
be given to those families who are obliged to move as a result of the city’s rede- 
velopment program. The modern brick apartments in the development are for 
rent or for purchase. The financing arrangements are unique in that the sched- 
ule of downpayments is flexible. Monthly carrying charges are adjusted to 
allow a reduction through purchase. 


Cleveland Development Foundation 
One of the most important accomplishments within the last 2 years is the 


formation of the Cleveland Development Foundation. This foundation was 
organized to advance urban development in Cleveland through the joint leader- 
ship of Cleveland business. The two phases of urban redevelopment now under 
review and the operating philosophy of the foundation are as follows: 

Slum rebuilding.—Housing, commercial, and industrial development in 753 
acres in central Cleveland presently regarded as a substandard area. The founda- 
tion will support this development diligently as plans progress. This develop- 
ment cannot be undertaken, however, until the families and individuals living 
in this area are provided with other housing accommodations. 

Relocation housing.—Housing development in which the families and individ- 
uals from the substandard areas may relocate. This development must be corre- 
lated with the main program. 

Operating philosophy.—It is the philosophy of the foundation, in its attempt 
to find a solution to the aforementioned problems, to act as a catalyst and to do 
all in its power to get the job done by supplying active support, leadership, and 
counseling. In both the slum rebuilding and relocation housing phases of the 
urban development program, the foundation works closely with the urban re- 
newal agency of the city, so as to keep apprised of all problems and be prepared 
to provide guidance and assistance. 

Bankers agreement.—Cleveland’s 5 banks have pledged cooperatively to finance 
through an FHA commitment all of the redevelopment in our 16 proposed proj- 
ects. They have estimated the amount to be approximately $200 million. They 
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are already analyzing the financing for our first Garden Valley development 
of 222 new private dwelling units at an estimated cost of approximately $2 million. 

Citizen support.—A major part of the progress of our urban renewal program is 
the support and endorsement by a broad representation of the people. Better 
Homes and Neighborhoods Association was organized during the latter part of 
1954. It has among its members and officers people from all walks of life and 
representing various interests which have joined together to help make Cleve- 
land a better place in which to live, work, and invest. This is a voluntary, non- 
profit association of Clevelanders who believe that bad housing and blighted 
conditions are not inevitable. It believes that slums can be eradicated, declining 
neighborhoods saved, sound areas conserved, and homes improved. The asso- 
ciation fosters, encourages, and conducts research and study in the fields of hous- 
ing, neighborhood improvement, community planning, urban renewal, and redevel- 
opment. It acts as a clearinghouse and a factfinding agency to disseminate and 
make available the results of such research and study to the public and to private 
and public agencies and groups. They have pledged their fullest support to our 
urban renewal and urban redevelopment programs. 

Other organizations that have endorsed Cleveland’s urban renewal program 
include the Area Councils Association of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 
the Central Area Council, the Home Builders Association, Cleveland Federation 
of Realty Interests, Cleveland Real Estate Board, Cleveland Association of 
Real Estate Brokers, Cuyahoga County Savings & Loan League, and the Urban 
League. 

I have previously discussed our Longwood project that is now in the develop 
ment state and the Garden Valley urban renewal project that is awaiting Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency’s approval and certification by the Administrator. 
I would now like to mention several other projects here in Cleveland that are in 
the planning stage. 

Charity hospital project (area C plus A) 

This project is in the preliminary planning stage, comprises aproximately 82 
acres and has as its primary objective the clearance of slums to make available 
lands for the expansion of Cleveland’s only remaining near-downtown hospital 
plus additional private housing. The Urban Renewal Administration has 2a 
Federal capital grant reservation of $3,440,000 for this project. 

Gladstone project (area O) 

This project comprises approximately 119 acres and has as its primary objee- 
tive the clearance of slums for the redevelopment of the area for semi-industrial 
use. This project is in the preliminary planning stage. However, the urban 
renewal agency plans to submit during the year 1956 the necessary Federal 
requirements in an effort to secure a Federal capital grant reservation. 

Dike project (area K) 

Survey and planning activities for this project were undertaken during the 
year 1952. This project is in the preliminary and final planning stages with an 
approved budget of $40,000. The project area constitutes approximately 35.5 
acres and has a Federal capital grant reservation in the amount of $1,532,615. 
Kast Woodland project (area P) 

The city of Cleveland’s planning commission recently revised the boundaries 
of the west central community plan to use the Pennsylvania Railroad as the east- 
ern extremity. This change was made primarily to detail a project plan to be 
known as East Woodland. It is adjacent to the community apartments and 
has as its objective the clearance of slums and the rehabilitation of basically 
sound housing units and construction of new private housing, a higher density 
that now pervails to add to the housing supply. Sufficiently detailed plans have 
heen prepared for a survey and planning application for the Urban Renewal 
Administration to set a capital grant reservation. 

Ohio City 

Another area on the near west side of the city of Cleveland is planned to be 
undertaken as an urban renewal project. This area is to be known as Ohio 
City. It comprises approximately 1,460 acres and is to be established primarily 
as a rehabilitation project. 

While it is intended primarily to be a rehabilitation project area, there are 
some portions which have deteriorated to the point where clearance and re- 
development is the only answer. 
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Future projects 

In addition to the aforementioned projects that are in the various stages of 
planning and execution, the city of Cleveland proposes to complete 10 other 
projects—that will then result in complete redevelopment of approximately 1,340 
acres of slum, blighted and deteriorating areas. 

This is just a brief summary of the plans for renewing the city of Cleveland 
in cooperation with the Housing and Home Finance Agency through the 
provisions of the 1954 Housing Act as amended. 


REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Outside of the normal rehabilitation that takes place annually within a 
city, Cleveland’s first organized program of rehabilitation principles will be 
put into effect within the Garden Valley urban renewal project. The method 
established to execute rehabilitation in this project is unprecedented in this 
city and perhaps throughout the United States. The enabling legislation is 
now in effect which sets a new rehabilitation housing code which establishes 
the standards to which all structures in this area shall attain. It also incorpo- 
rates the authority to make use of the power of eminent domain as a means 
of assurance of compliance. 


OPERATION DEMONSTRATE 


Operation Demonstrate is gaining the civic momentum it deserves. 

This pioneer project, admittedly ambitious, already has inspired a national 
movement sponsored by the United States Chamber of Commerce. The coast- 
to-coast program, supported by an estimated $300 million worth of national 
advertising and promotion, is called Operation Home Improvement. 

“Operation Demonstrate in Cleveland is the parent of our entire program,” 
said Executive Director John R. Doscher of Operation Home Improvement. 

This national recognition is accorded Cleveland’s civic enterprise as Oper- 
ation Demonstrate is on the threshold of new promotional activities. 

Thanks to the traditional community spirit of Cleveland’s business and in- 
dustry, Operation Demonstrate was launched enthusiastically last October. 

Already there are tangible results: Remodeling permits issued for dwellings 
during the months of October and November showed an increase of 22 percent 
in number and 49 percent in value over the corresponding months of 1954. 

This indicates that Operation Demonstrate can be a permanent contribution 
to civic betterment as well as an investment in the community’s economy. 

It aims at restoring older homes within the city in order to curb the ever- 
growing slum problem—yet it is not a slum clearance program. It is directed 
to the owners of more than 100,000 homes which need repair and which could pro- 
vide many more years of good housing—and provide the city with additional 
revenues from real estate values enhanced through remodeling. 

Lack of proper maintenance results in appalling waste in many older homes 
that still are structurally sound. This waste takes its toll not only in property 
depreciation, but in fire losses, disease, and juvenile delinquency. 

Operation Demonstrate is a preventive program designed to revive the own- 
er’s interest in his home; to alert him to the fact that small needed repairs and 
possibly a minor remodeling job would save his property. The dreadful alter- 
native is that his house becomes so run down he sells at a loss and moves to 
another location. 

Operation Demonstrate is realistic * * *, 

Bad living conditions do not happen overnight, neither can they be corrected 
overnight. Industry, banks, realtors, contractors and suppliers, the entire 
citizenry must be education to the problem and their efforts geared to correct it. 
It is up to the leaders of the community to show homeowners what they can do 
and help them to do it. To this end Operation Demonstrate is dedicated. 

Important things are happening as a result of Operation Demonstrate: 

Five demonstration homes have been completed. Public interest in them has 
exceeded expectations. Some 40,000 persons have visited the 2 model homes and 
information center on the Mall. 

Eight top-flight national shelter magazines are each sponsoring a model home 
with a local cosponsor. Their editorial support—-with covers and premium 
space devoted to Operation Demonstrate—will draw further national attention 
to the success of Cleveland’s home improvement program. 
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By May about a score of model homes will have been completed. These are 
strategically located in many sections of greater Cleveland, standing as beacons 
for the inspiration and guidance of all homeowners. 

Communitywide contests, all based on home improvement, will highlight the 
spring promotional campaign of Operation Demonstrate. Each of the city’s 
daily newspapers—the Press, the News, and the Plain Dealer—will sponsor a 
contest and back it up with aggressive editorial support. Attractive prizes will 
be awarded the winners. 

In prospect is a network television broadcast from Cleveland, keyed to a hous- 
ing festival, with prominent magazine editors participating in a panel discussion. 

Life magazine has scheduled eight colorful pages on Operation Demonstrate 
for March * * * Woman’s Home Companion is proceeding with plans for Paint 
Village, a group of 10 homes which are to receive new coats of paint. 

The American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods (ACTION), endorsed 
by President Eisenhower, requested Cleveland to serve as a test city for a home 
improvement program because Cleveland industry and business have an enviable 
reputation for civic interest. 

This reputation, well earned through the years, is rooted in good public rela- 
tions, good business sense, and civic pride. 


CODE ENFORCEMENT AND CONDEMNATION ACTION 


In our program of rehabilitation and renewal. as outlined in Cleveland’s werk- 
able program approved by HHIA in June of 1955, the enforcement of the building 
and sanitary code looms as a major deterrent to the transition of declining 
neighborhoods into slum areas. 

The division of building and housing in 1955 made 438,177 housing inspections 
and sent notices of violation to 2,487 of this total. At the end of 1955, 513 war- 
rants were issued, and 1,568 cases were closed by the law department, balance 
complied with before certification to law department. Demolitions ordered in 
1955 reduced the number of dwelling units by 284. 

A combination of agencies in the Cleveland Division of Health investigates 
sanitary conditions affecting housing, shops, industrial camps, motels, and laun- 
dries. In 1955, 9,602 of these inspections were made of tenement houses. Such 
factors as water supply, garbage and rubbish disposal, septic tanks are noted in 
these inspections. Special emphasis is given to the problems of health and 
sanitation resulting from the overcrowding of tenements, basement, and attic 
housing, particularly in slum areas. 

In conclusion, let us compare the 1955 enforcements of the building code with 
those of previous years. 

An analysis of the housing code violations handled by our prosecutor’s office is 
as follows: 


Warrants issued 
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In 1955, 1,274 cases complied with the code without warrants. 

Through reorganization in the law department on code enforcement, there is 
for the first time in several years no backlog of cases as of January 1, 1956. 
I merely mention this as positive evidence of the stepping up of code enforce- 
ment. 

Thus, we feel that the code enforcement record of 1955 shows real progress in 
this phase of Cleveland’s urban renewal program. 


SUMMARY 


I have presented to you in very brief form the steps that Cleveland has taken 
to solve its problems. As I stated at the outset, the problems are many and 
complex. However, in carrying out the urban renewal program, we have com- 
plied with all of the regulations as prescribed by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

You must remember that these conditions of obsolescence were not created 
yesterday. Cleveland is a city over 150 years old. In order to solve these 
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problems it is going to require the concentrated application of tremendous sums 
of money, both Federal and local, at a greatly accelerated pace. Each year that 
we delay in the total attack on the problem only adds to the burdens of human 
distress and the ultimate cost of the remedy. 

It is only natural in undertaking a program of this magnitude to provide 
safeguards in the spending of public funds. On either side of me at this table 
is concrete evidence of the amount of work required at the local level to establish 
just two projects. 

Somehow this does not meet the pace required to accomplish the objectives of 
the Housing Act. In other fields, such as highways, procedures have been estab- 
lished and well accepted to simplify the administration of such a national pro- 
gram embodying large Federal financial participation. 

it has been our good fortune here in Cleveland to receive the greatest amount of 
cooperation possible, under existing regulations, on a nonpartisan basis both 
local and Federal in carrying out the urban renewal program. 

In order to accelerate this program, I would like to suggest the following for 
your consideration : 

1. Incorporate the recommendation of the American Municipal Association as 
set forth in the resolution unanimously adopted, at its national conference, 
attached hereto and designated as exhibit 1. 

2. The proposition that Congress enact legislation to make the construction of 
rental housing for the middle income group more attractive to investors. 

8. The proposition that Congress should amend the Housing Act to extend the 
favorable loan provisions of section 221 to all rehabilitation in the community, 
without the necessity of declaration of urban renewal project. 

4. The proposition that the present session of Congress must provide for addi- 
tional public housing units. 

In December 1954, the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority conducted 
a survey to determine the extent of need for additional low-income public housing 
units in Cleveland during the 5-year period between 1955 and 1960. 

This survey took into consideration the turnover and vacancies in existing 
public housing, as well as the number of units in both construction and active 
planning stages. Weighed against these plus factors were the estimated num- 
ber of families eligible for public housing which were to be displaced by future 
urban renewal (title 1) and public housing (title III) projects, plus the estimated 
displacement of all other governmental actions such as by city freeway, recrea- 
tion, off-street parking, and code enforcement programs. The net result of 
this survey disclosed a total estimated displacement of 18,782 families, of which 
3,600 were estimated to be eligible for public housing. Thus today there is an 
urgent need for 3,600 public housing units in Cleveland, in addition to the 
present supply. 

In conclusion, in thinking of urban redevelopment and slum clearance let us 
never forget the basic purpose of our program. Poverty values can be improved 
and humanity lifted by providing better housing in the heart of the city where 
the spreading rot of slums breeds vice and immorality, abandonment of human 
courage and declining property values. 

If we forget the real reason—why—then this great program is doomed to 
failure. 

The basie concern is people, not buildings, and we must do our thinking and 
acting in terms of slum clearance and human development. 

We have managed by and large to abolish bread lines, illiteracy, and ignorance, 
but we have been unsuccessful in abolishing slums. In fact, it is only now, since 
the enactment of slum-clearance legislation, that we have begun to really do 
something more than just talk about how good it would be to do away with slums, 
and the why of what we must do in terms of conservation of human resources 
through slum clearance and human development. 

Slums are an economic waste and loss. They bring increased costs in fire and 
police protection. The expense of maintaining the health of the people who live 
under the yoke of the slums increases with every rotted house. Meanwhile the 
rest of the community shoulders the burden of higher taxes to pay for decreased 
land values. 

But more important than the economic loss and the disfigurement of the com- 
munity, slums cause us to lose a great asset in good citizenship that comes when 
an individual is made to feel the community does care about his welfare. 

I hope in your diligence and wisdom, you will find the answers to formulate 
the necessary legislation to accelerate this urban renewal program. The price 
of delay—both in human and economic values—is mounting every day. 
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Exursir No, 1 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION ON ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


(32D ANNUAL AMERICAN MUNICIPAL CONGRESS, MIAMI, NOVEMBER 27-30, 1955) 


Whereas the American Municipal Association has strongly endorsed a broad 
scale housing program; and 

Whereas the effectiveness of such a program is determined by the organizations 
established to carry out the day-to-day operations ; and 

Whereas the Housing and Home Finance Agency has established field offices 
of the Federal Housing Administration, the Public Housing Administration, and 
the Urban Renewal Administration ; and 

Whereas the American Municipal Association is concerned by the volume of 
transactions that cannot be approved by these field offices but must be submitted 
to the agencies in Washington, D. C., for clearance: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Municipal Association urge the administration 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency to investigate the possibility of greater 
delegations to the field offices by the various agencies of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to the end that the work of these agencies and municipalities 
can be accomplished more expeditiously and economically ; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread on the minutes of the association and 
that a suitable copy of it be transmitted to the Administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Ratns. You may stand aside, and the next witness is Mr. Ernest 
J. Bohn, director, Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority. 

Come around, Mr. Bohn. 

Before Mr. Bohn starts testifying, I have a statement here from 
Congressman Mike Feighan, who hoped to be with us, but his work 
in hearings as chairman of the Subcommittee on the Judiciary pre- 
vented him from being here with us, and he asked that I insert his 
statement in the record. So at this point I would like to have his 
statement inserted. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON, MicuakEt A. FEIGHAN 


Mr. FergHan. Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased that Congressman Rains and 
his committee are holding hearings in Cleveland on housing problems, not only 
to getthe facts on the needs in the 20th district, but to get the overall picture 
on the housing require:znents of Greater Cleveland and other areas of Ohio. 

The leadership of Congressman Rains in this field is known to all Members of 
Congress who have attempted to get a decent housing program set up for the 
American people. I consider an adequate Federal housing program to rate top 
priority. As I have stated many times in the past, the American way of life 
is founded on the sanctity of the home and the integrity of the family, and it is 
my ardent hope that every American family will be given the opportunity to own 
their own home. I have fought for these goals since the day I entered Congress 
in 1943. 

I am proud of the achievements made in Cleveland in the housing field, but I 
am also mindful that we still have a long way to go before my objectives in this 
regard will have been achieved. 

It was most gratifying to me to take part in the accomplishment of that 
wonderful pilot project here in Cleveland to provide homes for our aged. It is 
a well-known fact that projects like this will fill a crying need in every part of 
the country. It is hoped that my colleague, Congressman Rains, and all the 
distinguished members of his committee will have an opportunity to visit this 
pilot housing project for the aged. I am confident that the work of the com- 
mittee while in Cleveland will be completely successful. 

The tenement evil is a blight upon our civilization and must be completely 
eradicated at the earliest possible date. I am equally concerned about the 
increasing number of complaints about rent gouging taking place in Cleveland, 
and I hope the committee will also have an opportunity to look into this prob- 
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lem. I believe the Ohio State legislature also will be interested in your findings 
and recommendations, 

I shall continue my fight to secure the passage of legislation which will bring 
about an adequate housing program for the American people. 

MiIcHAEL A. FEIGHAN, M. C, 

FEBRUARY 10, 1956 

Mr. Rarns. We are glad to have you before the committee, Mr. 
Bohn. Not only are you known as a great housing expert here in 
the city of Cleveland, but nationwide. So we are going to expect you 
to take off the gloves and give us the recommendations that you have, 
and we will expect to ask you some questions. 

Mr. Bown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for those kind words. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST J. BOHN, DIRECTOR, CLEVELAND 
METROPOLITAN HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Mr. Bonn. Iam not, of course, known as an expert here. An expert 
is someone who is a hundred miles away from home. So the people 
in Cleveland know I am not an expert. I am the director of the hous- 
ing authority. I serve as the nonsalaried chairman of the city plan- 
ning committee, and it was my privilege to be a member of President 
Eisenhower’s Advisory Committee on Housing Policy 2 years ago. 

I would like to joint the mayor in w elcoming you, Mr. Chairman, 
whose support and advocacy of all legislation for housing and slum 
clearance is a matter of record. It is very significant that you come 
to Ohio after going to the other cities because Ohio, indeed, is proud 
of its record ef what it has done for housing. This is the home of the 
venerated Senator Taft, the great Bob who supported all good housing 
legislation in the past and who worked hand in hand with the other 
great Bob, Senator Wagner, of New York, who, with Senator Ellen- 
der, of the Deep South, worked together to bring about the program 
under the Housing Act of 1949. 

Tn the united efforts of those three gentlemen you have America at 
its best, showing that though Senators and Congressmen and others 
can differ on varying national problems, on housing and slum clear- 
ance they can work together as they did in bringing about the pro- 
gram known as the Housing Act of 1949. 

Ohio was the first State that had a public housing law. It was a 
model that was followed by most of the other States, of which there 
are now 44. Cleveland is very proud of its part in this program. 
You are in the city which had the very first local public housing author- 
ity. The Cleveland Housing Authority is the oldest in the Nation. 
We filed the very first PWA housing development application, and the 
processing started in Cleveland. ‘Tt is the home of the C harming 
Frances Bolton, who, ever since she was in the Congress, has been 
forthright and steadfast in doing everything possible to add to the 
housing supply for low-income f: imilies as well as for those who fortu- 
nately are able to provide themselves with decent housing. 

Of course, my former colleague of the city council, C harlie Vanik, 
is here, as is Bill Minshall. He doesn’t have to live down the fact 
that he was a Councilman. He is a junior Congressman who has sup- 
ported housing legislation, and I know we are looking forward to the 
future for him to do likewise. 

Now about the Cleveland program, Mr. Chairman. You asked the 
mayor what the size of it is. We now have in Cleveland 5,585 units 
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for low-income families. We have 784 units on the drawing boards 
which is part of the Garden Valley development that the mayor de- 
scribed to you. We also have under loan contract with the Public 
Housing Administration 982 units for which we are seeking a site to 
place those units. In addition, we have some 1,900 permanent Lanham 
units, and about 3,000 temporary Lanham units. 

Of the temporary, about half have been removed or are in the proc- 
ess of being removed, and the procedures have been started for the 
deprogramming of the permanent units as provided in the Federal 
law. 

Mr. Asutey. Could I interrupt you there for just a moment? This 
program calls for the construction of 1,200 new units; is that correct ? 

Mr. Bown. As it is now 4 

Mr. Asuuey. Yes. 

Mr. Bown. 784 are on the drawing boards and 982 are under con- 
tract. That means about 1,800 units. 

Mr. Asutury. All right. 

Mr. Boun. By the way, the 982 units are not restricted for relo- 
‘ation. 

Mr. Asuuey. All right, I will hold the rest of my questions. 

Mr. Bown. Very well. Now the problem in this city, Mr. Chair- 
man, is typical of other cities in that with the great need for reloca- 
tion housing because the urban redevelopment program, the highway 
program, and these other programs displace so many families. In 
order to make any dent in the relocation problem at all we have to 
build on vacant land. Let me give you a case in point. 

The last development that we opened up, known as Cedar Apart- 
ments extension—I hope that members of your committee would honor 
us by visiting it while you are here—we built 406 units for low-income 
families. It was a slum-clearance project. We displaced 329 families, 
not counting the 1-person families, the single people, but 329 multi- 
person families. That was a net gain of only 77 units. 

Now in the Garden Valley development we are doing a combination 
slum clearance and vacant land development. It is planned to put 784 
units for low-income families. We are displacing only 269, so that 
there is a gain of 515. So you see that is aa ae we have had to do in 
order to make any dent at all on the problem. 

Mr. Rartns. Well, let’s see. Suppose that you located them all on 
vacant property. What would happen to the slums? When would 
you tear them down? 

Mr. Boun. The slum-clearance program is a separate program un- 
der title I. 

Mr. Rains. What you are saying is that you must have the houses 
built in order to relocate the people coming from the slums. 

Mr. Bonn. Slum clearance is one problem, and providing addi- 
tional housing for low-income families is another problem. That is 
what you said when you enacted the 1949 act. When this program 
started in 1937, and I had my first contacts with your committee, 
which was then chairmanned by your fellow Alabamian, Henry 
Steagall, it was for the purpose of creating low-income housing. 
There was great unemployment and we constructed housing in order 
to put men to work. Slum clearance was incidental to that program. 
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It was well if we could clear slums at the same time, but the real 
job was to provide housing for low-income families, and of course, 
the only slum clearance was incidental to the housing program. 
After many years of that, finally, after the 5 years of hearings, there 
was enacted the 1949 act. 

The 1949 act had for its basis the providing of a decent home in a 
good living environment for every family. Here you had for the 
first time a dual program because you also enacted title I to do slum 
clearance as a necessary public responsibility, as well as a program 
to provide additional housing for low-income families. Now in the 
last few years that has changed. That program has been abandoned 
by the Congress, so that now you have a program whereby low-income 
housing is a mere tool of and incidental to slum clearance. 

Mr. Rarns. What do you think of that change in philosophy ? 

Mr. Bonn. I am against it. I think it is wrong. 

Mr. Ratns. I share your opinion. 

Mr. Boun. It is wrong because there are two problems before this 
country. We have to clear slums, that is one thing. The slum land 
when cleared is to be used for private commercial development, for 
private residential development, for private industrial development, 
everything within the city plan. 

In addition to that, we have this grave problem of housing for low- 
income families, which exists in some communities where there is no 
need for slum clearance. Therefore, the two programs are needed. 
So, one of my recommendations to this committee is to get back on the 
track and recognize that this program of 1949, which was enacted after 
5 years of long congressional hearings, after studying the problem all 
over the country, be again revived. 

Now that doesn’t mean that we should not use public housing as a 
tool for redevelopment. Of course we should. The mayor just testi- 
tied that hundreds of low-income families of area B, which is another 
of our redevelopment projects, were taken care of by the housing au- 
thority. We gave them preference not because of legal responsibility, 
quite to the contrary; these families that the mayor referred to, who 
were taken into public housing built under previous acts, and there 
was no requirement to take them in. 

Mr. Rarys. You are saying, Mr. Bohn, that we should go back to 
the original concept of public housing for low-income groups based 
on need of people, rather than just based on the need of clearing the 
slums ¢ 

Mr. Boun. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. Rarns. I think you are sound in your viewpoint. 

Mr. Bonn. Now, Mr. Chairman, in order for the urban redevelop- 
ment program to proceed, we have to have public housing. In Cleve- 
land, about a third of the families who live in our clearance areas are 
eligible under our law to be admitted into public housing. In the 
Cedar extension area, which was a combination slum clearance and 
public housing, there were 329 families displaced. About a third of 
those went into public housing. Now we do have, as the mayor said, 
an extremely low-income limitation. The income limitation in Cleve- 
land and in Ohio are $2,400 for husband and wife, plus $200 for each 
child. When the incomes goes up by $660 a year, then the family is 
asked to move. They have 6 months in which to move. 
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That limitation is to be compared to that in Mr. O’Hara’s home, 
Chicago, where the income limitation for admission is something like 
$3,100 or $3,200. In New York it is about $3,200, and in Pitts- 
burgh—— 

Mr. Ratns. Is that by State law? 

Mr. Boun. It so happens that in Ohio it is governed by State law. 
That is not something that you should worry about. That is our 
responsibility, and, God willing, we will get that straightened out. 
But it is unrealistic. I know you smile, you are glad that there is 
something you don’t have to assume responsibility for. I will try to 
get you off the hook on a few more items before the morning is over. 

Mr. Asutry. I am smiling because I am glad you think you can 
do something about it. 

Mr. Bown. With your help as a citizen of Ohio. 

Mr. Asuiry. Do you think you can do something about it in 
Columbus ¢ 

Mr. Bonn. We were not successful in the last legislature. The 
committees approved a change but we did not get it through the 
legislature. I still think with a bit of divine guidance, with some per- 
suasion, with the citizens helping and some of the people who opposed 
us withdrawing their opposition—I was looking in the back of the 
room where some of the opponents are sitting. It really is unrealistic. 

I am one of those who believe as your chairman and Mrs. Bolton 
believe, that the public ought to be in these programs only if private 
enterprise is unable to cope with the problem. Public housing isn’t 
an end in itself. Public housing is a tool to make it possible to carry 
out the goals set forth in the 1949 act of a decent home in a good 
environment for every American family. Private enterprise for- 
tunately is able to cope with most of the problem. The problem down 
at the bottom of the income level can be solved only with public 
assistance. 

Now to say that in this day of a full economy that low-income 
families are only those who earn less than $2,400, of course, is unreal- 
istic. I will use that instead of some other adjective. 

This committee is a committee that wants assistance in drafting 
legislation, as the chairman said in his opening remarks. I submit for 
your consideration several points. Let me go back first and tell you a 
little bit more about our Cleveland program. We believe in Cleve- 
land that the solution of the housing problem is a matter quite 
distinct from, although part of, the overall program of remaking of our 
urban communities. While providing housing for low-income fam- 
ilies, we look for the solution of other related problems and we find 
that there are two basic needs more important than any other. They 
are housing for large families and housing for members of what we 
call in Cleveland the “golden age.” We don’t use the phrase “old 
folks” or “aged,” and so on. We call them the “golden agers.” 

Mr. Rains. That goes along with Mr. O’Hara’s statement about our 
“senior citizens.” 

Mr. Bonn. I will take that, too. 

Mr. Rarns. This committee is quite concerned with that. In fact, 
as you probably know, we have already issued a report with some sug- 
gestion in it on housing for the senior citizens, and I think it is one 
of the number one problems that we ought to do something about in 
the coming session of the Congress. 
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Mr. Boun. Thank you, sir. I want to pay tribute to Congressman 
O’Hara. For the leadership you took at the last session, Congressman, 
I want to commend you. I read the committee report and I was very 
pleased. 

We included 4-bedroom units for large families in the extension to 
Cedar Apartments which I te you “will see tomorrow. We jo 
families with many children into 2-story row houses with as many 
4 bedrooms. Then we built an apartment building 14 stories high 
which has special facilities to make it easy, more comfortable, for our 
senior citizens or members of the golden age group. 

Those are new horizons that opened up and which we wanted to do 
something about, and we proceeded. 

Mr. Rartns. You mean you built a 14-story building in publie 
housing ? 

Mr. Bonn. Sure. That, sir, was for people who can’t walk up and 
down stairs, elevator apartments especially designed. 

Mr. Rarns. When did you do that? 

Mr. Bown. Last year. 

Mr. Rats. When did you build it, when was it completed / 

Mr. Bonn. This fall. 

Mr. Ratns. That sounds like a good deal, but I don’t quite under- 
stand how you got approval. What kind of rabbit’s foot did you 
have? 

Mr. Boun. All within the confines and the four corners of the law. 

Mr. Rarns. Well, go ahead. 

Mr. Boun. We have had the most complete and thorough cooper- 
ation in Cleveland from all Federal agencies. Another problem which 
needs attention, and that is this business of rebuilding large sections of 
our city to be populated by families who are all of the same income 
level. We built public housing and we have hundreds and hundreds of 
families, all of about the same income level. We built private housing 
for people of about the same income level and so we saw this to be a 
problem to be tackled. What can we do, when we rebuild, to rebuild in 
the pattern of an economically integrated community? And that is to 
make the same community facilities—by that I mean schools and 
churches and hospitals and stores, and so on, available to families of 
all income levels, those who need public assistance on the one hand, 
and those who are of a higher economic group on the other. 

And so the Cleveland Housing Authority joined with the industrial 
leaders of this community, organized as the Cleveland Development 
Foundation, to develop the Garden Valley project that was referred 
to. There, it seems to me, is another new horizon that has to be con- 
sidered by people who have the responsibility to do something about 
housing. But, Mr. Chairman, that cannot be done under this present 
congressional procedure of making units available for 1 year only. 
No one knows what will happen next year or the following year 

Another reason, Mr. Chairman, that you have to go back to the 
philosophy of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, which set up a program 
for 6 years, is that you can’t plan for the aged, you can’t plan these 
economically as well as racially integrated housing developments, you 

cannot plan for large families in cooperation with private enterprise 
unless you can plan & program extending for several years ahead. 
You cannot do all this on an annual basis. 
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Mr. Rarns. What you are saying is the Congress should give it, 
instead of piecemeal, at least a 5-year program, so you will know 
where you are on building / 

Mr. Bonn. That is right. Otherwise you can’t plan any of these 
things on the new horizon. Where would the American automobile 
industry be today if they knew they were just going to be in production 
of automobiles for 1 year? Where would any industry be, if they 
said we are going to build so many automobiles this year—we don’t 
know what we are going to do next year. Do you suppose any of the 
brilliant technicians and engineers would seek employment in the auto- 
mobile industry if they were assured a job for only 1 year? A great 
deal is said about the lack of adequate staff in public housing and re- 
development agencies in Washington. Well, = would take a job in 
Washington in this kind of day-to-day program? There are many 
dedicated people who believe public service is something they should 
make their life work. They seek employment in other agencies of the 
Federal Government rather than the housing agencies. 

Now a few suggestions about legislation. Of course, I have already 
discussed one; that is, the long-term program. Now, I admit that I 
am rapidly reaching the age where I live in the past and seem to say 
that what was good enough for pappy is good enough for me. Just be- 
cause I am advocating the philosophy of the Housing Act of 1949, 
instead of some of these new things, you might say I am just living in 
the past. Not at all. Of course we have to progress. We have to ex- 
pand and we have to improve but we have to build upon the past. 
Here is a basic necessity of a long-term view of this thing, instead of 
only a day-to-day view. 

We have to redefine “family” in the Public Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended. You have the situation that the Housing Act of 1937 says 
a “family is a family of two or more people.” Yet the Census Bu- 
reau, from the very beginning, has recognized that there is such a 
thing as a 1-person family. All of your governmental statistics are 
on the basis of 1-person families, 2-person families, 3-person families, 
and soon. It has been kind of a 1-man battle or crusade I have been 
waging these many years. Finally we have it to the point where the 
Senate has recognized that a single person 65 years or over is, and 
should be considered, a family. Your committee recommended it in 
the last session but it got lost during the conference. That amend- 
ment has to be enacted this session. 

For the benefit of the newer members of your committee, may I say 
that when the housing program first started the emphasis was on the 
family, quite naturally. If a family had children to raise they were 
the ones that needed the assistance. So you took in only families, two 
or more persons. When one member of a 2-person family would die, 
us soon as the body was cold you said to the residiuum of that family, 
it is too bad, John died, but you are not a family any longer, Mary, get 
out. That was the cruel thing that was being done all over this coun- 
try, Mr. Chairman, for many years. 

Some of us revolted at that and refused to do it. There was a 
change in policy, and so now what happens, when Mr. Jones dies and 
Mr. Smith dies, the two gals are put together and they are living as a 
family. That is perfectly legal now. That is not enough because there 
is a low-income Mr. Jones outside the housing development and a low- 
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income Mr. Smith, and they should be permitted to come in. This 
amendment will make it possible. 

Now as to the golden age program, I believe the law should be 
enacted which would make it a ie of the Congress, a policy of the 
Nation, a goal, that something be done to provide decent housing for 
our senior “citizens, as Congressman O’Hara calls them. That prob- 
lem is becoming greater and greater all of the time. 

As to the extent of it, there are national statistics. This afternoon 
there will be testimony presented to you by a special committee organ- 
ized by our welfare federation, which studied the problem. They 
will have some very interesting figures and statistics which they have 
assembled for you. Therefore I will not even attempt to give them 
to you here. Suflice it to say there is this problem, and nobody knows 
it any better than you, as is ‘shown by the prelimin: ry report that you 
just issued. So, I would say that the 1949 act’s national goal of decent 
housing in a good environment, for all American families, should be 
a goal of decent housing for all ‘members of the golden age group. 

That policy having been determined, the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency should be required to employ a person whose sole job 
it is to expedite and push that kind of program, to conduct the kind 
of research that is necessary. He would be looking at some of the 
things that were done elsewhere and to see to it that we learn how to 
design special houses and apartments for older people. This 
should make possible experimenting by the public for private enter- 
prise to follow if it chooses, 

I hold to the proposition that one of the byproducts of any public 
program such as housing is that we can experiment with public funds 
so that private enterprise that hasn’t got the money to conduct these 
experiments can take therefrom the good and leave the bad. So that 
the program can continue on a private as well as public basis. 

Mr. Rains. What you are recommending is that we establish in the 
uct a commissioner, so to speak, or an assistant commissioner in charge 
of housing for the elderly, much as we have tried to do for the co- 
operatives / 

Mr. Boun. Yes, I hope with a little more success. 

Mr. Rats. Yes, I hope so too. 

Mr. Boun. Then I subscribe to the suggestion that you make in 
your report, that we follow the example of the college housing pro- 
gram and make direct loans, if necessary, to people who wish to un- 
dertake housing for the aged, not for those who need public housing 
but those above that group. 

Mr. Rats. Nonprofit groups you are speaking of ? 

Mr. Boun. Yes; but not for those who need subsidy which is a pub- 
lic responsibility. In the case of the college program, private inves- 
tors went into financing that work later. I think that would h: appen 
in this field. Understand, Mr. Chairman, I am basically opposed to 
direct Government loans. I think that the financing institutions of 
«ll kinds in this country have the responsibility and “should have the 
opportunity to make all financing available. Government should 
step in only as a stimulus, only as an aid until such time that no public 
participation is necessary, as is shown in the example of your college 
housing. 

A great deal of discussion was touched off by the major in reference 
to the resolution adopted by the American Municipal Association, 
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about Federal controls. Now, I am all in favor of local autonomy, 
but you cannot in one break speak of local autonomy unless you are 
willing to assume local responsibility. The two things go together. 
Very often we complain about lack of local autonomy in some of these 
programs, difficult as they are, and sometimes those very people who 
complain are unwilling to take on the local responsibility. 

Now it is all very well to say: Why don’t we do this job like the 
Federal Bureau of Roads does? The Federal Bureau of Roads makes 
money available to the State highway department and then we are 
off to the races, locally. It is not that simple in housing. We are 
dealing with people. This is a controversial program. Everybody 
isn’t for it like you and me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rartns. We know that. 

Mr. Boun. That is right. Some of the folks in Ohio aren’t so strong 
for it either, I am afraid. 

Mr. Rarns. There is one point to that statement that you make, 
Mr. Bohn. I agree, in the main, that any program that has Federal 
support must have Federal supervision. However, one of the things 
that has caused the program of low-rent public housing, in my judg- 
ment, to lose its grassroots support has been the feeling that it is 
actually Government housing. Very few people realize as we do that 
the housing in public housing is actually a local situation, that it is 
provided by local housing authority, bonds floated and sold, not the 
bonds of the Government of the United States. Soif you are going to 
make public housing the vital factor it ought to be in the housing 
program. You must revitalize it at the grassroots level. Do you 
agree? 

Mr. Bonn. Thoroughly. This is my recommendation. I believe 
that this committee, with the assistance of your staff, ought to study 
the exact place and the exact responsibility of the local authorities in 
housing and the redevelopment agencies in the case of redevelopment 
on one hand and the Federal agencies on the other. It seems to me 
that the only controls that need to be exercised or should be exercised 
by the Federal agencies would be fiscal controls to see to it that the 
money that the Congress makes available is legally expended and 
that the subsidy, if subsidy is involved, is not dissipated. It seems 
to me that is the only control we need. 

However, when one speaks to a Federal official, he will say “Now 
look, Iam here in Washington. I am subject to be called up on the 
Hill any day to answer this, that, and the other problem. There are 
Members of Congress who believe this to be a Federal program. The 
debates in Congress are constantly about our Federal program.” 

So one of the really valuable things this committee could do, it seems 
to me, would be to set. forth in the law—I am a great believer in legisla- 
tive declarations and if not in the law, at least in reports making up 
the legislative history—what it is that each is responsible for. So that 
this Federal official—-“bureaucrat” we call them in Cleveland, and of 
course, the Washington people call us local people “bureaucrats.” A 
“bureaucrat” is the fellow that has the other's job. So that this loca! 
official is not called on the carpet for not administering this program 
or not seeing to it that certain things are done or not done. In reports 
of operations of the local authority the facts will be set out as to how 
the intent of the law is carried out. 
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If they are not doing the job, they can be cut off. But I think there 
should be a clear-cut statement in the act of what it is the Federal 
agencies should control—and must control. You can’t spend millions 
of dollars of Federal money and let local authorities do with it what 
they will. That, I think, is one very important point of control. But 
you cannot spend the money out of Washington either. 

I should like to have this committee reexamine what you did at the 
last session when you took away from membership in the House and 
Home Finance Agency the Home Loan Bank Board. Now, I know 
this is an unpopular thing to say. You see, I am a director of one 
of our large savings and loan companies here in Cleveland and I 
hope that my colleagues won’t read this section of my testimony. If 
there is going to be a decentralization, if there is going to be a break- 
up of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, if there is not going 
to be a strong central agency, then I certainly subscribe to the idea 
that the Home Loan Bank Board should be the first one taken out. 
I believe that there is going to be Federal assistance in housing and 
slum clearance for certainly the rest of our lives at some level. 

This Federal participation in the providing of decent housing 
for the American eee began under President Hoover, with the 
creation of the Home Loan Bank System. It was expanded upon 
by each succeeding administration more and more and larger and 
larger were the participations. Mind you, the stimulation for par- 
ticipation in the housing program came from groups we call the build- 
ing industry. If that is true—I mean public housing, on the one end, 
and such minor assistance as is provided by the Home Loan Bank 
System—if that is true—— 

Mr. Ratns. Of course, you realize that is a difficult subject. It just 
so happens that it is the Banking and Currency Committee that has to 
write this legislation. Unfortunately, they don’t share your view 
about that, so it makes it a little difficult. 

Mr. Boun. Well, that is what our democracy is. If all of us agreed 
on everything I would be very unhappy. But for whatever it may be 
worth, so that you have it before you 

Mr. Ratns. There are arguments on both sides. 

Mr. Boun. Yes, plenty of arguments on both sides. I want to say 
just this: I am not in favor of having the kind of coordinating agency 
first set up. I think some day there will be a Cabinet post on housing 
and urban problems in the same way that there is a Cabinet post that 
deals with agricultural problems. I believe that is going to hap- 
pen. 

Mr. Rarns. Such a bill has been introduced in the Congress of 
the United States in the past few days. 

Mr. Boun. I had no participation in writing that. I believe this: 
If you are going to have a Housing and Home Finance Agency with 
an administrator at the head, that administrator must have power. He 
must be more than merely a coordinator. I share your view that if he 
does not have any power, we might just as well not have one. It must 
be one or the other. 

I will not cover sections 220 and 221. You are studying them and 
1 am not in the private house building business. I think there have 
been many arguments and many things suggested as to how the thing 
could work better than it does now. I think insofar as aids to minor- 
ity housing are concerned, you are conscious of that as shown by your 
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preliminary report. Perhaps you ought to reexamine the whole vol- 
untary mortgage-credit program. Perhaps some additional aids may 
be given there. I think they have already made a good start and more 
should be done. I think you ought to make money available for the 
continuation of the urban redevelopment, or as we now call it, urban 
renewal program. 

Now, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to just say a few ree 3 
about our Cleveland program, the good parts of the program. The 
fact that the savings and loan associations of this community banded 
together and helped finance this project at the corner of 79th and 
Woodland is remarkable. I know of no other place in the country 
where that was done. It speaks well for the savings and loan people in 
this community, that they are concerned with the rebuilding of our 
central city. 

I hoped that more publicity would be given to this program so 
that savings and loan associations elsewhere in the country would do 
the same thing. It is interesting to note in that connection that the 
city of Cleveland assisted a great deal in that there was in effect a 
writeoff on the land. The land was zoned for industry. It was re- 
zoned from industry to residential, thus bringing down the cost. In 
other words, it is a kind of urban redevelopment program without 
Federal assistance. But it was a proper thing to do and, as I said, it 
speaks well for our savings and loan industry in this town. 

Another thing that | would like to have you take away from 
Cleveland is a familiarity with the remarkable activity referred to by 
the mayor, the Cleveland Redevelopment Foundation. Well, men of 
industry and leaders of the community have joined together and said, 
“This is our problem as well as the problem of governmental agencies.” 
They are working with us hand in hand. It is a salutary thing to see 
the governmental people working together and talking about these 
problems that those of us in government have been working with for 
many years. 

This Garden Valley development program is one of the most dra- 
matic programs I know anything about. Mr. Chairman, had we 
sought a project that it would be difficult to carry out, we could not 
have done half as well. Here was an old area, an old, abandoned area, 
a ravine, lacking sewers, and from the physical point of view lacking 
everything that one would seek on which to build a housing project. 
Yet oe is vacant land, and that is the solution of our problem in all 
of our American cities, of vacant land where we can build housin 
for all people. Every conceivable governmental agency is involved. 
There are new schools; therefore, the school board is in on it. Every 
department of the city government is involved—the street department, 
the sewer department, the building department. The urban redevelop- 
ment department and the Cleveland Housing Authority is in on it. 
The HHFA, the Urban Redevelopment Administration, the FHA, and 
the PHA is participating. 

Then the Cleveland Development Foundation, private builders and 
lenders, and the people who live there, because it is a renewal area. 
Is it any wonder that it has taken as long as it has in order to bring 
this thing to the point where we can start using brick and mortar? 
Now we have gotten a great deal of cooperation from all of the Fed- 
eral agencies, FHA, HHFA, PHA, and URA. 
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Mr. Rarns. How long should it take an agency to start a program 
that the Congress writes? How long was this act passed that pro- 
vided for that program, and when did you first initiate it ¢ 

Mr. Boun. Let’s see, the act was passed in 1954, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Ratns. You initiated your program when—1955 / 

Mr. Bown. 1955. 

Mr. Rains. Has there been any commitment on it yet? 

Mr. Boun. It is my understanding that the plan was approved by 
the Administrator of Housing and Home Finance Agency last week, 
that is, the plan for the redevelopment of Garden Valley, and that 
everything that remains to be done from this point on is mechanical. 
There are certain things the city must do to get a certification; for ex- 
ample, the actual appraisal of the land has to be made instead of an 
estimate. As soon as that is done, the FHA can make a commitment. 
The project itself is a very difficult one. 

I would like to think, Mr. Chairman, that if I was running the show 
in Washington, it would have been done a lot quicker. You have to 
recognize it as a new program, and there are many difficulties in the 
way. 

Mr. Ratns. One of the difficulties the members have is selling to our 
colleagues the delays brought about by this. We have a 2-year pro- 
gram and we have difficulty getting started in all of the cities of the 
country. When we go back to the committee this year, we are going 
to have considerable complaints because the program is not moving. 
I know that some things are humanly impossible, but I sincerely think 
that where a new program as vast as this one is, with as much promise 
as it has, that there ought to be a great deal of effort put into trying 
to get it underway. 

Mr. Boun. L agree, and I think the effort was put in. It isn’t just on 
one side. 

Mr. Rarns. It is on both sides. 

Mr. Boun. Thatisright. Itisanew program. The mayor referred 
to the sheaf of papers and documents, and so on, that you see on the 
desk. It seems to me that if this responsibility were spelled out as I 
suggested earlier in my testimony, a lot of these forms wouldn’t be made 
out because Government officials like to protect themselves and make 
a record of everything. But we in Cleveland also caused a lot of things 
to hold us back—for example, the bond issue the mayor refers to. 
We voted a bond issue and we found that under our State law it 
wasn’t any good. We had to go before the people a second time. 
Maybe that was our fault for the way that the question was drafted. 
There are a lot of things we had to do the second time. I think it is 
inherent in all of these new programs, and as far as I am concerned, 
and speaking only about this particular project, I think the thing 
aan as rapidly as it possibly could have moved in the light of all 
of the circumstances. 

Mr. Evans, who is a director of the Development Foundation can 
speak more expertly on that particular subject. All I know is the 
thing has moved along almost as fast as it could possibly move, what 
with it being a new program. And bear this in mind, as far as the 
FHA isconcerned. You pointed out in your report that this program 
got started just after certain unfortunate FHA occurrences. FHA was 
criticized for going ahead with the 608 program and casting all cau- 
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tion to the winds, so naturally the officials administering this new 
program felt they had to be careful. 

Mr. Rarns. I see our time is moving along and these members have 
some questions. 

Mr. Boun. Ihave finished. I thank you for your patience. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Bohn, you mentioned our objective, a decent roof 
over every American family, and we thought when the Housing Act 
of 1949 was enacted, that goal would be reached. Now let’s be realis- 
tic. How much progress have we made toward that objective? Let 
me put it in a few questions. What is the average price that the home 
purchaser has to pay for a 1- or a 2-bedroom house in the Cleveland 
area ¢ 

Mr. Bonn. I suggest that you refer that to Mr. Davis, who is the 
head of the FHA, to give you exact figures on that. 

Mr. O'Hara. Just approximately. 

Mr. Born. $10,000 and up. 

Mr. O'Hara. And how low can one rent an apartment ? 

Mr. Boun. It depends on what kind of housing you want. You have 
lower rents in the slum areas. 

Mr. O'Hara. Even in the slum areas, are there available vacancies ? 

Mr. Bonn. There are no available vacancies in the slum areas. We 
are having difficulty with that in tearing down slum areas and few 
places where people can go. 

Mr. O’Hara. Regardless of the price, one couldn’t get accommo- 
dations; is that right ? 

Mr. Boun. Right. 

Mr. O’Hara. What would you say, percentagewise, is the segment of 
our population here in Cleveland that is not able financially either 
to buy or to rent ? 

Mr. Bonn. The 1950 census showed there were 37,000 families in 
Cleveland living in some form of substandard housing. They are 
living there because they can’t afford decent housing. 

Mr. O'Hara. In addition to that, are there a number of other 
thousands of people who have not the financial means, without sacri- 
ficing the other necessities of life, to pay the prevailing prices for 
rental or purchase ? 

Mr. Bonn. Yes; you see, during the New Deal we talked about a 
third of the Nation being ill housed because they couldn’t afford it. 
Senator Taft talked about 10 percent of the people. So you have 
some place in between the 10 percent and the 30 percent that is the 
answer to your question as to families that can’t afford it. 

Mr. O’Hara. Let’s begin to apply it in Garden Valley. That is 
the project you spoke of and that is where you are making housing 
available to senior citizens 4 

Mr. Boun. No; the senior citizens project is Cedar Apartments 
Iextension and is one that is already up. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, at Garden Valley, what do the homes there sell 
for or rent for? 

Mr. Boun. Well, in this development there will be 500 units of 
rental housing built by private enterprise, with public assistance in 
the form of writeoff on the land, and so forth, and 700 public housing 
units where rent will be 20 to 23 percent of income. 
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Mr. O'Hara. What will be the rental in the 500 units built by pri- 
vate industry ? 

Mr. Boun. I would like to have Mr. Evans, who is the director of 
the Redevelopment Foundation 

Mr. O’Hara. Have you any idea? 

Mr. Bonn. I can’t tell you because the figures have changed from 
time to time. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, is it under $100 a month? 

Mr. Boun. Yes; I am sure of that, because there are these public 
aids which will help bring down the cost. 

Mr. O’Hara. You are sure it will be less than $100 a month? 

Mr. Bown. It will be less than $100 a month because there are these 
aids through the redevelopment sections, title I, and so on, write off 
on the land, so the rents will be lower than that, but the exact rents 
I do not know. 

Mr. O’Hara. We have in Chicago some new housing and it is very 
good, but the rents are $100, or over. Of course, that is above the 
reach of this segment of the population. They don’t have that kind 
of money. 

Now, this project for the senior citizens, you say that is a building 
14 stories high ? 

Mr. Bonn. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. And it is especially constructed for the comfortable 
ease of people getting a little old? 

Mr. Bonn. Yes; we have certain features in there which will make 
it more pleasant for them to liv e, taking into consideration their pos- 
sible physical condition. Also, Mr. O’Hara, in this building we 
have, in addition to the senior citizens, in order to make a normal com- 
munity out of it, on each floor we have 4 suites in which live young 
couples with children not older than about 4 years old. Thus you 
have a normal setup for living, rather than an old folks home. 

Mr. O’Hara. I would like to get out and see it and talk with you 
for a long time, but I think most of the questioning should be done 
now by our distinguished colleague from Ohio. 

Mr. Ratns. Any questions, Mr. Ashley ? 

Mr. Asuiry. How many public-housing units are needed in Cleve- 
land, taking into account the one-person families which you would 
advocate ? 

Mr. Boun. Well, the city of Cleveland and the Cleveland Housing 
Authority entered into a cooperation agreement for 6,000 units. Of 
those 6,000 units, we have 784 on the drawing boards and another 982 
units under contract with PH A, which is about 1,800 units planned. 
That still Jeaves 4,000 units that could be constructed if the money 
was available, and if there was community support. 

Mr. Asutry. How many units are there in the city of Cleveland 
right now ? 

Mr. Bown. 5,585 are in operation, 784 are on the drawing boards 
in connection with Garden Valley, and 982 we have a contract for 
if we can find some vacant land. Now those last 2 projects together 
umount to about 1,800. We have a contract with the city which 
would make it possible for us to build 6,000 or 4,000 more than that, 
if the money was available, and we could find vacant land. We have 
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to face it in Cleveland that additional public housing must be built 
on vacant land because—— 

Mr. Asuey. I am just trying to get at the needs as of the present 
time. You have 5,585 units. eer many more are needed, in your 
opinion ¢ 

Mr. Boun. In 1950, the census showed that there were about 37,000 
families living in substandard housing. I can’t give you at this date 
how many additional units we actually need. 

Mr. Asuuey. It would depend on what private industry can do? 

Mr. Boun. Yes, and I hold to the proposition that the public ought 
to do only that which private enterprise is unable to do. 

Mr. Asutey. We all agree on that, certainly. 

Mr. Bonn. And if this renewal and rehabilitation program works, 
many of these thousands of units which are cholsedles we may be 
able to make into standard housing and we will not have to remove. 

Mr. Asuiry. Let me ask you this: On the basis of the 5,585 units 
that we have been discussing, can yeu tell me how many of these fam- 
ily units are without aman? In other words, how many of the units 
consist of women and children ? 

Mr. Boun. I can’t give you that figure, but I will be glad to submit 
it to you. As a matter of fact, I would like at this time to get the 
chairman’s permission to put a statement in the record. I want to 
apologize for not having a written statement. 

Mr. Ratns. We will be glad to have that. 

(The statement referred to above is as follows :) 


CLEVELAND METROPOLITAN Housine AUTHORITY, 
Cleveland, Ohio., March 12, 1956. 
Hon. ALBERT RAINs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ALBERT: At the Cleveland hearing you kindly agreed to permit me to 
insert additional data in the record. I think that the members of the committee 
as well as other Members of Congress who have occasion to read the record of 
the hearing will find information about our especially designed apartment for 
golden-agers of interest. 

1 therefore send you herewith some items which I hope you will think are 
worthy of reproducing in the record. They are as follows: 

1. Old Folks at Home, reprint of an article appearing in the official publication 
of the Community Chests and Councils of America. It sets forth some of the 
thinking which motivated the construction of this development. 

2. A rendering showing the apartment building and its relationship to the row 
houses in which the large families are housed. 

3. A layout of a typical floor showing how the regular one-bedroom unit can 
be converted into a unit with two living-bedroom units for occupany by two 
unrelated oldsters. 

4. The layout of the first floor which is operated by the Golden Age Center, a 
private organization which carries on recreation and leisure time programs. 

5. Reprint of a story of the dedication of the Golden Age Center appearing in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

6. Reprints of various newsprint articles and editorials lauding the experi- 
ment. 

7. Reprint of a story appearing in the Cleveland Press describing the work that 
the voluntary guides performed. You met several of these folk when you 
visited the center. 

8. A leaflet issued by the Golden Age Center describing its program. You 
will’ remember that the housing authority furnishes the space while the Golden 
Age Center, a red feather agency meets the payroll of professional persons and 
reimburses us for light and water. This private program costs about $26,000 a 
year. The money is at hand for the next 6 years. The whole floor was furnished 
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by private donations from service clubs and private individuals at a cost of 
about $30,000. 

I want you to know how pleased we were with your visit. We hope that you 
too enjoyed being with us during your altogether too short stay. I do hope 
that the time will not be too far away when you can come back again to Cleve- 
land and spend a bit more time with us. We have a lot of things to show you. 
You have made many friends whom you will want to visit with. 

Cordially yours, 
Ernest J. Boon. 


[From Community, vol. 29, No. 3, November 1953] 


OxLp FoLtKs at Home—A Hovusina Progect WITH SPECIAL FEATURES FOR OLDER 
TENANTS 


By Leona Bevis, Secretary, Committee on Older Persons, Cleveland 
Welfare Federation 


The foundations are down and the girders are going up for a unique 14-story, 
156-unit elevator apartment building in Cleveland. 

It is the metropolitan housing authority’s first low-income public housing 
project designed with special features for older persons, who will occupy two- 
thirds of the 156 apartments in the building. The building is one part of 408 
dwelling units to be built as part of the present Cedar Apartments. Most of 
these units are to be two-story houses for families with small children. 

A typical floor design of the building is a unique combination of the standard 
central corridor plan and the so-called gallery plan producing an S-shaped 
floor plan. Gallery bays placed off-center in the westerly and easterly sides of 
the building give outdoor corridor access to one-bedroom units, and permit cross- 
ventilation. Two elevators are to be located near the center of the building, 
and two stairways are located near the ends. The galleries will be cantilevered 
out so as to provide maximum sitting and exercise space with the sun on the east 
in the morning and on the west in the afternoon. 

The one-bedroom units, which contain living room, bedroom, combination kit- 
chen-dining space, bathroom, and storage closet, are designed with living room 
and bedroom nearly equal in size. This will permit easy conversion of the one- 
bedroom unit into a twin living-bedroom combination merely by installing a 
closet in the living room. 

Here again is evidence of the foresight and sound planning by the housing 
authority in recognizing the problem created by the death of one of the members 
of a two-person aged family. Heretofore, when such death left a widow or 
widower, the housing authority was forced to evict the remaining spouse, thereby 
often creating real hardships. It now proposes to pair up, 2 women or 2 
men, and have them share a 1-bedroom unit that has been converted into a 
twin living-bedroom combination. This gives each person the privacy of his or 
her own living-bedroom, but the two would share the remaining space—kitchen- 
dining room, bathroom, and storage closet. 

With an eye to the physical frailties of advancing years the apartments fea- 
ture nonslip bathtubs and nonstumble thresholds, safety windows, low shelves 
and cabinets, and other aids to comfort and safety. 

The older tenants will not be confined to a special section of the building. As 
Ernest J. Bohn, director of the housing authority explains, “We recognize the 
fact that old folks do not want to be so isolated that the goings and comings of 
ambulances predominate. They want to see baby carriages and be able to live 
over the experiences of their youth in normal day-to-day living.” Four units 
out of twelve on each floor will be occupied by families so that there will be a 
reasonable mixture of younger and older people. The family units will be occu- 
pied by couples with very young babies and those who have an aged parent living 
with them. 





THE GOLDEN AGE CENTERS 


A pleasant feature of the building is a Golden Age Center on the first floor 
which residents of the building and any older persons in the Cleveland metro- 
politan area will be invited to use. This center will be operated rent-free by a 
new agency now in process of being created. A board of trustees has just 
been appointed by the board of the Welfare Federation. The center will be 
financed for a 3-year period by a special foundation grant. After that it is ex- 
pected to become a financially participating member agency of the federation. 
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The acquisition of the new space marks the end of several years of search by the 
federation for a suitable spot for a downtown center. It will become the head- 
quarters for the federation’s citywide recreation program for the aged, which 
already includes 36 Golden Age Clubs, the operation of a 2-week summer camp, 
many craft activities and an annual hobby show. It is estimated that the 
building will be open to accept tenants in July 1954. The Golden Age Center 
is expected to open about the same time. 

The entire project seems to Clevelanders a fine example of what can be ac- 
complished when public and private agencies pool their efforts and funds to 
develop a community program. Mr. Bohn, the authority’s director, was chairman 
of the welfare federation’s 5-year plan study committee, which included in its 
comprehensive study the needs for housing and recreation for older people. 
Now both of these needs seem well on their way to being met in the new apartment 
building. 


[From the Plain Dealer, October 10, 1955] 
CENTER Is DEDICATED AS HAVEN IN SUNSET YEARS 


Success or failure in the second 40 years of life, measured in terms of happi- 
ness, is determined more by how we use or abuse our leisure time than by any 
other factor, it has been said. 

Certainly the over-60 people of the new Golden Age Center in the 14-story 
building at Cedar Apartments Extension, 2320 East 30th Street, should have 
successful later years. 

With the dedication of the center yesterday, they take over the ground floor 
of the project with complete facilities for almost any sort of activity. 


HUNDREDS TOUR BUILDING 


Hundreds of persons toured the ground floor and other parts of the huge build- 
ing before the dedication ceremonies and other hundreds made the tour after the 
program. 

Ernest J. Bohn, director of the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority, said 
as he turned over a symbolical key to Ralph Leavenworth, president of the board 
of trustees of the center : 

“The significant thing of this development is that it points the way in which 
private enterprise and the public, working together, can bring about a joint pro- 
gram. 

“This experiment being conducted here, we hope, will induce private enter- 
prise to build for a higher income level. That can be brought about in the 
redevelopment of areas in which the city is tearing down slums. Land in those 
areas can be made available for private construction. 


CITES FUTURE GOAL 


“The Golden Age Center, with the experience it gains here, will then be able 
to serve the aged who will live in the private housing. 

“Cleveland is again taking the lead in a new type of housing planning, as 
it did 20 years ago when the original Cedar Apartments were built—the first 
public housing development in the Nation.” 

Bohn emphasized that construction of especially designed housing facilities 
for the aged is becoming more important each year because, in the country’s 
total population, the aged are a rapidly growing element due to advances in 
medical science. 

BENEFACTORS THANKED 


Leavenworth, after receiving the key from Bohn, said: 

“We shall endeavor to make the program and service of this center justify 
to the fullest extent the confidence and foresight you have shown in making 
this space available to us.” 

He expressed thanks to the foundations which have agreed to support the 
center for the first 5 years. These are the Cleveland Foundation, Benjamin 
Rose Institute, the Louis D. Beaumont Foundation and the Hanna Fund. 

His thanks went to the Welfare Federation of Cleveland, from which the center 
will derive support, and to numerous individuals and organizations that helped 
furnish and equip the center. 
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LUCIA BING IN CHARGE 


Lucia Bing, who recently returned from Pittsburgh, where she organized a 
Golden Age Center, will be in charge of volunteers for the center here. 

She described the dedication of the center as “the realization of a dream” 
and expressed the hope that the center would prove a lighthouse of happiness for 
the aged. 

Others who took part in the program were Galen Miller, president of the 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland, who congratulated the Golden Age group 
on its achievement, and Msgr. Frederick B. Mohan, director of Catholic charities, 
who gave the prayer of dedication. 

The center will be guided by a professional staff and a board of 36 noted 
Clevelanders. It will serve as a social center where men and women over 60 
may come for companionship, recreation, creative classes and activities. 

Experience of centers in other cities indicates that such programs keep old 
people healthier and happier and reduce attendance at hospital clinics, accord- 
ing to officials here. 

Furniture and equipment for the center was purchased with money obtained 
through a small capital accounts campaign. Many Cleveland corporations, 
associations, and individuals contributed. 


[From Golden Days, the Cleveland Press, February 29, 1956] 
VOUNTEERS ARE GUIDES TO ORDERLY LIFE 
By Marie Daerr 


When a Cedar Apartments Extension homemaker returns heavily laden from a 
marketing expedition, she finds a courteous gentleman waiting to open the door. 

First-time visitors to the building have no trouble finding the apartment’s dis- 
play suite or the Golden Age Center’s lounge. 

Postman Louie Riddle finds volunteers to help him enforce his “Please stand 
back until all the mail is in the boxes” policy. 

Responsible are 35 silver-haired extension residents who wear official Cleve- 
land Metropolitan Housing Authority guide badges. And, in the opinion of Miss 
Florence Connelly, Cedar Apartments manager, the building couldn’t have a more 
loyal, efficient group of volunteers. 

“Someone is on duty from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m.,”” Miss Connelly explained. “Shifts 
are 2 hours. 

“Among the guides’ duties is discouraging youngsters from coming into the 
building and running the elevators. Our volunteers are handling this problem 
beautifully.” 

“The children aren’t any trouble if they’re approached right,” commented 
79-year-old Harry Felix, who wears a watch given him after he had worked 
25 years for Willard Storage Battery Co. 

One of Felix’s colleagues and proud wearer of badge No. 1 is 70-year-old Charles 
Jones, who likes to start his guard duties at 7 a. m., instead of the assigned hour. 

“IT get up at 5 a. m. and make myself a cup of coffee,” Jones explained. “So 
I might as well get to work.” 

Jones, first vice president of the Golden Age Center’s Council of Elders, thinks 
that one of the most exciting aspects of his volunteer job is meeting people from 
all over the world. 

“One day we had an international convention delegation that filled 12 buses,” 
Jones said. “Another day a group of Germans came to see the building.” 

Once a month the guides hold a formal meeting to discuss problems and maybe 
suggest a new handrail or some other improvement. 

“Being a guide gives me new interest in life,” said 68-year-old Fred Walter. 
“Tt’s much better for me to keep my mind and body active than to sit all day 
in my apartment.” 

Other guides are Samuel Hudson, a former racehorse trainer, who was 81 on 
Saturday, and who has so little regard for superstitions that he accepted badge 13. 
James Novak, 74, once a tailor, has added caring for the center’s plants to his 
guide duties. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE CENTER, 2320 East 30TH STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“Success or failure in the second 40 years, measured in terms of 
happiness, is determined more by how we use or abuse our leisure 
time than by any other factor.”—Edward Stieglitz. 


The center is a Red Feather agency that has been given space in the new 
14-story building at Cedar Apartments Extension by the metropolitan housing 
authority. It is guided by a professional staff and a board of 36 prominent 
Clevelanders. 

Purpose.—-To serve as a social center where men and women over 60 years of 
age may come for companionship, recreation, creative classes, and activities. We 
believe that the center’s work is rehabilitative in nature. The experience of 
centers in other cities indicates that such programs keep old people healthier, 
happier, and reduces attendance at hospital clinics among the membership. 

Hours.—We are offering to retired men and women a substitute for the working 
day. Our hours are from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., Monday through Friday. (The staff 
arrives at 8:15 a.m.) It may be that eventually we may develop a preretire- 
ment program for people in their fifties who are still working. If this happens 
we may he onen on Saturdays and perhaps 1 or 2 evenings a week. However, 
this is something for the future. 

What it costs to ioin—Because most older people have limited incomes and 
because this is a low-income neighborhood we have set the dues low—$2 per 
year and $3 for a married couple. 

Who is eligible?—Any person in Cleveland over 60 years of age is welcome to 
join. The center is interracial. 

How the center is financed.—Four Cleveland foundations gave the center 
$15,000 apiece to help us get started. The foundations are: The Cleveland 
Foundation, the Hanna Fund, the Benjamin Rose Institute, and the Louis D. 
Beaumont Foundation. We are also receiving welfare federation assistance— 
money from the yearly community fund drive. At the end of 5 years the center 
will be entirely dependent on community chest support. We hope friends will 
also leave us legacies from time to time. 

The furniture and equipment was purchased by money obtained through a 
small capital accounts campaign. A large number of Cleveland corporations, 
associations, and individuals contributed generously. 

The program.—A wide variety of clubs and classes are being planned or are 
already established. These include three social clubs, a quilting club, a class 
in clothing renovation, first aid (conducted by the Red Cross), a greenhouse 
gardening class, a choral groun, a dramatics group, ceramics, rug making, sketch- 
ing and painting, a cracker-barrel discussion group, woodworking, a class in 
good grooming, and many others. The adult education division of the Cleveland 
Board of Education is cooperating to the extent of two classes per week. 

The future for the center.—The growing number of older people in Cleveland 
was responsible for the establishment of the center. A place to go, something 
interesting to do, a chance to be with friendly contemporaries with expenses kept 
to a minimum are among the pressing needs of our older people. The numbers 
of those who need help to meet these needs will increase in the immediate future. 
If the center’s program is imaginative as well as practical it will make a deep 
impression on the life of our city and its older people. 

The center welcomes visits by friends and well-wishers of any age. We want 
your support as we try to carry out our purposes. 


HOW TO STAY YOUNG 


“Youth is not a time of life. Itisa state of mind. Nobody grows 
old by merely living a number of years. People grow old only by 
deserting their ideals. Years wrinkle the skin, but to give up en- 
thusiasm wrinkles the soul. Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear, and 
despair—these are the long, long years that bow the head and turn 
the growing spirit back to dust. Whether 70 or 16, there is in every 
being’s heart the love of wonder, the sweet amazement at the stars 
and the starlike things and thoughts, the undaunted challenge of 
events, the unfailing childlike appetite for what next, and the joy 
and the game of life. You are as young as your faith, as old as 
your doubt: as young as your self-confidence, as old as your fear; 
as young as your hope, as old as your despair.”—Samuel Ullman. 


For any further information about the Golden Age Center write or telenhone 
to James H. Woods, executive director, Golden Age Center. Telephone SU 1—0645. 
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Mr. Boun. I would like to answer Mr. Ashley this way. Due to the 
unrealistic income limitation we have in Cleveland and also in your 
town, about 50 percent of the families living in public housing in 
Cleveland, Mr. Chairman, are on some form of public assistance. 
Now, I believe that the intent of Congress is to provide for families 
with the lowest income, it should be, that is what public subsidy is 
for. 

We are not supposed to house people of high income or middle in- 
come. But I submit that when you have as many as 50 percent of your 
population in a public housing estate comprised of broken families 
you refer to, that is not a normal community. 

Mr. Asuitey. How many families would you say are permanent 
residents of public housing that are in your 5,585 units today ? 

Mr. Bonn. About 20 percent of our families move out each year, 
largely because their income goes up. 

Mr. Asuury. I am talking about your permanent residents of public 
housing. In other words, people that, by any logical and reasonable 
evaluation simply aren’t going to be in the fortunate position of 
coming into a new income bracket and therefore being subject to 
private housing rather than public housing. The point I am getting 
at is that I am sure that you have figures some place that would show 
that the number of family units presently in your 5,585 public housing 
units in Cleveland chained there because they are broken families is 
startlingly high. 

Mr. Bonn. Yes. What happens there is that children grow up and 
get jobs and that is how they get into a higher bracket. We think of 
public housing to be a place from which people graduate into private 
housing. They live there a while, they save a little money and buy 
a home with a small downpayment and the aids which FHA makes 
possible. When you have as many as 50 percent of your residents on 
assistance, that is bad. That is our problem. We have to get the 
legislature to create a situation whereby low-wage industrial workers 
are eligible and not only public assistance families. 

Mr. Asutry. I have just one final question. For the record, you 
did mention that Ohio was the first State to pass the public-housing 
law? 

Mr. Bonn. Yes. 

Mr. Asuitey. Who introduced that ? 

Mr. Born. I have forgotten who introduced it. I had something 
to do with writing it and getting it enacted. Thank you very much 
for the plug. 

Mr. Ratns. We would like to continue, Mr. Bohn, but we are run- 
ning about 30 minutes behind. We want to express our thanks and 
appreciation for your coming and we would like for you to furnish 
for the record any additional statistics and facts and figures you would 
like to give us in the record. 

Mr. Boun. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rarns. We appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Rarns. The next witness is the Honorable Mrs. Frances P. 
Bolton, Congresswoman from Ohio. Mrs. Bolton, the committee is 
highly honored to have you here this morning and to testify in this 
hearing. You may proceed as you see fit. ' 
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STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON, REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mrs. Bouron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a very great pleas- 
ure to me to testify before a committee of which you are chairman. 
We have had other times together on the whole housing pec and 
I look back on them with a great deal of pleasure and helpfulness on 
your part. May I take this opportunity of welcoming the committee 
to Cleveland. It has been my home, I was going to say, for 150 years, 
and I have the greatest pleasure in the world in being able to welcome 
you. 

I hope vou will find us a hospitable and attractive city. 

Mr. Rains. We are enjoying our stay very much. 

Mrs. Boutron. We feel very much that here in Cleveland we are 
rather unique because we have a broad scope in which private industry 
and the various efforts of Government cooperate in the end of housing. 
Years ago I worked very closely with the members of a previous group. 
We were, unfortunately, stopped rather dead in our tracks by the 
desire of the Federal Government to do more than we felt they should 
do. Now, President Eisenhower, in his state of the Union speech, 
said that a firm program of public housing is essential until the private 
building industry has found ways to provide more adequate housing 
for low-income families. The administration will propose authority 
to contract for 35,000 additional public housing units in each of the 
next 2 fiscal years for communities which will participate in an inte- 
grated attack on slums and blight. I was a member of a group of 10 
in the House some years ago. We put in a housing bill which, unfor- 
tunately, was not taken careof. We had several very interesting items 
in it which I will be happy to turn over to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rains. We are deliplted to have that. 

Mrs. Botron. The President further outlined his housing proposals 
in his economic report which was transmitted to the Congress on Jan- 
uary 24. In addition to proposing authorization for 35,000 public 
housing units in each of the next 2 fiscal years, he recommends that the 
present mortgage insurance program be amended in the interest of 
increasing the availability of adequate housing for older persons. 

That in order to facilitate home improvements, the permissible size 
of insured repair and modernization loans be increased, that the au- 
thorization of home mortgage insurance of FHA be increased and put 
on a more permanent basis. It is not surprising that I should favor 
these proposals, for, as Mr. Bohn has told us, 23 years ago Ohio was the 
first State to enact a public housing law, and in 1934 the city of Cleve- 
land was the first community in the Nation to begin low-income public 
housing projects. Now the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity owns and operates 5,585 low-income public housing units which we 
feel are very vital to the welfare of the community. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, housing need not and should not be a creature of Federal bu- 
reaucracy. We in Cleveland are demonstrating that there is a natural 
partnership between private enterprise, public assistance, and com- 
munity support. For many, many years the Kingsbury Run area in 
Cleveland was a blight upon the landscape and was associated with 
some of the city’s most shocking crimes. 

Now an all-out effort is being made to create a model development 
in the area. Private builders, the city of Cleveland, and the housing 
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authority are developing 230 acres of Kingsbury Run into Garden 
Valley projects. It was a disgrace to Cleveland’s usual care of her 
people. Here is what they intend to do and how it relates to the 
Federal legislation : The land is being filled in a ravine culverted with 
Federal aid under the redevelopment program of the Housing Act of 
1954. About 450 private housing units will be erected. These units 
will be built with the assistance of the Cleveland Development Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit organization formed by the leading industrialists of 
the great Cleveland area. These civic-minded businessmen have sub- 
scribed some $2 million to the development of the foundation. The 
foundation stands ready to support all worthwhile projects which will 
help Cleveland. At this time their primary interest is to help bring 
into being a large volume of relocation housing. The Cleveland 
Metropolitan Housing Authority will erect 784 low-income public 
housing units under authorization already granted. 

The city of Cleveland will build a park or swimming pool and 
baseball field as its contribution. In one corner of this new area, 
property owners will be able to improve their homes under the urban 
renewal program of the Housing Act, which means a lower interest 
rate than FHA. 

As I have said previously, our President has recommended that the 
Housing Act be amended in the interests of increasing the availability 
of adequate housing for older persons. Here, again, Cleveland can 
advise the Nation on the benefits of such construction. Through the 
foresight and planning of Mr. Bohn, director of the Cleveland Metro- 
politan Housing Authority, last year we opened a 14-story 156-unit 
apartment building for primarily elderly persons needing low-income 
houses. I will not go into the details of this because I don’t want to 
take the time to dothat. If I may, I will insert my whole statement. 

Mr. Rarns. Yes, indeed. 

. (The prepared statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY IIOoN. FRANCES P. Bowron, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. CHAIRMAN. May I take this opportunity to welcome the subcommittee to 
Cleveland. We are delighted to have you here. I think you will be interested in 
what you find in this great city—one of the pioneers and one of the most 
aggressive communities in attempting to provide adequate housing for its citi- 
zens. We are unique, I believe, in the broad scope in which private industry 
and the various levels of government cooperate toward that end. 

President Eisenhower, in his state of the Union speech said: “A firm program 
of public housing is essential until the private building industry has found ways 
to provide more adequate housing for low-income families. The administration 
will propose authority to contract for 35,000 additional public housing units 
in each of the next 2 fiscal years for communities which will participate in an 
integrated attack on slums and blight.” 

The President further outlined his housing proposals in his economic report 
which was transmitted to the Congress on January 24. In addition to proposing 
authorization for 35,000 additional public housing units in each of the next 2 
fiscal years he recommended : 

(1) That the present mortgage insurance program be amended in the interest 
of increasing the availability of adequate housing for older persons; 

(2) That, in order to facilitate home improvements, the permissible size of 
insured repair and modernization loans be increased ; 

(3) That the authorization of home mortgage insurance of FHA be increased 
and put on a more permanent basis. 

It is not surprising that I should favor these proposals, Mr. Chairman, for 
23 years ago Ohio was the first State to enact a public housing law, and in 
1934 the city of Cleveland was the first community in the Nation to begin low- 
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income public housing projects. Now the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority owns and operates 5,585 low-income public housing units which we 
feel are vital to the welfare of our community. 

But, Mr. Chairman, housing need not and should not be a creature of Federal 
bureaucracy. We in Cleveland are demonstrating that there is a natural partner- 
ship between private enterprise, public assistance, and community support. 

lor many, many years the Kingsbury Run area in Cleveland was a blight upon 
the landscape, and was associated with some of the city’s most shocking crimes. 
Now, an all-out effort is being made to create a model development in the area. 
Private builders, the city of Cleveland and the housing authority are developing 
230 acres of Kingsbury Run into the Garden Valley project. Here is what they 
intend to do. and how it relates to Federal legislation : 

The land is being filled and a ravine culverted with Federal aid under the 
redevelopment program of the Housing Act of 1954. 

About 450 private housing units will be erected to take care of self-sustaining 
families who are being dispossessed from other slum areas now being torn down. 
These units will be built with the assistance of the Cleveland Development 
Foundation, a nonprofit organization formed by the leading industrialists in the 
Greater Cleveland area. These civic-minded businessmen have subscribed, $2 
million to the development foundation. The foundation stands ready to support 
all worthwhile projects which will help Cleveland. At this time their primary 
interest is to help bring into being a large volume of relocation housing. 

The Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority will erect 784 low-income 
public housing units under authorization already granted. 

The city of Cleveland will build a park, outdoor swimming pool, a ‘baseball 
field, and so forth, as its contribution. . 

In one corner of this new area property owners will be able to improve their 
homes under the urban renewal program of the Housing Act of 1954 which 
means lower interest rates under the FHA. 

As I have said previously, our President has recommended that the Housing Act 
be amended in the interest of increasing the availability of adequate housing 
for older persons. Here again, Cleveland can advise the Nation on the benefits 
of such. construction. 

Through the foresight and planning of Ernest J. Bohn, director of the Cleve- 
land Metropolitan Housing Authority, last year we opened a 14-story, 156-unit 
apartment building for primarily elderly persons needing low-income housing. 
The building offers two elevators, cantilevered galleries to provide Maximum 
sitting and exercise space, with the sun on the east in the morning and on the 
west in the afternoon, grab bars at bathtubs and other fixtures, rails on the 
balcony corridors, low-set kitchen cupboards, automatic washers and driers, 
nonskid thresholds, and many other essentials for the comfort and safety of the 
aged. 

A home atmosphere, rather than that of an institution, pervade the building 
since some young families with children are being placed on each floor with the 
thought that association with younger couples has a healthy, psychological effect 
on the senior citizens. 

Here again, private interest played an important part. Generous Clevelanders 
contributed to the creation and operation of the Golden Age Center—located on 
the main floor of this publicly-owned building. The quarters include a game 
room, sewing room, craft room, lounge, kitchen, dining and meeting rooms. All 
are operated by a trained staff paid by this affiliate of our welfare federation, 
and not only is for the use of residents of this building but for other older 
persons in the whole Cleveland metropolitan area. 

Mr. Chairman, we are proud of our housing progress in Cleveland and of 
Ernie Bohn, who is the moving force behind it. And we all agree with Mr. 
Bohn that good housing is the result of partnership. It cannot be done without 
local support. Neither can it be done without some help from the Federal 


Government. 

Mrs. Boiron. A home atmosphere rather than that of an institu- 
tion does pervade the building. Here again, private interests paid 
an important part. Generous Clevelanders contributed to the Golden 
Age Center, located on the main floor of the building. The quarters 
include a game room, sewing center, lounge, dining and meeting 
rooms. It rather takes the fear of the older people away as to their 
age and restrictions. 
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Mr. Rarns. I think it must be the only project of its kind in the 
country. 

Mrs. Bouron. I believe it is. 

Mr. Rarns. I hope to see it before I leave. 

Mrs. Boron. I sincerely hope you will. We are proud of our 
housing progress in Cleveland and of Mr. Earnie Bohn, the leading 
force behind it. I think you wiil have felt the consecration with 
which Mr. Bohn is spending practically 24 hours a day of his life. 
He has several times refused better paying positions because his 
heart is in this project, and I have always found it the most delightful 
experience to work closely with him as I have for many years, and I 
have the greatest respect for him. 

I am deeply grateful to the committee for coming here and letting 
us give a little — ity to the fine things Cleveland is doing. We 
make our mistakes, We have our problems, but that is so of every 
city. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rarns. We are glad to be in your city, Mrs. Bolton, and I 
would like to say for the record that I wish all the Members of Con- 
gress were as devoted to the cause of getting housing for the people 
who need it as you are. I shall never forget the ‘great fight you 
put up for the nurses bill. We are glad to have you on our side and 
your wonderful help. We appreciate your appearing before the 
committee. 

Mrs. Boron. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES A. VANIK, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Vanix. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, permit me 
to express my appreciation of your decision to include this Cleveland 
hearing on your agenda this spring. 

I was anxious to have this committee come to Cleveland for several 
reasons. First of all, I desired that this committee should learn 
firsthand of the acute housing shortage in this city which has re- 
sulted in overcrowding, exhorbitant rents, infractions of the building 
codes, and the creation of new slums at a tempo rapidly exceeding 
the construction of new housing. 

It has been equally important to call the attention of this com- 
mittee to the efforts of this community to help itself and expedite the 
participation of the Federal Government in urban renewal and the 
construction of new housing. The Cleveland igen! wr Founda- 
tion is a first in all America. It represents the combined efforts of 
industry and community life to rebuild the face of the city. Cleve- 
land has also established a national precedent in the decision of the 
Cuyahoga County Savings & Loan ianawe and its member institu- 
tions to establish a rotating loan fund with which to loan funds for 
housing construction in urban renewal areas. This has made possible 
the construction of low-cost housing without Federal funds or Federal 
supervision. The Golden Age Center and housing facility designed 
and constructed for senior citizens by the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority is unique and the first of its kind in America. 

At the local level, the Cleveland community has not only provided 
a workable plan for urban renewal, it has demonstrated the tremen- 
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dous local interest in rebuilding the city—in providing the housing 
which is needed for a swelling population. My community is impa- 
tient, and properly so. Our backward movement into more slums ex- 
ceeds our forward advance into slum elimination. We are of course 
anxious to see construction commence on the Garden Valley project, 
on projects in area B and in other phases of the renewal program. 
We are tiring of what appear to be administrative delays. We are 
concerned about lending policies and the loan-insuring policies which 
make purchase of older properties for single-family occupancy almost 
impossible. We are incensed about the high cost and deteriorating 
effect of alternative methods of financing. We believe that these 
local problems accentuate a national problem of concern to Congress. 

Roadblocks to urban renewal and the construction of adequate 
housing facilities in our cities must be cleared. It is hoped that the 
committee in the course of these hearings will provide a smoother 
and more rapid way to urban renewal, the construction of housing 
adequate to accommodate our growing population and a more real- 
istic loan and insurance policy for the repurchase of older properties 
in our cities. 

Mr. Rains. We have with us our colleague, Mr. Bill Minshall. It 
is an unexpected pleasure; we didn’t know he would be with us. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Minsnauyu. Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate the privilege 
of being able to make a statement at this time. I didn’t know until 
late yesterday when I was in Washington that I would be able to be 
here. However, I should like to say on behalf of myself and the 
people I represent that I would like to welcome the committee to 
Cleveland. We deem it an honor that you have come here, and I 
know much good will come out of the hearings that you are going to 
hold. 

I, in the past, in the last session of the Congress, Mr. Chairman, 
supported the President and his housing program. I intend to sup- 
port his housing program again this session. My only suggestion to 
you, Mr. Chairman, is in conducting these hearings and writing your 
final report that you give every consideration, as I know you will, to 
the part to be played by private enterprise. I know that you will 
consider them first and try to fill in the gaps of what the Government 
might do. 

Mr. Rains. Bill, we are glad to have you with us this morning. We 
are going to take about a 5-minute recess and stretch our legs and then 
come back, at which time the first witness will be Mr. Rodman Douglas. 

(Recess taken. ) 

Mr. Rarns. The committee will be in order. 

We are running some 40 minutes behind. It is going to be neces- 
sary that I clip the witnesses in order for us to pick it up. I don’t 
want to do it unduly, but I want everybody to start briefing up on 
their statements because we have such a group this afternoon. 

Our first witness now is Mr. Rodman Douglas, counsel, office of 
Hon. Charles A. Vanik. 

We are glad to have you, Mr. Douglas. About how long will your 
statement be ? 
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Mr. Doveras. We can cut it down. 

Mr. Rarys. Will you summarize it and put the main points in and 
we will appreciate your cooperation. 

Mr. Dovenas. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF RODMAN M. DOUGLAS, COUNSEL, OFFICE OF HON. 
CHARLES A. VANIK 


Mr. Dovenas. Yes. First, on behalf of Congressman Vanik, and 
his entire staff, we wish to thank the committee for taking time off 
from their busy Washington duties to come here and hear the prob- 
lems of the small people in the city of Cleveland. 

Mr. Ratns. Understand that we are here largely at the urgings of 
your good Congressman who is a colleague on our committee. 

Mr. Doveras. During last summer, in analyzing the vital problems 
of the 21st Congressional District, Congressman Vanik was shocked 
by the surprising breakdown of residential standards and the over- 
crowding of the Hough-Lexington area. Victor Gulyassy and I, 
as well as the Congressman, conducted a survey of the area for a pe- 
riod of several months. We visited over 1,500 units in the area in 
question and found in fact that a new slum area was being developed 
much faster than the old areas were being cleared. 

The city’s program in area B and the Garden Valley Project have 
moved slowly, mostly because of the technical requirements of the 
Federal Housing Act and the reluctance of private capital to enter 
the low-cost housing field. 

Our survey was limited to an area bounded on the west by East 
55th Street, on the east by Rockefeller Park, on the north by Superior 
Avenue, and on the south by Euclid Avenue. The external indicia 
ef blight was easily recognizable. Many signs indicating the rooms 
or kitchenettes were for rent. Increased tenants mean increased 
numbers of automobiles, hence travel in the area by car is hazardous 
and parking is an impossibility. Buildings in the area give an out- 
ward appearance of shabby tiredness and are in need of paint and 
other general maintenance. 

Landlords who owned property in area B (our slum-clearance 
area) are well established in business in this new area, cutting up the 
buildings they have acquired and making seven to ten suites out of 
what previously had been a large single. 

Older residents have moved out and the newcomers mostly from 
the depressed areas of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Tennessee, 
plus those who have either been relocated by the city, or have relocated 
themselves are moving in. The records now show and our investiga- 
tion disclosed conversion after conversion of single and double units 
into multifamily units without adequate fire protection or sanitary 
facilities. The policing of the area also has become a major problem. 
The increased number of families has taxed the education facilities 
beyond their ability to accommodate the children so that the schools 
have found it necessary to divide the program, and children attend 
school on a portion of the day. They have two shifts. 

Although Cleveland operates its housing program under a plan 
approved by FHA, the city faces almost hopeless odds in enforcing 
its building codes and sanitary laws. The new housing as planned 
in area B and the Garden Valley project will satisfy only a small 
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portion of our great need and will do little for the preservation of 
our old neighborhoods which we need and must salvage. 

Our investigation disclosed that almost everyone in the area would 
like to have a home of their own and from our own records of their 
income, we feel that if a more realistic financing program could be 
arranged, they would become homeowners. 

We found scores who have purchased property under very stringent 
land contracts by the terms of which they acquire little or nothing in 
the way of equity until the entire purchase price has been paid. Find- 
ing so many of this type of deal and wondering why private investors 
would and could risk capital where the Government or conventional 
lending institutions could not, we directed our attention to this par- 
ticular problem and found instances of second, third, and fourth mort- 
gages, secondary financing in which title floated between men and 
corporations losing in many cases the notation that the property was 
at that very time being sold on a land contract basis. 

Operators A and B sold and transferred property between them- 
selves and nine corporations which were closely held by them. In 
many instances after several years of payment by land contract pur- 
chasers, the mortgage was as high or higher than when the deal was 
consummated. 

Operator C sells and transfers mortgages (second, third, and fourth) 
between himself, his 2 brothers, 8 other individuals and 10 corpora- 
tions all controlled by him. Certainly this group of people who must 
pay an exorbitant figure for their property in order to get a low 
downpayment deal deserve the benefits and the consideration and the 
protection of their Government. 

Operator D, who recently sold over $300,000 worth of property in 
area B to the city of Cleveland, has in recent months acquired the 
same type of run-down property in this new blighted area. His pur- 
chases seem to be for permanent investment with low maintenance 
costs and increased occupancy. 

Mr. Rarns. Wait a minute. Now, of course, I want to ask one ques- 
tion right there that the committee is concerned with. You realize 
that the land contract situation is a State law, over which we have no 
control, but there is one phase of it that this committee is rightly 
interested in. In the areas that are up for slum clearance, in which the 
Government, in clearing those slums, puts 6624 percent of the money, is 
the basis of the appraisal upon which those slum owners paid on the 
basis of the income they make off that slum property ? 

Mr. Dovetas. We understand that it was not, it was a fair market 
value which was determined by the court. It was entered into by 
agreement. All of the decisions were by agreement between the city 
and the seller. 

Mr. Rarns. Was the fair market value established on the basis of 
the income that he gets off these poor people in the slums and tene- 
ments, or not? 

Mr. Doveias. We understand that it was not. 

Mr. Rarns. Well, you can see how vital that would be to take the 
Federal Government’s money to clear a slum and base the amount you 
pay on the built-up income off tenement property. You may go ahead. 

Mr. Dove.as. There is a large number of smaller investors who 
have purchased 1 or 2 units, cut them up and are thereby con- 
tributing their share to a hopeless situation. 
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We arep repared to give specific information on all of the operations 
we have mentioned, giving you a detailed picture of the general plan 
of slum development, with the names of its planners and its architects 
hoping that a look at the causes may be of some benefit in eradicating 
the results. 

Now I have specific cases of specific individuals. 

Mr. Rats. I think you had better include all of those for the record. 
I understand there are a number of them. Can you do that? 

Mr. Dovetas. Then we will include the individual cases. We will 
just name the individuals and set out their corporations or holding 
companies. The first two operators are Samuel Goodrich and Theo- 
dore A. Gullia. Our investigation dated back to the spring of 1950 
and extends to the present date. We find two men who deal in paper 
only and who never see the houses that the paper concerns. They 
have intermediaries that do all of the dealing for them. They hold 
the Shadyside Terrace, which is a partnership; the Lee Mortgages, 
Inc., a Ohio corporation; the Stearns-Cedar, an Ohio corporation; 
G. & G. Mortgages, an Ohio corporation; the Cedar Walnut Co.; the 
Gull Realty Co.; the S. A. Goodrich Co.; the Libby Investments Co. ; 
and the Col-Pan, Inc., an Ohio corporation. 

Now these men are the men that we found were dealing with land 
contract deals. Some of the deals that were made we have included 
in our statement. We find operator C, one Joseph Robbins, 405 
Prospect Fourth Building. This group deals in second and third 
and fourth mortgages rather than land contracts. Some of their 
corporations and associates are as follows: 

Joseph, Marvin H., and Abe Robbins, Sanford Kaplan, Sanford 
Wasserston, Mitchell M. Freed, Hans A. Luedcke, M. J. Sampliner, 
Sam Lerner, Harold Feigenbaum, R. & F. Holding Co., and Nicholas 
Rosin. 

We have the list of the properties set out after the names of these 
corporations. 

Mr. Ratns. Of course, if those operations were just legitimate 
business enterprises—I am not saying that they are legal, I don’t 
know—there would be no need of mentioning them. What you are 
saying is that they are in the business of buying up houses, increasing 
the units and upping the rents, and upping the density; is that it? 

Mr. Dove.as. I would have to differentiate between the different 
individuals in order to make that statement true. One group operates 
on second mortgages. Another group operates on land contract. 
The third group buys for holding and investment, and with this prop- 
erty usually the change of complexion of the neighborhood. In other 
words, soon after this landlord comes into a neighborhood, the first 
Negro families move into his holdings and the rent usually increases 
$30 to $50 or more a month in that type of operation. Now our whole 
contention 

Mr. Rarns. Could it be said that as a result of some of these ac- 
tivities that they are building and creating new slums all of the time? 

Mr. Doveras. We say yes. 

Mr. Ratns. Go ahead. 

Mr. Dovetas. Now our whole thesis, the whole foundation for our 
cdliscussion or the results of our investigation disclosed to us that there 
is a group of people who can get possibly $1,500 or $2,000 together. 
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Now the conventional lending agencies, because of some of their re- 
quirements, will not take these people. FHA money is not available to 
these people. Therefore, it becomes necessary for them to enter into 
these unconventional deals where because of the fact that no one else 
will take them, they are prey to whatever kind of deal is offered. 

Mr. Rains. Of course, the answer to that is some kind of program 
that makes mortgage money with Government guaranties available 
to these people. 

Mr. Dovenas. We feel that high risk capital should be made avail- 
able. We cannot see why individuals who deal in this type of prop- 
erty can do it and do it with a profit, and the Government can’t. 

Mr. Rains. The Government could. 

Mr. Doveras. The Government could, if they would. I think that 
that is the bulk of our statement. We have the individual deals set 
out and we would like to submit a copy for the record. 

Mr. Ratns. All of the statement will go into the record, and these 
statements that you have made, these illustrations point up, of course, 
a very sad and unhappy situation for the people who ought to be able, 
with the amount of rent they pay on these slum areas, ought to be 
able to pay for a home if they had the right kind of Government 
financing program. 

Mr. Dove.as. The very fact that the rent is high adds to the con- 
gestion, because they have to take in roomers and make subtenants 
in order to pay the note every month. 

Mr. Vanix. Mr. Chairman, could Mr. Douglas be permitted to 
include in his statement the last two pages which referred to the 
funds from area B going into this—— 

Mr. Rains. He may include the entire statement. 

Mr. Vantx. The one that deals with the sale of 20 parcels to the 
city and the acquisition of other property. 

Mr. Doveias. The city of Cleveland in May voted through their 
city council to acquire certain parcels of slum property in what we 
know as area B. Now these properties were all held by one Ben 
Frankel, or corporations or partnerships of his. He operates under 
the name of Ben Frankel, Shirley Blonder, Dorothy Blonder, Ida 
F. Frankel, The Mittleman or Mittelman Co., Inc., H & F Realty 
Co., Inc., F & B Inc., B & S Realty Co. These are all linked by a 
common tax mailing address of 5008 Woodland Avenue. 

In this new area we are now discussing, they now have a neigh- 
borhood office at 1717 East 55th Street, known as the Champ Build- 
ing, where the rents for that section of town are collected. Frankel 
owns property all over the city of Cleveland and in some suburbs. 

Mr. Rains. Does he keep it up? Does he keep the property in good 
repair ¢ 

Mr. Doveras. No, he doesn’t. From our investigation it was always 
the unpainted property, it was always the run-down piece of property 
that had been recently acquired. Now, since the settlement of $300,000 
in May, they have acquired several pieces in this area in question: 

5601 Linwood, the first house east of 5515 Quimby, which rents 
for $140 a month ; 6311 Quimby, which rents for $135 a month ; 6401-03 
Quimby, a duplex, which has been recently acquired. A white family 
lives on one side, pays $60 a month. A Negro family lives on the other 
am pays $90 a month rent. 1641 East 66th Street, and 7713 Home 

ourt. 
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Now there was another property recently acquired on which we 
have already had a complaint. The complaint came in too late for 
us to incorporate it in our statement. It is a large 22-suite building 
in which the maintenance went down as soon as it was acquired. The 
rents went up as soon as it was acquired, and the person presumably 
was a white person that made the complaint, and they said that they 
were moving Negro families into the building at that time. 

Now, when we first embarked upon this investigation, we tried to 
make it constructive. We did not want to make a minority housing 
problem of it. We wanted to find out what was happening in the entire 
area, but as we progressed it became a minority problem. ‘There was 
nothing that we could do about it. So that in consideration of the 
entire problem we found groups of people who had moved in from 
the depressed areas. We found buildings owned by the same land- 
lord in which one building all of the families were from Tennessee 
that had moved in within the last 10 months, and in the next building 
next door all of the families were from Pennsylvania who had moved 
in within the last 10 months. 

Now we feel that the depressed areas are at this moment requesting 
that Congress do something to aid them in their problem and we feel 
that the cities, like Cleveland, who have to take these people, and 
in which the people are going to become permanent residents, they 
are just as much in need of the aid of Congress to take care of the 
problem that we are receiving. 

Mr. Rains. Mr. Douglas, | want to thank you and also Mr. Vanik 
for the information you have given the committee. I really wish we 
had time to question, but we are running far behind. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

Mr. Ratns. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. As I understand, your study is directed to showing 
how the minority groups, the Negro groups, are being exploited ¢ 

Mr. Doveuas. Not only Negro groups, all people of low incomes, 
let us say. It is not limited to Negroes. 

Mr. O’Hara. Well, in this area what percentage are Negroes ? 

Mr. Dove.as. I would say at this point approximately 38 to 40 
percent are Negro. 

Mr. O’Hara. And that 38 or 40 percent. and the perhaps 60 percent 
of the white are both being exploited in this manner ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Not the entire area.This blight only moves from a 
fringe right through the area. Now, we have only reached a point 
of say 75th Street, and the area runs to 105th Street. But below 
75th Street the picture is about the same. Above 75th Street the 
blight has not reached that area. They are nice, solid, old, large 
homes, and they are well taken care of. 

Mr. O’Hara. What is the percentage of Negro population in Cleve- 
land? 

Mr. Dovetas. I would say offhand about 28 or 30 percent. 

Mr. O’Hara. And what percentage of the new housing that is now 
being constructed is available to the Negro population of Cleveland ? 

Mr. Dovucuas. There is no new housing in the heavily populated 
Negro wards that we know of. I have talked to several councilmen 
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that have these wards and in one ward, which is, according to the 
census figure 

Mr. O’Hara. Well, outside of the Negro wards, where new housing 
is being constructed, is it difficult for a Negro to purchase? 

Mr. Dovetas. It is impossible. 

Mr. O’Hara. That was the report we received in New York and 
Philadelphia and elsewhere. Now, why is it impossible? 

Mr. Dovuetas. I think I can only take my personal situation. When 
I purchased property 

Mr. O’Hara. In cther words, there is no city ordinance that pro- 
hibits a Negro from going in and buying property ¢ 

Mr. Dovetas. In any neighborhood. The Supreme Court of the 
United States so ruled. 

Mr. O'Hara. Why can’t he buy this property ? 

Mr. Doveuas. I think it is a tacit understanding between the people 
who control the money. 

Mr. Rains. Thank you very much, Mr. Douglas. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Douglas follows :) 








RopMAN Dovua.Las, STAFF OF CONGRESSMAN CHARLES A, VANIK 


During last autumn in analyzing the vital problem of the 21st Congressional 
District, Congressman Vanik was shocked by the surprising breakdown of resi- 
dential standards and the overcrowding of the Hough-Lexington area. Victor 
Gulyassy and I, as well as the Congressman, conducted a survey of the area for 
a period of several months. We visited over 1,500 units in the area in question 
and found in fact that a new slum area was being developed much faster than 
the old areas were being cleared. 

The city’s program in area B and the Garden Valley project have moved 
slowly, mostly because of the technical requirements of the Federal Housing 
Act and the reluctance of private capital to enter the low cost housing field. 

Our survey was limited to an area bounded on the west by East 55th Street, 
on the east by Rockefeller Park, on the north by Superior Avenue, and on the 
south by Euclid Avenue. The external indicia of blight was easily recoguizable. 
Many signs indicating that rooms or kitchenettes were for rent. Increased 
tenants mean increased numbers of automobiles, hence travel in the area hy car 
is hazardous and parking is an impossibility. Buildings in the area zive an 
outward appearance of shabby tiredness and are in need of paint and other 
general maintenance. 

Landlords who owned property in area B (our slum-clearance area) are well 
established in business in this new area * * * cutting up the buildings they have 
acquired and making 7 to 10 suites out of what previously had been a large single. 

Older residents have moved out and the newcomers mostly from the depressed 
areas of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Tennessee plus those who have 
either been relocated by the city, or have relocated themselves are moving in. 
The records now show and our investigation disclosed conversion after conaver- 
sion of single and double units into multifamily units without adequate fire 
protection or sanitary facilities. The policing of the area also has become a 
major problem. The increased number of famiiles has taxed the education 
facilities beyond their ability to accommodate them. 

Although Cleveland operates its housing program under a plan approved by 
FHA the city faces almost hopeless odds in enforcing its building codes and 
sanitary laws. The new housing as planned in area B and the Garden Valley 
project will satisfy only a small portion of our great need and will do little for 
the preservation of our old neighborhoods which we need and must salvage. 

Our investigation disclosed that almost every one in the area would like to 
have a home of their own and from our own records of their income, we feel 
that if a more realistic financing program could be arranged, they would become 
homeowners. 

We found scores who have purchased property under very stringent land 
contracts by the terms of which they acquire little or nothing in the way of 
equity until the entire purchase price has been paid. Finding so many of this 
type of deal and wondering why private investors would and could risk capital 
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where the Government or conventional lending institutions could not, we directed 
our attention to this particular problem and found instances of second, third, 
and fourth mortgages, secondary financing in which title floated between men 
and corporations losing in many cases the notation that the property was at 
that very time being sold on a land contract basis. 

Operators A and B sold and transferred property between themselves and 
nine corporations which were closely held by them. In many instances, after 
several years of payment by land contract purchasers, the mortgage was as high 
or higher than when the deal was consummated. 

Operator C sells and transfers mortgages (second, third, and fourth) between 
himself, his 2 brothers, 8 other individuals, and 10 corporations all controlled 
by him. Certainly this group of people who must pay an exorbitant figure 
for their property in order to get a low down payment deal deserve the benefits 
and the consideration and the protection of their Government. 

Operator D who recently sold over $300,000 worth of property in area B to the 
city of Cleveland has in recent months acquired the same type of run-down 
property in this new blighted area. His purchases seem to be for permanent 
investment with low maintenance costs and increased occupancy. (See ex- 
hibit A.) 

There is a large number of smaller investors who have purchased 1 or 2 units, 
cut them up and are thereby contributing their share to a hopeless situation. 

We are prepared to give specific information on all of the operations we have 
mentioned, giving you a detailed picture of the general plan of slum develop- 
ment, with the names of its planners and its architects hoping that a look at the 
causes may be of some benefit in irradicating the results. 


OPERATORS A AND B-—-SAMUEL GOODRICH AND THEODORE A, GULLIA 


Between 1950 and 1955 Goodrich and Gullia operated in the real estate in- 
vestment business in a variety of relationships and under various names includ- 
ing their own as individuals. Goodrich now says that their relationship has 
been settled, some of their companies have been liquidated and others divided 
between them. 

In the period of our record check, I found them operating these companies 
and corporations and partnerships: 

Shadyside Terrace, a partnership of S. A. Goodrich and T. A. Gullia. 

Lee Mortgages, Inc., an Ohio corporation, S. A. Goodrich, president. 

Stearns-Cedar, Inc., an Ohio corporation, S. A. Goodrich, president. 

G. & G. Mortgages, Inc., an Ohio corporation, T. A. Gullia, president. 

Cedar Walnut Co., T. A. Gullia, president. 

Gull Realty Co., T. A. Gullia, president. 

S. A. Goodrich Co., S. A. Goodrich, president. 

Libby Investments, a partnership composed of S. A. Goodrich and T. A. 
Gullia. 

Col-Pan, Inc., an Ohio corporation, T. A. Gullia, president. 

Some of the properties owned and operated by Gullia and Goodrich are as 
follows: 

5701 Quimby Avenue: Permanent parcel No. 104-20-44 

February 23, 1951: Title recorded, showing purchase from Frank Archer 
by Cedar Walnut Co. Internal revenue stamps on deed totaled $9.90, 
indicating a purchase price of about $9,000. Title clear, no mortgage 
assumed by grantee. 

February 28, 1951: Title transferred to Shadyside Terrace. 

March 1, 1951: Land contract to Samuel and Christine Robinson. 

August 27, 1953: Title transferred back to Cedar Walnut Co., subject to 
land contract to Samuel and Christine Robinson, balance due, $8,600; and 
first mortgage to Central National Bank, balance due: $4,538, which Cedar 
Walnut agreed to pay. 

The property was visited November 30, 1955, by Congressman Vanik. 

According to one of the tenants, Mrs. Robinson is still the “landlord.” 

The building seemed to be in good condition and the tenant said she was paying 
$15.70 a week for the 3-room apartment. The building contains beside this 
apartment, 2 kitchenettes and there were 3 single roomers in 3 single rooms. 
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6405 Quimby Avenue: Permanent parcel No. 104—21-103 
November 9, 1951: Deed recorded, G. & G. Mortgages the buyer. Revenue 
stamps $7.70 indicating a purchase price of $7,000. 
September 21, 1955: Deed recorded transferring title from G. & G. Mortgages 
to Gull Realty Co. This is a warranty deed, with no revenue stamps. 
John Eldridge when interviewed at 6405 Quimby Avenue said he was buying 
the place on a land contract, paying $120 a month. 





6304-18 Quimby Avenue 

The property is a brick row house. While the land contracts involved are 
dated in 1950, as far as deeds of record go, it did not fall into the Goodrich- 
Gullia orbit until May 20, 1952. The title chain is: August 9, 1945, to George 
Kallangis; May 17, 1946, to Wilson D. Scott; May 20, 1952, to Samuel A. Good- 
rich; July 10, 1952, to Shadyside Terrace ; October 16, 1953, to Samuel A. Good- 
rich; July 18, 1955, to 7 purchasers, 1 suite remainins: with Goodrich. 

May 20, 1952, deed recorded, from Wilson D. Sectt to Samuel A. Goodrich, 
$30.25 stamps. Indicates $27,500 price. Deed not subject to any land 
contracts or mortgages. 

A first mortgage, however, was recorded the same day as the sale, $17,200 to 
Wilson D. Scott, mortgagee. He was the seller of the property to Good- 
rich. This was a “purchase money mortgage.” It would indicate Good- 
rich put in $10,300 cash in the deal. 

July 10, 1952, Samuel A. Goodrich transferred title Shadyside Terrace, no 
consideration. 

October 16, 1953, Shadyside Terrace transferred title back to Samuel A. 
Goodrich, subject to 8 land contracts, all with 1950 dates, and the first 
mortgage to Wilson D. Scott, the balance due then being $15,700. 

Mortgage records show that the Scott mortgage was paid off and released 
March 31, 1955. Other deeds and mortgage show why. 

On March 30 and 31, 1955, Samuel A. Goodrich “deeded out” 7 of the 8 suites 
and took “purchase money mortgages” on balances dues. Address by address 
these deals, all finally recorded July 18, 1955. 

6312 Quimby Avenue 

Purchaser: Jeff W. Harris. 

Original land contract dated: November 1, 1950. 

Balance due on this contract October 16, 1953: $1,800. 

On March 31, 1955, Goodrich signed a deed to Harris, $2.75 stamps__ $2, 500 

On April 1, 1955, mortgage signed, Goodrich mortgagee, $60 a month. 4,500 


’apers recorded July 18, 1955. 


Harris at the time of the conversation stated that he bought the property on 
a land contract paying $1,200 down on a $7,000 purchase. He said it was a 
10-year contract with 5 years to go and he was paying it off at the rate of $70 
a month. 

Shadyside Terrace 
6316 Quimby: John H. Parks, an employee of the city service department, 
told a confused story. Originally to buy from Taborn-Prewitt Realty 
but Taborn couldn't get title. He had paid $1,500 down to Taborn. 

He has lived there 3 years. He makes monthly payments to a Mrs. Helen 
Schneider, 2021 Leonard Road, Cleveland Heights. Parks understands that she 
is the sister of owner, William Kahan, an attorney in the Hippodrome Bldg. 
Monthly payments were $100 a month until last December when they were 
reduced to $75. Purchase price $8,500. How long the payments? “Until we 
finish paying for it.” Account books shows assessed $25 penalty last April for 
delinquency. This occurred, Parks said, when he went to an attorney, Jean M. 
Capers, to “get my payments reduced.” From neighbors he understood Good- 
rich owned Terrace. Goodrich told him, he said, that Mr. Kahan owns his unit. 

Charles Williams, 63814 Quimby, 1950, paid $1,000 down on purchase price 
of $6,000. 
Monthly payments were $65, now paying $50 a month. 

Goodrich kept putting off his request for a deed, Williams said, and he en- 
listed the aid of an attorney, Eugene Ryder in the Schofield Building. This 
Was a year ago. 
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Ryder has the deed at his office, Williams said, and Williams makes the 
monthly payments to him, he said. Understands he has 4+ more years to pay at 
the present rate. Complained of only one water meter for entire Terrace 
instead of separate meters for each unit. 

On the sale of the property of 7 suites of an 8-suite purchase purchased 
for $27,500 in 1952 Goodrich will collect $50,523 plus 6 percent interest and 
$8,500 on the eighth suite which he recently sold totaling $59,000 plus interest. 


OPERATOR C 


Joseph Robbins, 405 Prospect—Fourth Building 
This group of individuals, partnerships, and corporations appear to favor 

the second, third, and fourth mortgage rather than land contract method. The 
group is comprised of the following: 

Joseph, Marvin H, and Abe Robbins 

Sandford Kaplan 

Sanford Wasserston 

Mitchell M. Freed 

Hans A. Luedecke 

M. J. Sampliner 

Sam Lerner 

Harold Feigenbaum 

R. & F. Holding Co. 

Liberty Mortgages Corp. 

Euclid Building Co. 

Realty Mortgage Service 

Harmony Realty Co. 

Timen Realty Co. 

Mainline Realty Co. 

Lincoln Mortgage Co. 

County Excavating Co. 

Marsan Investment Co., Inc. 

Nicholas Rosin 


6507 Mona Avenue 
A small single with imitation brick siding; small lot. 
Occupied by two families. 

This was purchased January 10, 1955, by Augusta Johnson from Robbins for 
$9,500. Robbins took a first mortgage of $5,000 and a second mortgage of $3,500. 
Both are 6 percent loans, with total monthly payments of $75. Both are for 5 
years when, on the final month, the entire unpaid balance of interest and 
principal becomes due. Robbins has assigned (sold) both of these mortgages 
to Lincoln Mortgage Co., part of the group enterprises. 

We interviewed Mrs. Johnson and she said that in 1951 she and her husband 
bought a double house from Robbins, located at 1518 East 65th Street. Purchase 
price was $13,500. The Johnsons paid $1,500 down and $118.60 a month. By 
the end of 1954 they had paid Robbins altogether a total of around $6,400-—but 
they had fallen 6 months behind. They asked Robbins if “the notes could be 
cut down.” Robbins said no, but he would find them a smaller house. 

Last February the Johnsons moved into 6507 Mona Avenue, where they are 
now living. Robbins allowed them $1,000 credit for their equity in the double 
house. Then he put the first and second mortgages on the property. Mrs. 
Johnson says that she is paying Robbins $81.50 for the place ($6.50 more than 
the 2 mortgages call for). Mrs. Johnson said she didn’t know how many years 
they were supposed to pay the $81.50 a month. She doesn’t think they’ve got 
a very good deal. ‘We paid a lot of money in on that first house,” she said, 
“I think we should have got more than $1,000 out of it.’ She added—‘I told 
Mr. Robbins that but he said that’s all we had coming.” She thought she had a 
deed to the place—anyway, she had “a lot of papers on this house and on the 
other one.” She said that she makes her monthly payments to Robbins’ office in 
the Prospect-Fourth Building * * *. 


5800 Diamond Avenue 
In September 1950 Robert Murphy bought this very small “double.” 
The Murphys paid $1,000 down toward the $6,500 purchase price. 
Robbins took a $5,500 first mortgage—6 percent, $75 a month. 
As with many other Robbins mortgages, this one was transferred around 
considerably by Robbins. On November 24, 1950, he assigned it to Abe Schweidt. 
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On February 21, 1952, Schweidt assigned it back to Robbins. Same day, Robbins 
assigned it to Capital Bank. October 24, 1954, the bank transferred it back to 
Robbins, who on December 7, 1954, assigned it to Abe Robbins. 

Mrs. Murphy said she didn’t know how long they would have to pay Robbins 
the $81.50 they are now paying. She said they didn’t have a deed—‘we're still 
paying.” 


1761 East 65th Street, Jesse and Elizabeth Carter 


July 14, 1952, Joseph Robbins bought it from Wilson D. Scott. Price, $11,000. 
For $7,500 of purchase price, Scott took a first mortgage. 

August 1, 1952, Robbins sold to the Carters. Price $16,000. Carter to pay 
off $7,500 mortgage. To Scott, $75 a month. Carter to pay off second 
mortgage to Robbins. $5,000, $50 a month. 

This would indicate Carter paid about $3,500 cash down. (NoTe.—Robbins 
sold his second mortgage to W. L. Haueisen. ) 
How a 5-year mortgage works with Robbins: 

On November 380, 1954, Robbins deeded 2317-19 East 101st Street, to 
Theodore Hightower. Stamps indicated a $10,000 purchase price. 

On the deed was written: “This deed made, executed, and delivered by grantor 
(Joseph Robbins)—in consumation of a land contract.” The same day this 
deed was executed Hightower gave Robbins a first mortgage deed on a loan 
of $6,807.39 at 6 percent, $115 a month for 3 months, then $80 a month for the 
balance of the 5-year period. On March 1, 1950, “the entire unpaid balance is 
due.” If all of Hightower’s payments were on principal (which of course they 
are not), he would have a final payment of $2,622 to meet in March 1960. It is 
virtually certain that he would have to give Robbins another mortgage deed 
for another extended period—or lose the property. 


Area B 


Attached is a calendar of several city council committees which lists the area B 
parcels acquired from Ben Frankel. There are 20 parcels. The legislation 
passed at the price shown. The prices total $300,000. The jury verdicts were 
agreed verdicts. Wilson G. Stapleton, now mayor of Shaker Heights and dean 
of Cleveland-Marshall Law School, represented Frankel in the appropriation 
cases before Judge Artl. 

The city’s cite occupancy survey for area B (Longwood project) indicated, as 
I recall, that there were 37 tenements on the 20 Frankel parcels. Gross rents 
from the area to him were between $6,000 and $7,000 a month according to an 
estimate by Charles Beard of the city’s relocation staff. 

Frankel acquired his first property in this section in 1941. The last couple 
of parcels were acquired after the city plan commission had designated it as a 
blighted area requiring clearance under urban redevelopment. 





General 


Property under his control under the following names: 

Ben Frankel; Shirley Blonder, a daughter, Dorothy Blonder, a daughter 
(both sisters married Blonder brothers); Ida F. Frankel, his wife; The 
Mittleman or Mittelman Co. Inc., H. & F. Realty Co.; F. & B. Ine. (Frankel 
and Blonder) ; B. & S. Realty Co. (Ben and Shirley). 

They are linked by a common “tax mailing address’—5008 Woodland Avenue, 
where Frankel himself has an office on the second floor. Central area tenants 
pay their rent here to cashiers behind barred windows. Hough area tenants 
pay rent in oflice on the first floor of the Champ Building, 1717 East 55th Street, 
at the corner of Linwood. 

Maintenance supplies at both locations 

Frankel owns property all over Cleveland and in some suburbs. I believe the 
bulk of it is in negro neighborhoods. 

Hough area: Since the $300,000 settlement in May, he has acquired the 
following: 

5601 Linwood (B. & S. Realty Corp., August 17, 1955). 

ist East of 5515 Quimby (Shirley Blonder, November 14, 1955) $140 single. 

6311 Quimby (Shirley Blonder, October 21, 1955). An eight-room single 
rented for 135 a month. 

6401-03 Quimby (Shirley Blonder, October 21, 1955) duplex—white on one 
side, $60 a month; Negro, $90. 

1641 East 66th Street— (December 12, 1955). 

1743 East 70th Street—(September 12, 1955). 

7713 Home Court—(November 18, 1955) Ida F. Frankel. 
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ExHrsit A 


Calendar—Real Property, Urban Redevelopment, City Planning, and Finance 

Committee Meeting, Monday, May 16, 1955, 2: 30 p. m., Room 217, City Hall. 
Ord. No. 1844-55 
Mr. Horwitz (by request )— 

An emergency ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating prop 
erty for urban redevelopment at 2540 East 38th Street (Blonder CURA parcel 
No. 110). Estimated cost, $5,450. 

Ord. No. 1345-55 
Mr. Horwitz (by request )— 

An emergency ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating prop 
erty for urban redevelopment at 2503 East 33d Street (H. & F. Realty Co., CURA 
parcel No. 17). Estimated cost, $6,000. 

Ord. No. 1846-55 
Mr. Horwitz (by request )— 

An emergency ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating prop 
erty for urban redevelopment at 2503 East 53d Street (H. & F. Realty Co., CURA 
CURA parcel No. 165). Estimated cost, $6,000. 

Ord. No. 1347-55 
Mr. Horwitz (by request )— 

An emergency ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating prop 
erty for urban redevelopment at 2500 East 40th Street (H. & F. Realty Co., Ine., 
CURA parcel No. 210). Estimated cost, $7,800. 

Ord. No. 1848-55 
Mr. Horwitz (by request )— 

An emergency ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating prop- 
erty for urban redevelopment at 3324 Scovill Avenue (Frankel, CURA parcel 
No. 3). Estimated cost, $5,500. 

Ord. No. 1349-55 
Mr. Horwitz (by request )— 

An emergency ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating prop- 
erty for urban redevelopment at 2541 East 33d Street (Mittleman Co., Inc., CURA 
parcel No. 26). Estimated cost, $4,500. 

Ord. No. 1850-55 
Mr. Horwitz (by request )— 

An emergency ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating prop- 
erty for urban redevelopment at 2545 East 33d Street (Blonder CURA parcet 
No. 27). Estimated cost, $8,600. 

Ord. No. 1851-55 
Mr. Horwitz (by request )— 

An emergency ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating 
property for urban redevelopment at 2545 East 35th Street (Frankel CURA 
parcel No. 49). Estimated cost $28,000. 

Ord. No. 1352-55 
Mr. Horwitz (by request )— 

An emergency ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating 
property for urban redevelopment at 2549—-51-55-57 East 35th Street. (Blonder, 
CURA parcel No. 50). Estimated cost $42,000. 

Ord. No. 1853-55 
Mr. Horwitz (by request )— 

An emergency ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating 
property for urban redevelopment at 2564-70 East 37th Street and 3602-22 Foot 
Court. (Blonder, CURA parcel No. 58.) Estimated cost $23,500. 

Ord. No. 1354-55 


Mr. Horwitz (by request) — 

An emergency ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating 
property for urban redevelopment at 2554-56-58-62 East 37th Street and 3603-19 
Foot Court. (Frankel, CURA parcel No. 59.) Estimated cost $32,950. 
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Ord No. 1855-55 
Mr. Horwitz (by request)— 

An emergency ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating 
property for urban redevelopment at 2534 East 37th Street. (Blonder CURA 
parcel No. 65). Estimated cost $8,750. 

Ord. No. 1357-55 
Mr. Horwitz (by request )— 

An emergency ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating 
property for urban redevelopment at 2527-31 East 38th Street. (Mittelman Co., 
Ine., CURA parcel No. 137). Estimated cost $7,850. 

Ord. No. 1358-55 
Mr. Horwitz (by request )— 

An emergency ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating 
property for urban redevelopment at 2501 East 38th Street. (Blonder CURA 
parcel No. 131). Estimated cost $5,000. 

Ord. No. 1359-55 
Mr. Horwitz (by request)— 

An emergency ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating 
property for urban redevelopment at 3733-35 Woodland Avenue. (Frankel, 
CURA parcel No. 100). Estimated cost $18,500. 

Ord No. 1360-55 
Mr. Horwitz (by request )— 

An emergencsy ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating prop- 
erty for urban redevelopment at 2545-49-53-55-59 East 37th Street (H. & F. 
Realty Co., Inc., CURA parcel No. 94). Estimated cost $43,050. 

Ord. No. 1361-55 
Mr. Horwitz (by request )— 

An emergency ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating prop- 
erty for urban redevelopment at 2502-04 East 37th Street. (H. & F. Realty Co., 
Ine., CURA parcel No. 71). Estimated cost $11,000. 

Ord. No. 1362-55 
Mr. Horwitz (by request)— 

An emergency ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating prop- 
erty for urban redevelopment at 2506—08-12-14 East 37th Street. (Frankel, 
CURA parcel No. 70). Estimated cost $18,550. 

Ord. No. 1363-55 
Mr. Horwitz (by request)— 

An emergency ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating prop- 
erty for urban redevelopment at 2504 East 40th Street. (Frankel, CURA parcel 
No. 209). Estimated cost $10,500. 

Ord. No. 1364-55 
Mr. Horwitz (by request )— 

An emergency ordinance electing to accept verdict of jury appropriating prop- 
erty for urban redevelopment at 2504 East 39th Street. (Mittleman Co., Inc., 
CURA parcel No. 166). Estimated cost $6,500. 

JOHN F. Kovacic, 

Chairman, Real Property Committee. 
JOSEPH HorwITz, 

Chairman, Urban Redevelopment Committee. 

JosEPH W. Kovacna, 

Chairman, City Planning Committee. 
JACK P. RUSSELL, 

Chairman, Finance Committee. 

Mr. Rains. Will you come around, please. Will you have a seat 
and identify yourself for the record 4 
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STATEMENT OF HANS LUEDECKE, REPRESENTING JOSEPH ROBBINS, 
PRESIDENT, REALTY MORTGAGE, INC. 


Mr. Luepveckr. I am Hans A. Luedecke, Mr. Chairman. I did not 
bring a prepared statement. If you and your group would like to ask 
questions of me 

Mr. Rains. You represent Joseph Robbins Realty Mortgage, I see. 

Mr. Lurpeckr. That is right. 

Mr. Ratns. What kind of business is that? 

Mr. Luepecke. Realty Mortgage is a collecting agency for mort- 
gages, a mortgages servicing company. 

Mr. Rains. Do you finance such transactions as we discussed a 
moment ago, the land contract ? 

Mr. Luepecke. That is right. 

Mr. Rarns. As I understand, that is a Jegal contract under the State 
of Ohio. Title does not pass until the full amount is paid. 

Mr. Luepecker. Not until an amount is paid, at a certain stipulated 
point title passes, but may I add, Mr. Chairman, that our group mostly 
does convey title to the purchaser right at the outset of the sale. 

Mr. Ratns. Now when you lend this mortgage money, you lend it to 
operators engaged in that type of transaction, do you find in your 
business it is a safe loan ? 

Mr. Luepecke. Yes, I would say in easily 90 percent of the cases 
it is a safe loan. 

Mr. Ratns. Do you regard it as a risk loan ? 

Mr. Luepeckr. Well, there is some risk involved, but not only in 
minority groups. In every mortgage loan there is a risk involved, 
which might be in the minority group somewhat larger. 

Mr. Ratns. Of course, you ia the mortgage not to the individuals 
who live in the house, but to the man who purchased the house; isn’t 
that correct ? 

Mr. Lurpecke. Which is mostly identical. 

Mr. Rains. What is the reason here in Cleveland for the situation 
which apparently is here of high rents in slum areas in homes that 
originally did not cost too much, bought under various forms of lease 
sale contracts, and so forth, why do those people rent those homes ‘ 

Mr. LuepeckeE. It isa lack of conventional financing being available. 

Mr. Rarns. The lack of conventional financing being available ¢ 

Mr. Luepecke. I believe so. 

Mr. Ratrns. In other words, it is up against the hard proposition 
that they cannot get the financing themselves, the individuals who live 
in it, and they must take this instead ? 

Mr. Luepecke. I wouldn’t put it that way, sir. The conventional 
financing of banks or insurance companies makes funds available with- 
out having to worry about capital gains. The private investor has to 
consider capital gains. The bank that invests $10,000 in a mortgage is 
perfectly happy to get $10,000 back over a course of 20 years. The 
private individual is not, because any private individual who buys 
stock on the stock market expects that stock to increase. 

Mr. Rarns. I don’t get the connection with all of that. The point 
I am trying to get is whether or not if these people who live in these 
houses such as those that we just heard talked about, Mr. Frankel and 
some of the others, the people who live in the houses, if they could get 
reasonable financing under a Government guaranteed program—— 
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Mr. Lueprecke. Mostly not, sir. 

Mr. Ratns. They cannot ? 

Mr. Lurpeckxr. No. ‘The properties do not qualify and sometimes 
the prospective buyer does not. Of course, there are some sales con- 
summated under Government insured mortgages but I am afraid it is 
a small percentage. 

Mr. Rains. Do you handle any Government-insured mortgages ? 

Mr. Lurpecke. We are trying to, yes; but it is almost impossible to 
find banks or insurance companies to make funds available tous. We 
apply, but it is not approved. 

Mr. Ratns. On the mortgages made, are there discounts here in 
Cleveland ? 

Mr. Lurpecke. Yes. 

Mr. Rarns. How high? 

Mr. Lurpecke. Second mortgages, I would say, sell at 20 percent or 
15 percent discount. 

Mr. Ratns. How much discount? 

Mr. Lurpecke. Fifteen or twenty percent. 

Mr. Rains. Do you have second, third, and fourth mortgages? 

Mr. Luepecke. No. 

Mr. Rains. And what would the discount on the first mortgage be? 
What are some of those discount rates ¢ 

Mr. Luepecke. I wouldn’t say. I would say 5 or 6 percent possibly, 
possibly even up to 10 percent. 

Mr. Rarns. Is mortgage money for homes—and I am not now speak- 
ing just of those in the low income group, I am speaking of those in the 
middle income group, veterans and so forth, is mortgage money readily 
available in the Cleveland financial market for home building on a 
Government-guaranteed loan ¢ 

Mr. Lurpecke. For construction there is, yes; for new homes there 
is. For old homes there isn’t too much, to my knowledge. There is 
not enough possibly. 

Mr. Rartns. Well, now, the business that you are in, do you cover a 
general mortgage field or do you just cover the financing of land 
contract sales and that type mortgaging ? 

Mr. Lurprecke. No, sir; we are in construction, new homes, outly- 
ing areas, and general finance. 

Mr. Rains. In the financing that you do, do you make money availa- 
ble to minority groups as well as others? 

Mr. Luepecke. For construction we cannot do it for minority 
groups because we cannot find lenders to support programs of that 
nature. 

Mr. Rains. You cannot find lenders? 

Mr. Luepecke. No. 

Mr. Ratns. Well, why can’t you find lenders that will do it? 

Mr. Luepecke. Well, there is substantial building business going 
on in the area and the lenders can chose the areas and the type of 
property that they want to finance. They do not choose our type. 

Mr. Rarns. In other words, for the financing they have available, 
the lenders, they can still choose the type and the ones they want to 
finance ? 

Mr. Lurepecke. Very much so. 
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Mr. Rains. Which adds up to saying that there ought to be a bigger 
reservoir of mortgage credit if people in the lower and middle income 
groups are to get homes of their own in Cleveland; isn’t that correct ? 
~ Mr. Lurpeckr. Yes, and there ought to be a group like ours that 
is approved by FHA to handle sales to minority groups and possibly 
with some insurance money being available to finance such schemes. 

Mr. Rarns. Well, of course, many lending institutions here in the 
area are approved by FHA and you say 

Mr. Lurpecke. But they are not eager to handle minority groups. 

Mr. Rains. Any other questions, gentlemen ¢ 

Mr. Vanix. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Raxs. Mr. Vanik. 

Mr. Vantk. I would like to ask the witness specifically about a case. 
Do you know about the Johnson case on East 05th Street ¢ 

Mr. Lurpecke. No, sir. 

Mr. Vanik. The records disclose that that is one of your properties. 
Mrs. Johnson said she purchased a double house in 1951 from Robbins 
at 1518 East 55th Street for $138,500, paying $1,500 down and $118.60 
a month. Are you familiar with that transaction ¢ 

Mr. Lurpecke. No; I don’t have any records here. I am not. 

Mr. Vanix. She told our investigators that by the end of 1954 they 
had paid around $6,400 on the property but they had fallen 6 months 
behind and they asked Mr. Robbins if the notes could be cut down. 
Robbins said they couldn’t, but said they could obtain a smaller house. 
Are you familiar with that transaction ? 

Mr. Luepecke. No; I am not. 

Mr. Vanix. Then they were moved from that property to a smaller 
property on Mona Avenue. Of their $6,400 payment, they say they 
were allowed only a $1,000 credit for their equity in the double house in 
which they had contributed $6,400. Is that typical / 

Mr. Lurpecke. No; it certainly is not, sir. 

Mr. Vanik. Is it a practice of your organization to relieve these 
people of their obligation on a property that may be too heavy for 
them to sustain and put them into another property ¢ 

Mr. Lurpecke. I wouldn’t say it was a practice. It does happen 
that a buyer of some years ago wants to trade the property in and “ y 
another property, and as often as not—I remember two cases last 
week—we do pay far more back to the customer than he initially 
paid in or that he altogether paid, because the property has increased 
in value. 

Mr. Vanrk. Are you familiar with the property at 5800 Diamond 
Avenue ? 

Mr. Luepecke. I know of the property, but I don’t know the trans- 
action. 

Mr. Vanix. According to our investigation, Robert Murphy pur- 
chased this property in September. It is a double on which he paid 
$1,000 down toward his purchase price of $6,500. 

Your organization took back a $5,500 first mortgage, 6 percent, at 
$75 a month. Now this mortgage was assigned around. It made 
about 4 or 5 assignments and then it came back to Robbins. Are you 
familiar with that? 

Mr. Lurpecke. I know of the property. 

Mr. Vanix. The mortgage made a circle of assignments and then 
came back to Robbins. 
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Mr. Lurpecke. That just indicates a shortage of funds available. 

Mr. Vanix. This had nothing to do with the borrower. This mort- 
gage was transferred by Robbins and then he assi igned it to Schweidt, 
and Schweidt assigned it back to Robbins. Then ‘Robbins assigned it 
back to the C apital Bank. What was the purpose of all of those as- ~ 9° 
signments, to establish a capital loss on the transaction ¢ stl 

Mr. Lurpecke. Not at all, sir. I don’t think it has anything to do 
with that. Mr. Robbins probably sold the mortgage to Mr. Schweidt. 
I do not know of the case, but I am trying to explain from what I hear 
from you. Mr. Schweidt possibly did not collect the money on time and 
was not happy with the mortgage. So Mr: Schweidt probably gave it 
back to Mr. Robbins or wanted to get his money back, and Mr. Robbins 
collateralized the mortgage with the bank. "The assignment to the 
Capital Bank was just an endorsement to collater alize it. 

Mr. Vantx. There is another property at 1761 East 65th Street. 

Are you familiar with that property, owned by Jesse and Elizabeth 
Carter? 

Mr. Lourpeckr. Yes; I have heard about it. 

Mr. Vanrx. That property was purchased from Scott, was it not, 
at a price of $11,000, and Scott took back a first mortgage. Then in 
1952, Mr. Robbins sold it to the Carters for $16,000. Ts th: at correct ? ; 
Was that the sale consummated in the next month? : 

Mr. Luepecke. It is quite possible. 

Mr. Vanix. According to the courthouse records, that property was 
purchased on July 14, 1954, for $11 000, and sold 16 days later for 
$16,000. Does that sound plausible ? 

Mr. Lvuepecke. It does sound plausible because in the meantime 
$3,000 of improvements may have been put into the house. 

Mr. Vantx. Is that your testimony, that $3,000 in improvements 
were put into the house in 16 days? 

Mr. Luepecke. I do not testify because I don’t know the case. I 
would have to look at the files. I can’t remember 1,500 real estate 
contracts. 

Mr. Vantx. That would be $5,000 appreciation in 15 days. Could 
that have happened ? 

Mr. Lurpecke. Not 15 days, but 15 years, because by the time it was 
collected, it would take 15 years to collect it, would it not ¢ 

Mr. Vanix. You said you didn’t make any second, third, or fourth 
mortgages? 


ee ee ee 


Mr. Luepecke. I didn’t make third or fourth mortgages. There 
are second mortgages involved quite often, yes. 

Mr. Vanix. I have no further qeustions. 

Mr. Rarns. You may stand aside. 

The next witness is Mr. Ben Frankel, president, Ben Frankel Real 
Estate Community Groups. 

Come around, Mr. Frankel. Have a seat and identify yourself for 
the record. 


STATEMENT OF BEN FRANKEL, PRESIDENT, BEN FRANKEL REAL 
ESTATE COMMUNITY GROUPS, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mr. Rains. We have invited you, Mr. Frankel, this is a study group. 
these problems have been referred to this committee, and you heard 
some reference to your position a few moments ago when Mr. Douglas 
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testified. We are anxious to know, this committee is, what we can 
do to help assist people such as apparently are your tenants, some of 
them, to get cheaper rent, in better houses, and still make it a safe 
loan for the Government, and we want to know, first of all, whether 
or not you are safe in your investments at the land contract sales 
that you make. 

Mr. FRANKEL. I never sold anything under land contract. 

Mr. Rarns. Not under land contracts / 

Mr. FRANKEL. No. 

Mr. Rats. You are a holder of investment property ? 

Mr. Franxewt. Correct. 

Mr. Rarns. Well, I don’t say that what you do is illegal at all, I 
want you to understand that. I didn’t invite you here for that reason, 
because I understand that all of the dealings that you make are within 
the law of the State of Ohio, but I do have difficulty understanding 
how you can take a house such as some of these that I have noted 
the pictures of and rent it for the figure that you rent it for. 

How does that come about ? 

Mr. Franken. Which houses, Your Honor, are you referring to? 

Mr. Rarns. Well, you realize, of course, I don’t know the city of 
Cleveland, but I have some information. I am referring to a house 
on Quimby Street, for instance, which, according to the picture that 
I see in the press, you rent for $135 a month; another one next door 
3150 a month; another one next door to that $120 a month. It looks 
to me to be very excessive; is it? 

Mr. Franken. They are incorrect. When I purchased the house 2 
months ago I bought it from white people and I found 2 tenants 
there. One tenant has been paying $120 a month—not to me, but 
to the old owner. When I took the property over, I told these tenants: 
We are going to reduce the rent to $90. 

The house has hardwood floors, beautiful woodwork, and it has 
3 or 4 garages, and $90 is not excessive for a good house. As to the 
picture Your Honor has, we just took the house over, it has not been 
painted, we paid for the houses $17,000 or $18,000, we have to put in 
about $4,000 or $5,000 more of such things as painting and other 
improvements. We are not charging any excessive rent whatever. 

Mr. Rarns. In any of these properties which you own / 

Mr. Frankev. None of them. We are maintaining a crew of people 
and paying out between $2,000 and $2,500 each and every week, not 
some weeks, but each and every week, there is a payroll of 35 people. 
Every house is maintained to the best anybody could keep it up. The 
plaster is good, the electric lights are good, and the city, when they give 
us certain violations, we correct them. 

Mr. Rains. You are talking about violations the city gives you? 

Mr. Franke. Well, they had‘'a new code on that. So naturally 
we are correcting it. You can’t do it all in 1 week. 

Mr. Rains. Are you meeting the city ordinances and requirements 
relating to the property ? 

Mr. Franke. Correct. We never overcrowded our houses. We 
never had 2 or 3 families living in 1 house. 

Mr. Rains. That is the question I was going to ask you. Do you 
take these houses and cut them up and increase the density of popula- 
tion in the house ¢ 
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Mr. Franke. No, sir. Whenever we take a house and come in there 
and find 2 or 3 families, we ask them to go out because we don’t want 
our houses overcrowded. Asa matter of fact, our houses are in better 
shape than anybody in this area. 

Mr. Ratns. Have you had any of your houses that you bought taken 
under the slum clearance and urban renewal project ? 

Mr. Franket. What was that again, sir? I didn’t get the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Rarns. Have you had any of the houses which you own taken 
by the city and the Government in the slum clearance and urbal 
renewal project ? 

Mr. Franke. Correct, yes. 

Mr. Rarns. Approximately how many? 

Mr. Franke. Well, it was 21 parcels, I believe, and it was 49 or 45 
houses. 

Mr. Rains. About the price which you paid for these houses? 

Mr. Franxet. The price we paid for the houses 

Mr. Rarns. I am not talking about what you paid, I am talking 
about what the city, in the slum-clearance program, paid you for it. 

Mr. Franket. Well, there were different properties. There were 
certain properties, I managed them all and all told what I managed 
amounted to $300,000, which the appraisers have appraised at 
$650,000. 

Mr. Rats. Did the appraisal take into consideration the market 
value of the houses, or did it take into consideration the income which 
was being received ? 

Mr. Franxew. No, the income was not considered. For example, I 
just happen to remember a house on 38th Street, this is just one of 
them. They figured out, to produce a house of that kind would cost 
$2,600. They figured off 75 percent for the depreciation, and that left 
about $8,000, and I only got 4. Asa matter of fact, we started to take 
it up with the court. I have engaged Mr. Stapleton, I have engaged 
the engineering company, the appraisers, but I found out there was 
too much publicity and too much talk, and I just took what they gave 
me. 
Asa matter of fact, the next door houses were paid $8,000 or $10,000, 
and my houses went for four or five, and the houses are still in 
existence. 

Mr. Rarns. Well, what you tell me is that you lose money, then ? 

Mr. Franxet. I did, sir. 

Mr. Rartns. Why do you buy into another property which you 
expect to be cleared by slum clearance or urban renewal ? 

Mr. Franke. I haven’t made any such purchases recently. 

Mr. Rarns. Have you made any recent purchases in other areas? 

Mr. Franxet. Yes, I made a purthase on the west side. It is not 
a slum area. 

Mr. Ratns. Do you expect that those areas to be cleared under slum 
clearance and urban renewal that you bought into, like 6311 Quimby, 
6401 and 03 Quimby, East 66th Street, East 70th 

Mr. Franke. What the city intends to do I have no way of know- 
ing. All I know is this is far away from the area B and the area B 
has no business to be torn down if the houses would be maintained 
the same like I did, or the city would have compelled them, which 
the landlords didn’t have very much time to fix up. 
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In the first place, it was the depression. They couldn’t collect no 
rent at all. Then they had WPA and we couldn’t collect rent. 

Mr. Ratrns. I know the history of that. That is a long time ago. 
We are talking about the immediate present. That is what I am talk- 
ing about. These people who rent from you, who pay $90 a month 
rent, could they pay for a house if they had financing, a reasonably 
priced house, say $12,000 or $15,000, if they could get financing? 

Mr. Franke. If they could get financing, I don’t know. 

Mr. Ratns. They pay you the rent, don’t they ? 

Mr. Franke. Yes. 

Mr. Ratns. Do you have any difficulty collecting rent from most of 
your tenants? 

Mr. Franke. No, sir. 

Mr. Rarns. A man who has a $90 a month rent, about what would 
his monthly income need to be here ? 

Mr. Franke. When we are renting a house, we usually take what 
a house is worth. 

Mr. Rarns. I am asking you how much income should a man have 
to pay $90 a month rent? 

Mr. Franxer. Well, they should have an income of about $85 ¢ 
week. 

Mr. Rarns. And a man with an income here in Cleveland of $85 a 
week, if he had an FHA-financed home with $1,000 down, $15,000, 
and he had to pay about $75 or $80 a month on it, he could pay that 
the same as he pays it to you, couldn’t he? 

Mr. Franxev. Possibly. I am not expert in that. 

Mr. Rarns. Do you agree with the old statement I hear going around 
in the country that there are two things people pay for, automobiles 
and houses; do they do that with you ? 

Mr. Franxet. You mean paying rent? 

Mr. Ratrns. Yes, or loans. 

Mr. Franket. We have a lot of losses in rent. 

Mr. Rarns. You take a lot of losses ? 

Mr. FRANKEL. Yes. 

Mr. Ratns. What are they, skips, people who move ? 

Mr. Franxkeu. We have had losses in the past few months, losses of 
a half a dozen people, as high as $250 and $300. 

Mr. Ratns. That is all of the questions I have. Any other ques- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. O’Hara ? 

Mr. Ashley ? 

Mr. Asuiey. Have you bought any property recently in the last 
year or so in the so-called Hough area ? 

Mr. Frankew. I did, sir. 

Mr. Asniey. Do you expect that to be an area for rehabilitation in 
the future ? 

Mr. Franxev. All of the houses could be rehabilitated. 

Mr. Asuiry. Do you expect to sell it in connection with a rehabili- 
tation program ? 

Mr. Franxev. No, sir, I never figured they were going to tear it 
down. 

Mr. Asuutry. You say that you are subject to losses in rent on a 
fairly regular basis? 
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Mr. Frankew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asuiry. How do you make up for those losses ¢ 

Mr. Franke. Anybody stays in the house for 2 or 3 or 4 months’ 
time and doesn’t pay us, sometimes they ask for an extension and we 
give them an extension and sometimes they move out and don’t pay us. 

Mr. Asuiey. How do you make up for these losses ? 

Mr. Franken. We don’t make up. 

Mr. Asuiey. You don’t make them up? 

Mr. Franke. No, it is lost. 

Mr. Asuiry. You don’t peg your rents a little bit higher in order 
to take care of losses? 

Mr. Franken. No, sir. 

Mr. Asutey. That is all I have. 

Mr. Vanik. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Frankel a couple 
of questions. You said something about the great number of cases 
before the city, before the board “of zoning appeals and before the 
building dep: utment. How many times have you been cited for these 
violations in your operations ? 

Mr. Franxet. Well, the only violations that we have got—and it is 
pending right now—is 

Mr. Vanik. Let me ask how many cases you have pending right now. 

Mr. Franket. Possibly 14 or 15. 

Mr. Vani. And how many have you had in the past 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. Franxet. I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Vanix. You made the statement that you have never increased 
occupancy, that, on the other hand, you have decreased occupancy ? 

Mr. Franxer. Correet. 

Mr. Vanik. Has that been a pattern throughout all of your property 
holdings? 

Mr. Franke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vani. Now if the investment in this area property has been 
so unprofitable as you indicated—— 

Mr. Franxet. I didn’t say unprofitable. I said we lost rent in some 
cases. 

Mr. Vanik. You lost some of the rent you charge, but on the whole, 
the operation is profitable or you wouldn’t engage in it? 

Mr. Frankev. That is right. 

Mr. VAntx. Do you think there is a place for the Federal Govern- 
ment to get into the lending business so that these people that have a 
small down payment could acquire a piece of property beyond con- 
ventional banking? 

Mr. Franket. I am no expert on that. 

Mr. Vanik. Do you think there is a need for that kind of agency, 
that kind of fund, that kind of authority ? 

Mr. Franxev. Anything that is helpful there is a need for. 

Mr. Vanik. Do you suppose if such an agency or loan authority 
were granted, it might interfere with such successful operations as 
you have operated ? 

Mr. Franke. It wouldn’t interfere with me at all. I am 70 years 
old and I don’t care what is going to happen. 

Mr. Vantx. You don’t care about what will happen in the future. 
We are concerned with the future because we are concerned with the 
people following us and we are concerned with what is happening to 
the people of this community and the country. 
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Mr. FranxeEt. Seriously, I never overcrowded my property. We 
have had evictions pending. 

Mr. Vantx. What has been the nature of the complaints the city 
has directed toward you? 

Mr. Franxeu. Take a house built 50 or 40 or 35 years ago. The 
code today is entirely different. For example, they want stairways 
enclosed. 

Mr. Van1x. You don’t argue with that. That is necessary for fire 
protection. 

Mr. Franxet. This is violations. 

Mr. Vantk. There were 17 children burned to death here last year. 

Mr. FranKev. That isn’t the fault of the house when a mother goes 
out in the evening drinking and leaves the children alone. 

Mr. Vanix. An enclosed stairway might have saved some of those. 

Mr. Franxev. The fire started upstairs. I bought a house on 
Grande Avenue from a colored fanily, He had a daughter with 8 
or 9 children. When I came into the house there was trash on the 
tables and the house burned down and it cost me $4,000 or $5,000. 
I didn’t have insurance. Those things happen and it is not always 
the fault of the house. 

Mr. VantK. Now you consider these investments as good, long- 
range investments in this area, do you not, in the Hough area or the 
new area in which you have acquired properties ? 

Mr. Franxew. Well, at present it is. 

Mr. Vanirk. And what makes them good investments? 

Mr. Franken. The same like any other thing. 

Mr. VantK. The rentals? 

Mr. Franke. Well, you figure out what we have to pay for the 
house and what we can get for it. 

Mr. VantK. I presume you are familiar with the income of a great 
many of your tenants. 

Mr. FranKEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VanrK. Do they have enough income to buy a piece of prop- 
erty ? 

Mr. Franke. Yes. 

Mr. Vantk. Isn’t it true some of these people who live in these 
properties have weekly incomes as high as $140 or $150 a week? 

Mr. Franke. Some do and some don’t. 

Mr. Vantx. And some pay almost that much in rent? 

Mr. Franken. Not to me. 

Mr. Vantk. And if they were to become property owners, they 
could be good property owners. 

Mr. Franxkew. Especially when the OPA was going on and the 
tenant was renting to subtenants, he was paying us $25 a month, and 
he was getting $125 a month. That doesn’t mean the property- 
owners got the money. A lot of people bought houses which they 
rented from me and they accumulated many thousands of dollars to 
buy homes just because they had a house full of roomers and I couldn’t 
—_ to put them out on account of the OPA, there was too much 
red tape. 

Mes Vasa T would like to ask you now if you would give an esti- 
mate as to the increase in the rentals since rent control went off back 
in 1950. Would you be able to give us an estimate on that? 
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Mr. Franxet. I will say while the OPA was on, we were struggling 
to pay our payroll on Saturday. I used to ask the girl: “Have we 
enough money to meet our payroll ?” 

A bag of plaster used to cost us 50 cents. Today it is $1.65. A bag 
of cement used to be 60 cents. Now it is $1.85. When the OPA was 
going on, we—the cost of operation increased so much more and we 
have raised rents possibly from $35 to $50 because we weren’t able to 
operate before until they gave us an advance of 10 percent, if you 
remember that. 

Once they gave us 10 percent, the next time 5 percent and that was 
3 or 4 years after the OPA was operating. Otherwise, we were just 
barely existing. 

Mr. Vantx. Mr. Frankel, based on your business judgment—and 
you have had wide experience in this field—what would be your rec- 
ommendation to increase home ownership for this tremendous body 
of people that would like to have their own homes? 

Mr. Franxet. I will say to you hundreds and hundreds of them are 
buying houses today. I don’t know whether it is permitted to say, I 
don’t know no politics, I am just speaking as plain as it is, the Negro 
families today are buying houses each and every day in the Hough 
area, in the Mount Pleasant area. Mr. Douglas gave some records 
of mine and no doubt he has records. of how many Negro families are 
buying houses and they are buying houses in the thousands, not 
hundreds. 

Mr. Vantx. How are they purchasing these houses, with conven- 
tional lending or other means? 

Mr. Franxkew. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Vanik. Do you know whether conventional loans are available 
by the banks or other lending institutions? 

Mr. Franke. I don’t know. 

Mr. Vanix. You don’t use the conventional financing in your activi- 
ties. Your purchases are cash purchases? 

Mr. Franxew. Yes, mostly. 

Mr. Vantk. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Rarns. Thank you, Mr. Frankel. We are running behind. 
You are excused, 

All right, the committee will be in recess until 2 o’clock. I am sure 
all of you understand that this afternoon we are making an effort to 
hear some 25 witnesses. We want to hear everybody we can. So 
come back prepared to summarize and give us your statement as briefly 
and to the point as you can. 

Thank you very much. The committee is in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., a recess was taken to 2 p. m.) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Rarns. We want inserted in the record a statement of the 
Glenville Council Home and Neighborhood Conservation Committee. 
(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GLENVILLE AREA COMMUNITY COUNCIL 





The 1954 Housing Act in its entirety is of extreme importance to the people in 
Glenville ; however, the section which appears to have the most direct bearing on 
our immediate problems as we see them, is to be found in those parts of the law 
that refers to the prevention of slums and blight. Publications of the Housing 
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and Home Finance Agency frequently refer to a “broadened program to prevent 
the spread of blight into good areas.” 

The following excerpt is taken from a recent report of the Glenville Council 
Home and Neighborhood Conservation Committee and describes briefly the hous- 
ing situation as it exists in Glenville, now basically a good community : 


Physical appearance of the neighborhood 


While the average house in Glenville is 50 years old, in the overall, there has 
been marked improvement in the care and attention given to the homes in the 
area. Needed repairs have been made, houses have been painted; new sidewalks 
and driveways laid, garages have been repaired, replaced with new ones or elimi- 
nated. Many residents have developed attractive lawns, and landscaping pat- 
terns. In many instances, blighted trees have been removed and replaced by 
smaller and more appropriate types. 

Still, there is some cause for concern, particularly the retail strips along the 
main thoroughfares and the houses immediately adjacent to them. Glenville, 
like a great number of other areas in Cleveland and elsewhere is characterized 
by certain major thoroughfares running from one boundary to another, zoned 
almost entirely for retail business use. At one time in its urban history of ap- 
proximately 50 years, because of the transportation system and the shopping 
habits and needs of people, it was able to support the business located in the many 
small shops along its main streets. 

This business largely represented by men living in the area, and of a desirable 
and economically sound type was an asset. Today, the many stores that weer 
once thriving, healthy, and desirable businesses are a conglomeration of vacant 
stores, undesirable businesses, legitimate and illegitimate such ag pool halls, 
shoeshine parlors, smoke shops, ete. Also included is the marginal business, 
unable to provide quality merchandise and service, and unable to keep an attrac- 
tive store. 

By decreasing the attractiveness and safety of one business in an area, the 
surrounding businesses are decreased in attractiveness and safety. Economi- 
cally sound and desirable stores are forced to vacate, thereby creating further 
vacancy and adding to the problem. This unattractiveness and lack of safety 
for property and life spreads to the residential property immediately adjacent 
to the business area causing homeowners to sell their property or to convert its 
use to a multiple occupancy. 

Some reference should be made at this point to the general plan of Cleveland, 
prepared by the city planning commission and adopted in 1949. This plan de- 
notes three neighborhoods within Glenville as “Conservation Areas” or as 
needing corrective action. These three neighborhoods are: 

1. The area bounded by Bratnahl on the north, East 106th Street on the 
east, Yale Avenue on the south, and East 88th Street on the west. 

2. The area bounded by Taft Avenue on the north, East 131st Street 
on the east, Saywell Avenue on the south, and Eddy Road on the west. 

8. The area bounded by Superior Avenue on the north, East 125th Street 
on the east, Ashbury Avenue on the south, and East 105th Street on the 
west. 


Overcrowding 


The population of Glenville (1950 census) is 84,090. While this is a net 
increase of only 2,037 over 1940, 5 of Glenville’s 14 census tracts have a total 
population increase of over 3,500 persons. The five census tracts, P-4, P-5, 
R-1, R-2 and R-3 (the area from St. Clair south to Wade Park and from Lake- 
view—East 115th Street west to East Boulevard) have definitely reached the 
saturation point. 

These tracts have had the greatest population increase, have the highest 
density, have the largest numbers of couples without their own households 
and of unrelated individuals living within the household. Also, these tracts 
contain the most substandard units (see chart). While the committee has no 
conclusive proof it believes that the greatest number of property conversions 
have occurred in these tracts. (See map.) 

A comparison of school enrollment for schools located in census tracts with 
highest population increases for the years 1950 and 1955, show more than an 
average increase of 3825 students per school. These figures would tend to indi- 
cate that the rate of increase for the past 5 years has exceeded the rate of in- 
crease from 1940 to 1950. 
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The following factors appear to have contributed to the present trend toward 
greater population, higher density, and doubling-up of families: 

1, The movement of persons from other areas of the city, and from other 
sections of the country have played a big part in swelling Glenville area’s 
population. 

2. The relocation phase of the urban renewal program has and may 
continue to add to the growing numbers of people in the area 

8. The increasing birth rate. 

4. The desire for supplemental income to meet mortgage payments has 
advanced the availability of rooms for rent. 

5. Marriage by one or more members of a single family unit, and inability 
of the newly married couple or couples to find other quarters has increased 
the number of family units within a household. 

But, we believe, transcending all of these reasons is the lack of equal oppor- 
tunity for housing, for all of Cleveland’s population groups—rental or for pur- 
chase. This condition is maintained through the tandem evils of containment 
and restriction, and the lack of adequate financing for certain income groups. 
The deterrents against overcrowding, while not as strong and as pronounced 
as one might desire, are sufficient to build a better community. Outstanding 
among them are these: 

1. The desire on the part of most area residents to maintain the value of 
their property ; 

2. The cooperative spirit and efforts of various departments of city govern- 
ment; 

3. The churches, schools, libraries, and other civic and welfare agencies; 

4, The area council, neighborhood, and street groups. 

Glenville definitely is in need of the benefits of the workable program concept. 
But if the goal of preventing slums is to be achieved, action must start this 
year. Five or 10 years from now will in all probability be too late to prevent 
the spread of blight and reverse the cycle of deterioration. 


SUGGESTION FOR STRENGTHENING 1954 HOUSING ACT 


If the goals of the 1949 and 1954 Housing Act are to boldly move our efforts 
to house all Americans at decent standards from the corrective to the preventive, 
then, we must have legislation which enables the localities to push forward 
with prevention at the same time that it is renewing and rebuilding. There is 
need for greater implementation of the workable program concept. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HENry W. COCKFIELD, 
Chairman, Home and Neighborhood Conservation Committee. 


Mr. Rats. The committee will please come to order. 

We have a statement from the League of Women Voters of Cleve- 
land, by Mrs. John M. Gibbons, president, which I will ask be placed 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT FROM THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF CLEVELAND 


The interest of the League of Women Voters began in 1934 when a study 
item of public housing first appeared on the national program. A support item 
was first adopted in 1936 and State and local leagues gave active support in 
their communities to local housing projects made possible by the Housinz 
Act of 1937 and promoted popular understanding of the work of housing 
authorities. 

The league had long supported housing for social welfare reasons. As it 
acquired more knowledge of the question, it recognized it as an important 
economic factor, also. We followed with care the evolution of an omnibus 
housing bill and supported the bill as presented to both the 79th and 80th 
Congresses. 

This was followed by active support by the Ohio league of the urban re- 
development law passed by the Ohio General Assembly in 1949. 

Following that, the Cleveland league adopted a program item which says: 
“A housing program based on sound community planning; slum clearance 
and public subsidized housing for low income groups.” The Cleveland league 
has worked to create understanding of the problem and worked for the pass- 
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age of the bond issues submitted by the city of Cleveland to finance our urban 
renewal program. 

We regard decent housing as indispensable in providing the moral, social 
and economic climate for a stable citizenry. We believe that government 
has a role to play in stimulating it, particularly through low-cost public hous- 
ing and slum clearance. 

We are deeply concerned that our local urban renewal program has been 
compelled to move so slowly. We have here an administration which favors 
a program of good housing and which has the support and understanding of 
the people. We have both private capital and public funds available. We 
hope that the study and investigation of this committee will bring measures, 
either of law or procedure, which will enable cities to move swiftly in the 
vital job of restoring the decayed heart of the city to social and economic 

Ith. 
ates Mrs. Joun M. Gipsons, President. 

Mr. Rarns. As I call the list of witnesses now I want you to come 
up forward and find seats within the rail so we can cooperate or else 
we will not be able to get through all of the witnesses. 

Senator Thomas Burke, Mr. Jack McGinty, Mr. Don Timerman, 
Mr. Elwood Dietrich 

Mr. Licurner. I am representing Mr. Elwood Dietrich, sir. 

Mr. Rarns. Come around. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick Mohan, Mr. Arnold Walker, Mr. Thomas 
Watson. 

Mr. Wynne. I am representing Mr. Watson. My name is David 
Wynne. 

r. Rarns. Dr. John Bruere, and Msgr. Robert Navin. 

Now, if I may state to the witnesses, this is what we are attempti 
to do: Ordinarily, this committee only handles 8 witnesses a day, | 
this morning we handled 8 witnesses. We do that because so many 
poop wanted to testify in Cleveland. We wanted to hold 2 days of 

earings, but we were unable to, because of hearings back in Wash- 
ington. We want to put all of these witnesses on, if you will sum- 
marize your statement and you may put your entire statement in the 
record, which, after all, is the most important part, because that goes 
back to the Banking and Currency Committee, of which we are only 
3 members of a 29-member group. 

So we have 1 hour set aside for this group of witnesses and I will 
appreciate it if we can keep on schedule. 

fias Senator Burke come in? We expect him right away. 

We will proceed with the next witness, Mr. McGinty, Cleveland 
Federation of Labor. Is Mr. McGinty here? 

The next witness is Rev. Don Timerman. You may come around, 
Mr. Timerman. You represent the Cleveland Church Federation ? 

Mr. TrwermMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rains. Have a seat and identify yourself for the record and 
you may proceed. If you have copies of our statement, we will ask 
our clerk to hand them out to the press and to the members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Timerman. Do I understand, Mr. Chairman, that you simply 
want a simple summary ? 

Mr. Rains. How long is your statement ? 
Mr. TrmermMan. Two pages. 
Mr. Rarns. You have time for that. Go ahead with your statement. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. DONALD TIMERMAN, CLEVELAND CHURCH 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Trmerman. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
am Dr. Donald Timerman, acting executive secretary of the Cleveland 
Church Federation, and I am glad to reflect the great concern of the 
churches, clergy, and laymen of this city over the matter of honsing, 
both in general and in particular, as it affects the welfare of the 
people of Cleveland, especially in regard to the minority groups of 
the city, including racial groups. 

The social-work department of the church federation was in charge 

of the program of Cleveland Ministerial Association on December 13, 
1954, with a panel of qualified leaders including Miss Belle Greve, Mr. 
J.T. Yielding, Mr. M. C. Clarke, Mr. Robert Heinton, Mr. George S. 
Voinovich, and Mr. Ernest J. Bohn. Asa result of this discussion, the 
association, at its next meeting, voted unanimously to recommend to 
the ministers of Greater Cleveland that Brotherhood Sunday, Febru- 
ary 20, 1955, be used in the churches, by sermon and otherwise, to sup- 
port the better housing program for Cleveland. The statement by 
Police Capt. David E. Kerr was read that— 
80 percent of the killings and assaults with weapons occur in an area bounded 
east and west by East 55th Street and East 22d and north and south by Cedar 
Avenue and Kingsbury Run, but two crime cases occurred at the Cedar Apart- 
ments and the Outhwaite Homes of the Metropolitan Housing Authority. Less 
than one-half of 1 percent of the crimes investigated are committed on the 
housing project properties. 

Material on this subject was sent to the churches and widely studied. 

On January 7, 1956, “40 foes of bigotry braved the cold weather” to 
help clean up the debris left by the bombing of a new home in the 
Sane Square area due to be occupied by a Negro family the following 
month. 

The cleanup detail was organized by Mr. Frank W. Baldau, execu- 
tive director of the Cleveland Community Relations Board, Dr. Angus 
C. Hull, executive secretary of the Cleveland Baptist Association, and 
Mr. Herbert T. Miller, associate secretary of the Cleveland Church 
Federation. Among the clergymen who pitched in to clean the debris 
were Dr. Harold C. Phillips, pastor of First Baptist Church, Dr. 
Howard J. Brown, pastor of the Church of the Saviour (Methodist), 
Rev. John L. O’Hear, pastor of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Dr. John 
Bruere, pastor of the Calvary Presbyterian Church, Rev. Jesse Cavi- 
leer of the Unitarian Society, Rev. Danila Pascu of the Roumanian 
Baptist Church, Rev. Robert Gemmer of Fenn College, Rev. Dean 
Short of Fidelity Baptist Church, and Rev. Eugene Navias of the 
First Unitarian Church. 

About 30 lay people and neighbors joined in removing the wreckage 
and women brought coffee and cake for the volunteers. 

On January 31, 1956, representatives of churches in Shaker and 
Cleveland Heights met at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church under the 
sponsorship of that church’s committee on Christian social relations, 
chaired by Malcolm B. Vilas. Frederick Sterbenz of the Cleveland 
Press moderated the hearing. 

“There’s one dirty word that hasn’t been mentioned here. That’s 
bigotry. Until you make up your minds you will live next to a Negro 
community, you won’t get rid of slums,” declared Upshur Evans of the 
Cleveland Development Foundation. 
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Welfare Director Belle Greve issued an invitation to “visit some of 
our own city’s rotten housing.” 

“Go where garbage is’ knee deep and rats are as big as cats,” Miss 
Greve said. “We advertise that we are ‘the best location in the Nation’ 
and we invite people to come here. But we haven’t found a way to 
solve our problems. I’d like to see the building code enforced. I’m 
ashamed that my own department doesn’t do the job it should.” 

Herbert Miller of the detiedls federation predicted that in 10 years 
the city would have a “Harlem” if the people maintained the attitude 
of “keeping the Negro in his place.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer said afterward editorially : 


Some blunt and unpleasant facts about the city’s slums were stressed at a 
meeting on housing at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Cleveland Heights. No 
sugarcoating was put on the presentation of conditions by the experts who spoke, 
and the problems were not minimized or sentimentalized. 

The costs of slums in crime, fires, unsightliness, effects on occupants, and 
unworth use of valuable land have often been repeated. Not often enough, in 
our judgment, have the moral implications of the neglect, apathy, bigotry, and 
segregation that slums represent been explored. The continuing and increasing 
interest of clergymen and church members in the problem is worth encouragement 
and recognition. 


The Cleveland Press said editorially : 


No “business” answer to slums. At the moment, Upshur Evans’ job is to fight 
through the underbrush of red tape surrounding the hopeful Garden Valley 
housing development, which will provide decent homes for some people who now 
must live in the slums. This is the first project of the privately financed Cleve- 
land Development Foundation, and Evans is the group’s director. Before this 
assignment, Evans was a businessman, an executive of the Standard Oil Co. 

He knows from his present difficult job, how immensely difficult it is to tear 
out the slums and rebuild with decent housing. And, significantly because of 
his business background, he has learned that there is no “business” answer to 
the problem of preventing the growth of new slums. 

People will continue to jam into overpacked tenements so long as the area 
where decent new housing can be built for Negroes is so severely limited. And 
the limiting factor isn’t money, but prejudice and emotion. Evans stated it very 
clearly with these words at a meeting the other night: ‘“There’s one dirty word 
that hasn’t been mentioned here. That’s bigotry. Until you make up your minds 
you will live next to a Negro community, you won’t get rid of slums.” 

Big spending, big plans, big talk may ease the conscience of the community. 
But they won’t end the slums. Slums will be here forever, unless—all of us 
realize you can’t perpetually fence off growing populations in old neighborhoods, 
neighborhoods which already are inadequate and hopelessly overcrowded. 


Mr. Rarns. Thank you, Mr. Timerman. I wish we had time to talk 
with you, but we don’t have time. 

Mr. Trmerman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rains. I am going to have to ask the witnesses to summarize 
their statements. Two pages takes longer than I thought. 

The next witness is Senator Thomas Burke, cochairman, legislative 
committee, Welfare Federation of Cleveland. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS A. BURKE, WELFARE FEDERATION 
OF CLEVELAND 


Mr. Burke. I have a statement to submit. 
Mr. Rarns. We will appreciate it if you submit it for the record 
and summarize it in your remarks. 

Mr. Burke. Yes, sir. 
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(The statement is as follows :) 


REMARKS BY FORMER UNITED STATES SENATOR THOMAS A. BURKE AT THE PUBLIC 
HEARING OF THE HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Rains and members of the Housing Subcommittee, we are deeply grateful 
for this opportunity of speaking to you at this public hearing on the housing 
problem in Cleveland. 

I am speaking on behalf of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland since I serve 
as cochairman of its legislative committee. The welfare federation is a volunteer 
association of voluntary and tax-supported health and welfare agencies and 
hospitals as well as civic and service organizations which have health and welfare 
as part of their objectives. One hundred ninety-four such organizations join 
gether in the federation to work on ways of coping with the problems affecting 
the health and welfare of the citizens of this great metropolitan area. These 
problems. of course, are many and varied, but housing is recognized as one of the 
major factors of social breakdown and contributes greatly to the demand for 
health and welfare services in this community. 

We know you will hear from other persons talking today about statistics on land 
use, construction, financing, and other phases of the housing problem. Therefore 
we think it is fitting for us to emphasize the human needs which grow out of 
inadequate housing in our community. We have considerable factual data but we 
would rather stress the effect it has on families and individuals served by our 
agencies. 

The federation’s concern in housing extends over many years. An illustration 
of this is a study conducted by the federation in 1946, entitled, ‘‘Slum Housing is 
Subsidized Housing.” It was a review of reports on 22 families in slum homes 
and the information was submitted by 12 of our leading member agencies. These 
eases revealed the effect of poor housing on health, separation of families, 
domestic discord, delinquent behavior, family rehabilitation, and many other 
problems. The report concluded that “it is easy to prove that bad housing is 
present in a high percentage of delinquency, tuberculosis, unmarried mothers, and 
other kinds of social problems. The measurable estimates of dollar savings to be 
secured through good housing are significant. The full losses due to the neglect 
to provide children with the opportunity of a good home, however, cannot be 
measured in dollars. The full measure of good housing must be in the kind of 
people we produce, since they are the Nation’s only real asset.” 

In 1952, the Central Areas Community Council, a member organization of the 
welfare federation, gave detailed study to housing problems that had existed in 
this area for many years. This council is located in the greatest slum area of our 
city. They identified the basic underlying problem as a shortage of housing units. 
This shortage was caused by the failure of home building to keep pace with a 
rapidly growing population, and by racial discrimination against Negroes which 
denied to residents of this area equal access to housing that was available else- 
where in the city and county. 

The housing platform of the council long recognized that elimination of the 
housing shortage would not come from a piecemeal approach, it would come rather 
from teamwork between public and private groups representing a unified ap- 
proach toward the building of more housing for all segments of the population 
and from community attitudes that will promote equality of opportunity in hous- 
ing. By teamwork, the council meant private enterprise groups and public 
programs doing what they could. Because the job is huge and there is need for 
the resources of all interested groups, they advocated maximum cooperation 
between public and private resources. 

They pointed out further that one program in public-assisted housing is that 
known as public low-income housing. This program is designed to meet the 
needs of low-income groups. They believe that it is an integral part of a team- 
work approach leading to a comprehensive program which would supply de- 
cent and suitable housing’for every American family. 

Because of this problem, the Central Area Council made the following resolu- 
tion in October 1952, which was endorsed by our board of trustees: 

Resolved, That we go on record recommending a teamwork approach to 
relieving the housing shortage, and that we commend the efforts made 
to date both by private housing enterprise and by public housing programs; 
and 
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Resolved, That we urge private enterprise to continue to do what it can 
to make special effort to serve all segments of the population that need 
housing; and 

Resolved also, That there is need in Cleveland for additional low-income 
public housing that is of sound permanent construction since it is patent to 
all who are observant that private enterprise has not provided, and perhaps 
cannot provide decent housing for low-income families ; and 

Resolved, That we support the plan of the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority to erect the presently contemplated low-income housing unity; 
and finally 

Resolved, That we urge the earliest possible erection of the full 6,000 units 
of low-income public housing allotted to the whole Metropolitan Cleveland 
area. 

I might point out in passing, that only a fraction of the allotment of 6,000 units 
made in 1952, has been achieved nearly 4 years later. 

In this regard, it is interesting to note that a local private home construction 
firm is currently building some new apartments in a slum area in Cleveland. 
An article in the December 21, 1955, issue of the Cleveland Plain Dealer said, 
among other things. ‘These apartments designed to provide ‘relocation’ hous- 
ing for families displaced by slum clearance will do no such thing.” The presi- 
dent of the company was quoted as saying, “We’re able to accommodate the 
people who are earning $1.75 an hour and up, but at today’s building and financ- 
ing costs it is economically impossible to provide new housing for those earning 
less than that.” I might add that this is the first and only private firm which 
has attempted to build such housing. 

One dollar and seventy-five cents per hour is the equivalent of $3,500 per year. 
The 1950 census showed that there were 412,000 dwelling units in Cuyahoga 
County. About 200,000 were occupied by renters. The median salary for this 
group was $3,300 or considerably below the earnings necessary to pay the rent 
in this new apartment. This would appear to justify some type of housing 
subsidy. 

Our board of trustees in January of this year, considered a budget request 
from the Cleveland Urban League, one of our member organizations, to provide: 
for a worker on its staff to meet partially the increased problems of housing. 
This request was based upon: 


1. The increase in nonwhite population in Cleveland and the corresponding 
difficulty in housing. 

2. The establishment on the part of the National Urban League of a 
priority in the Urban League program of work on the housing problem. 

3. The joint request of agencies concerned with the nonwhite housing 
problem and the endorsement of these agencies of having a worker on the 
Urban League staff rather than creating a separate agency. 

Because of the factors involved in this request, our Board authorized the 
appointment of a committee to determine what more can be done by an organ- 
ization like ours in relation to the Negro housing problem in Cleveland. I cite 
this, because it illustrates we are facing some very critical housing problems 
in this community. 

I should like to include the following statement received last week by one of 
cur largest member agencies. It further illustrates the problems faced by 
persons served by these agencies: 

The Family Service Association provides social treatment services for many 
families who live in the central congested area of the city. When families, 
request help with serious personal and family problems, the presence of a 
serious housing problem substantially limits the possibilities of a social rehabili- 
tation of the family. It is our observation that in addition to affecting the 
health and physical well-being of people, inadequate housing is an important 
factor in contributing to antisocial behavior where people are forced to live 
in conditions which fall below minimum standards of health and decency. The 
following are three case illustrations which are somewhat typical of many 
other situations where housing is an important factor in threatening the stability 
and productivity of people. 

Case No. 1 


Mr. and Mrs. S. and their three children were evicted from a residential hotel 
for nonpayment of rent. Mr. S. is typical of newcomers who are attracted to 
the labor market of the Cleveland area and he was forced into paying an 
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excessive proportion of his income for rent because of his inability to find quar- 
ters at a reasonable figure. With his furniture in the street he found the best 
place he could, which consists of 2 rooms upstairs in the back of a store, for 
which he pays $80 a month. The family are required to use a communal bath- 
room with other people and because of the overcrowding and poor condition of 
the property, the whole family are discouraged. Mr. S. is not a man who can 
take too much responsibility. In fact, he is not unlike many men who have 
deserted their children when under pressure and the problem of housing defi- 
nitely contributes to the kind of discouragement which would break this whole 
family wide open. 


Case No. 2 


Mr. and Mrs. H. and their 8 children, ranging in ages from 14 years to 1 
month, had a house in which they were living sold out from under them. They 
moved into 1 room for which they paid $10 a week. From 1950 to 1955 this 
family of 9 lived in 1 room, even though they used every resource in the com- 
munity in an effort to find more adequate housing. The father was a steady 
worker, and after the babies were old enough, the mother worked too, so that the 
problem was not just one of income but the availability of housing for this size 
family in the modest income group. Not until 1955 did they find a 5-room 
apartment which is more adequate to their needs, but even here they share the 
kitchen and bath with other families in their rooming house. . This ageney was 
active for over a year and a half trying to help the family with problems of 
family relationships but these efforts were somewhat futile because of the 
pressing nature of the housing problem. 


Case No. 3 


This is the situation of a woman with 3 children, a 9-year-old boy, an 8-year- 
old girl, and a 4-year-old boy, whose husband deserted and whose whereabouts 
are unknown. The family are getting public assistance and live in 2 furnished 
rooms, not adjoining, for which they pay $15 a week. This family lives in a 
single family dwelling converted to multiple use and because no bathrooms were 
added, they share the lavatory and bath with 14 other people as well as sharing 
the kitchen with 10 other people. ‘The children are beginning to show many 
problems of behavior, their eating habits are most irregular and geared to when 
the family can use the kitchen, and the mother is so upset so much of the time 
because of the undesirable circumstances under which they are living that it is 
very difficult to stabilize her enough so that she can properly raise the children. 

At this point, I would like to call on 2 representatives of 2 important groups 
within the welfare federation, namely, the committee on older persons, and the 
Area Councils Association. Mr. Einar Carlson, of Pennell, Carlson, & Reese, 
will speak on behalf of the welfare federation’s housing committee, and Karl 
Rudolph, of the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. and president of our Area 
Councils Association, will speak on its behalf. 


WELFARE FEDERATION OF CLEVELAND 


To: Subcommittee on Housing, Banking and Currency Committee, House of 
Representatives : 

From: Representatives of Housing Committee, Welfare Federation of Cleveland 

Re housing for older persons 

Date: February 13, 1956 


A, SUMMARY OF CONSIDERATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF HOUSING COMMITTEE, 
WELFARE FEDERATION OF CLEVELAND 


1. We concur with the findings of the staff report to the Subcommittee on 
Housing (pursuant to S. Res. 57), Committee on Panking and Currency, United 
States Senate, January 4, 1956, entitled “Housing for the Aged.” We believe 
this report to be accurate and comprehensive. Our local findings generally 
support those of the report.’ 

2. Re public housing. We wish to emphasize the importance of— 

(a) Admission of the single older persons and building of single units for 
them ; 





1 We are aware that this House committee has issued its own report, but we did not 
have opportunity to review it prior to preparation of this statement. 
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‘ (b) More public housing units available for older persons—not segregated 
y age; 

(c) Inclusion in public housing developments of facilities for common use 
(as in Golden Age Apartment—Cedar)extension in Cleveland) ; ; 

(d) Recommendations of staff report, Housing for the Aged, relative to 
“site, environment and location,” page 19, “construction and facilities,” 
pages 19, 20, 21; 

3. Re Privately financed housing: 

(a2) Long-term low-interest financing should be made available to private 
developers and to nonprifit agencies wishing to develop group housing facili- 
ties and apartments for older persons. 

(b) Credit provisions should be liberalized to enable older persons to 
finance home purchases ; 

(c) (1) In general we are in accord with the provisions of Senator 
Sparkman’s bill, 8. 2790, introduced January 5, 1956. However, we believe 
that his estimates are low in relation to actual construction costs in Cleve- 
land and vicinity. On page 5, lines 21-25, and on page 6, lines 1-5, the bill 
reads: 

“* * * The mortgage may involve a principal obligation not in excess of 
$12,500,000, and not in excess of $7,600 per family unit for such part of such 
property as may be attributable to dwelling use, except that the Commissioner 
may by regulation increase this amount to not to exceed $8,600 in any geo- 
graphical area where he finds that cost levels so require, and not in excess 
of 95 per centum of the Commisisoner’s estimate of the value of the property 
or project. * * *” 

On page 4, lines 13-23, the bill reads : 

“[A mortgage shall] involve a principle obligation * * * in an amount not 
to exceed $7,600, except that the Commissioner may by regulation increase 
this amount to not to exceed $8,600 in any geographical area where he finds ' 
that cost levels so require, and not to exceed 95 per centum of the appraised 
value * * * of a property upon which there is located a dwelling designed prin- 
cipally for a single-family residence * * *” 

We believe these amounts are too low. Our findings indicate that, in this } 
area, $10,000-$12,000 is the minimum amount necessary for multiple-dwell- t 
ing units and that much more would be required for single units. The costs 
would be higher for multiple-dwelling units if common facilities—cafeteria, 
lounge, hobby shops, nurses’ quarters—were included and the costs of such 
facilities apportioned to each residential unit. The proposed dollar limita- 
tion of $8,600 per unit might very well result in a percentage limitation in | 
Cleveland of less than 70 percent of the appraised value of the completed 
house or project. 

(2) Section 213 of the National Housing Act (cooperative housing— 
(management type) should be revised so that projects made up of suites i! 
averaging less than 4 rooms each qualify for mortgage insurance propor- i 
tionately as generous as projects made up of suites of 4 rooms or more, : 
because the needs of aged persons are more appropriately met by small 
suites. The average suite size of a well-designed project for older persons 
tends to be less-than 4 rooms. 

4. We recognize the responsibility of our local community to see that various 
services needed by older persons are provided in accordance with the statement 
on page 24 of the staff report, namely: 

“Communities can help many more older persons to remain comfortably in the 
community by providing home medical care, housekeeping help, friendly visit- 
ing, central and home meal services, night attendants, laundry service, com- 
munity centers, chiropody, occupational therapy, foster and boarding homes, and 
information and counseling services.” 

All of these services are being provided to some degree. The Welfare Federa- 
tion accepts its community responsibility to study the need for such services 
and to see that they are provided and evaluated. 
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B. FACTS ABOUT CLEVELAND AREA (CUYAHOGA COUNTY) AND CONCLUSIONS OF 
HOUSING COMMITTEE, WELFARE FEDERATION 
1. Population 1ftey 
Our county census of persons 65 and over is comparable to that of the Nation. 


Population 65 years and over* 
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1 Data prepared by Research Department, Welfare Federation of Cleveland. 


2. Income 


The median income of heads of households 65 years and over in the standard 
metropolitan area (Cuyahoga and Lake Counties) is $2,595 for homeowners, _ 
$1,675 for renters. Sixty-four percent own their own homes. The median annual 
income for the population 65 years and over in the standard metropolitan area is 
$1,175 (male, $1,959; female, $668). These figures are.for 1949 income. We 
recognize that income for general population has gone up since then, but prob- 
ably not for older persons. 

In the county there are currently (January 1956) 11,051 persons receiving 
old-age assistance, average payment $44.96 per month. Almost 1 out of every 10 
persons 65 years or over is receiving old-age assistance. The maximum grant 
in Ohio is still only $65 per month. (Some persons receive more if there are 
health needs, or other sources of income such as old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits, but the standards are minimum and total income low.) 


$8. Building costs and financing 


(a) Local architects and builders concur in the opinion that measured by 
today’s building costs a suitable apartment, whether in a conventional apartment 
building or a motel-type unit, will result in an investment of capital which would 
require a rental in excess of what the average older person would be able to pay 


in order that a reasonable return on the investment may be earned by the private 
investor’s capital. 
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(b) It is proving exceedingly difficult to get any encouragement from banks 
or insurance companies for financing housing units for older persons on a con- 
ventional basis or within present FHA limitations. To date the only solution we 
see possible locally is subsidized housing unless FHA is liberalized by increasing 
cost limitations. 


4. Demand for housing by older persons 
Our statement that there is a demand for housing for older persons is based 
upon: 
we (a) Inquiries received by social agencies and the community information 
service, brought to our attention repeatedly by staffs of these agencies. (No 
available statistics, unduplicated count, type of housing needed, etc.) 

(b) Results of a survey of employed and retired groups which might be 
a market for downtown middle-cost housing, prepared for St. Vincent char- 
ity redevelopment plan.* Ninety-one of the 823 returned questionnaires 
were from retired teachers. The survey dealt more with types of facilities 
and location than with demand but the returns showed demand for 1-bedroom 
apartments within the rent scale of $40-$80 per month. 

(c) Applications to the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority show 
need of older persons for good, low-rent housing. The new Golden Age 
apartment building, with 104 suites for older persons, was filled immedi- 
ately and many applicants rejected. 

(d) Experience of the Lakewood Golden Age Club members who have 
developed plans for a Golden Age cooperative apartment building. 

(e) Experience of the Council of Jewish Women who are trying to de- 
velop a multiple-unit facility with common services. 

(f) Expressions of interest and concern by older persons in Golden Age 
Club meetings and conferences. 


5. Housing problems facing older persons gleaned from ewperience of welfare 
agencies, counseling and information services, etc. 
(a) There are insufficient rental units available for older persons that are— 
1. Available to them (many landlords will not rent to older persons) ; 
2. Within their economic means (rents are too high) ; 
3. Suitable to their needs (those available are often substandard dwellings, 
in inconvenient locations, without safe or proper facilities). 
(b) Homeownership for older persons presents difficulties : 
1. New homes are too costly and/or cannot be financed. 
2. Old homes are too large and/or too expensive to maintain, renovations 
cannot be financed, locations are poor. 
3. Some persons want to move into rental, multiunit dwellings, if possible, 
particularly if some common services are available. 
4. Many older persons are physically unable to manage a house. 


6. Conclusions 


(a) Under present conditions the low-income group must have their housing 
need met through public housing. ‘There are some in the low-middle-income 
group not now eligible for public housing who cannot afford private rentals. 

(0) The middle-income group will have to find the answer through— 

1. Cooperatives ; 

2. Subsidized housing; 

8. Private housing with more liberal plans for financing new construction 
or for renovating old, to bring up to standard. 

°) Housing units for the aged, whether rental, cooperative, or purchased 
should: 

1. Not be old folks villages but should be a part of the community, 

2. Be located so as to be convenient to transportation and shopping cen- 
ters and other community facilities, y 

3. Be designed so that they are suitable to the needs of older persons, but 
not exclusively so (i. e., also suitable to young couples, et cetera) with 
safety features, proper steps, et cetera. 

4. Provide, when of the multiple-unit type, some common facilities and 
services (such as lounge, hobby shops, cafeteria, central office), 


* Submitted to city planning commission. 
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For emphasis, we repeat, the solution of the housing needs of older persons lies 
‘in amendments to the laws governing public housing and in the liberalization of 
FHA as outlined earlier in this report. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Mr. EINAR CARLSON, 
Chairman, Housing Committee. 
Mrs. FRANK M. Barry, 
Secretary, Housing Committee. 
Members of Housing Committee: 
Mr. Harry F. Affelder, Wolf Envelope Co.; Mr. Edwin L. Andrew, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc.; Mr. Vernon Burt, Jamison, Ulrich, 
Hope, Johnson & Burt; Mrs. Jac L. Einstein; Mr. Stuart 
Harrison, Cleveland Cliff Iron Corp.; Mr. Robert Little, Little 
& Associates; Mr. Wallace G. Teare, Weinberg and Teare; Mr. 
Alex Treuhaft, Keves-Treuhaft Co.; Miss Margaret W. Wagner, 
Benjamine Rose Institute; Mr. David M. Ward, Ward & Conrad. 


FEBRUARY 17, 1956. 


To: Mr. Albert Rains, chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, United States House of Representatives. 

From: Mr. Einar Carlson, chairman, committee on housing, Welfare Federation 
of Cleveland. 


This is an extension of my testimony submitted by Senator Thomas A. Burke, 
chairman of the legislative committee of the Welfare Federation. The oral 
testimony and other documents were presented by Senator Burke to the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing at the Cleveland hearing on February 13, 1956. 

Because of the limited time it was not possible to prepare a summary of the 
documented data contained in appendix A of the report entitled “Welfare Fed- 
eration of Cleveland, 1001 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio—To: Subcommittee on 
Housing, Banking and Currency Committee, House of Representatives; from: 
Representatives of housing committee, Welfare Federation of Cleveland; re: 
Housing for older persons ; date: February 13, 1956.” 


INTERPRETATION OF DATA IN APPENDIX A 


The tables in appendix A point up facts about persons 65 years and over, in 
the Cleveland area, which have a significant relationship to the housing problem. 

The tables include data on population (table 1), income (table 2), owner and 
occupied dwelling units (table 3), sex of head of household (table 4), number 
of persons in households where head is 65 and over (table 5), income for owner 
and renter occupied dwelling units where head is 65 and over (tables 6a, 6b, 6c), 
gross monthly rental (tables 7a and 7b), range of gross monthly rentals (table 
8), gross rent as percentage of income (tables 9a and 9b), Consumer Price 
Index, 1950 and 1955 (table 10), owner and renter occupied dwelling units— 
dilapidated and total (table 11). Data covers either standard metropolitan 
area, (Cuyahoga and Lake Counties) designated as SMA or city of Cleveland; 
some compares the two. 

Certain significant facts are apparent from study of the data in these tables. 
All data refer to those 65 and over except as indicated. 

1. The population of those 65 and over in 1950 in the SMA was nearly 113,000; 
G3 percent lived in the city of Cleveland. 

2. Data on income (1949) shows that 1614 percent of the males and 52.7 percent 
of the females had no income. 50 percent of those with income received less 
than $1,175. The median income for men was $1,959, but of women only $668. 

3. The number of dwelling units (1950) where head of household is 65 or over 
totals 53,375 in the SMA; 64 percent are owner-occupied; 36 percent renter- 
occupied. In Cleveland City the total is 35,220, of which 42 percent, or almos‘ 
15,000, are renter-occupied. 

4. There are 53,375 heads of households 65 and over. Of these at least 50 
percent are living with their spouse. An additional 17 percent, or 9,275, are 
living alone; 6,280 of these are female. (Source, U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
Bulletin H-B38.) There are 10,525 other female heads of multiperson house- 
holds who are not living with a spouse (e. g. single, separated, divorced, widowed). 
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5. Incomes of heads of household (1949) show that 50 percent of those owning 
their homes in the SMA had an income of less than $2,600. The income of 50 
percent of the renters in this area was less than $1,700. In the city of Cleveland, 
the situation is worse, 50 percent of the owners had less than $2,500, 50 percent 
of the renters less than $1,500. In fact 40 percent of the Cleveland renters had 
ineonies less than $1,000. It is significant that over 50 percent of female heads 
of rental units in the total area had income of less than $1,000. Female home- 
owners in the metropolitan area had a median income of $1,228. This means that 
50 percent found it necessary to operate a home on less than this ameunt. 

6. In the city of Cleveland in 1950 the median gross monthly rental was $39 
(table 7a). In the metropolitan area each month 90 percent of these renters 
paid rent between $16.50 and $99.90; 80 percent paid between $21.10 and $80.00; 
and 50 percent paid between $29.95 and $58.10. Comparable ranges of rents for 
renters of all ages were narrower—for example 90 percent paid between $22.00 
and $92.50 (table 8). 

7. The percentage of income that goes for gross rent is high among the older 
heads of households. In 1950 at least 30 percent paid over 30 percent of income 
as gross rent. Nearly one-half of this group were females living without a spouse. 
The percentage of income going for gross rent is much higher among those 65 
and over than among the general population. 

The Consumer Price Index shows that all items have gone up from 100.4 per- 
cent in 1950 to 116 percent in 1955 while rent has gone up from 107.2 to 144.6. 
During this period of time income of the general population has risen. It is 
estimated that the income of those 65 and over had not increased at the same 
rate. 

It is generally believed, therefore, that the percentage of income going for 
gross rent is higher today than in 1950. This represents a serious problem for 
the older person. 

8. The data presented on the number of dilapidated dwellings show that 
about 1 out of 12 renters 65 and over live in such dwellings. The Bureau of the 
Census material not included in table 11 indicates that an even higher propor- 
tion of those persons not living with their spouse occupied dilapidated dwellings. 
We recognize that these figures on dilapidated dwellings do not include all sub- 
standard dwellings or those unsuitable for older person occuancy (Refer to 
U.S. Bureau of the Census definition of dilapidated dwelling). 

In conclusion, we emphasize that this data on persons 65 and over should be 
viewed as a unit, or constellation of data. It indicates the complexity of the 
housing problem facing older persons. 





APPENDIX A 
TABLE 1.—Population age 65 and over, Cleveland standard metropolitan area; 
1950 


Cleveland standard metropolitan area, total 112,974: 












































Urban places in Cleveland standard| Urban places in Cleveland standard 
metropolitan area: metropolitan area—Con. 

Berea____- 632 Shaker Heights____.______ 2, 369 
Cleveland — 70, 927 South Euclid_____--___-_ 819 
Cleveland Heights____--- 6, 641 University Hights________ 678 
East Cleveland 4, 237 a 
Euclid —_- 1, 750 99, 565 
Garfield Hights._.___._-____ 1, 222 Lake County_---------___ 5,529 
Lakewood 7, 632 Rest of Cuyahoga County_. 7,880 
Maple Heights__-.-----~- 503 —_—_— 
stil inandialiieedeeinemtiiientin ae Total 112, 974 





1 Of these nonwhite 6,133 were in Cleveland city. 
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TABLE 2.—Income in 1949 of persons age 65 and over in the Cleveland standard 
metropolitan area 


















































[Based on 20-percent sample} 
| 
Number of persons a 
| Male Female | Total | Male Female 
| 
Tete Fie oh gona psnseeccnssossacsasscssess 51,725 | 61,895 | 113,620} 100.0} — 100.0 
Persons without income.-......-....-.--.-.--.---.-- 8. 560 32, 580 41, 140 | 16.5 | 52.7 
Re eT 39,960 | 25,585 | 65,545|/ = 7.3| 41.3 
“$1 to'$499 Or loss 6,105} 10,385) 16440) 11.8 16.7 
to 6, 775 7,325 | 14,100 | 13.1 11.8 
$1 3, 915 2,485 | 6, 400 | 7.6 4.0 
$1,500 to $1,999 3, 470 1,825 | 5,295 6.7 2.9 
$2,000 to $2,499 4, 380 1,245 | 5,625 | 8.5 2.0 
$2,500 to $2,999 3, 740 600 | 4, 340 | 7.2 1.0 
$3,000 to $3,499 3, 690 475 4,165 | 7.3 8 
$3,500 to $3,999 2, 065 230 | 2, 295 | 4.0 4 
$4,000 to $4,499 1, 380 165| 1,545 | 2.7 a 
$4,500 to $4,999 140} 1,025 | 1.7 .2 
SE a eee ae 1,210 215 | = 1, 425 | 2.4 a 
"ae eae encaenerie iemaesarnpn seman 5 110 595 | 9 2 
COS aa a a EE SS 640 120 760 | 1.2 2 
$10,000 and over__.........-.......-------------- 1, 220 315 | 1, 535 | 2.4 5 
i 3, 205 3,730 | 6, 935 | 6.2 | 6.0 
Median, those with incomes.......--....-.-.-------- $1, 959 $668 | $1,175 | is ent ere 
| | | 








TABLE 3.—Owner and renter occupied dwelling units—iwhere head of household is 
over age 65, in the Cleveland standard metropolitan area, 1950 


[Based on 20-percent sample] 

















| | 
Owner Renter | are 
occupied | occupied | Total 

A. Number: | | 
Standard metropolitan area_-_.............-.-.-.------ 33, 960 19, 4 415 | 53, 375 
OClpveland Oily... ...-..--.5-..----..5.-5..-. ates ebeninr se 20, 395 a 14, 825 35, 220 
Metropolitan area, excluding Cleveland City... -____- 13, 565 a 4, 590 18, 155. 
B. Percent of total: : : > | Moe . 
Standard metropolitan area_---.-......--------------- 64 | 36 100 
| LE os Sat See ee 58 42 100 
Metropolitan area, ‘excluding Cleveland City._..__.--- 75 | 25 100 





TABLE 4.—Sez of head of household age 65 and over, Cleveland standard 
metropolitan area, 1950 


[Based on 20-percent sample] 











| Number Percent of total 

| 
Male head, wife present, no nonrelatives.....-.....-..-.----------------- 26, 620 50 
0 Ss en Se aa ee ee nee 9, 950 19 
on Clean ease hice oramn wan phe kbaaicimnnaomas as 16, 805 31 
i teigti na cdaleotnnkheecbadinaqudatabeshnbawrehedinkwaenencesu | 53, 375 100 








68692—56— pt. 46 
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Tasle 5.—Estimated number of persons in households where the head of the 
household is 65 and over, Cleveland standard metropolitan area, 1950 


[Based on 20 percent sample] 
































Standard 
: Cleveland 
metropolitan 
area City 
A. Number of households and estimated number of persons 65 and over in 
households: 
Number of households, owner occupied " 33, 960 20, 395 
Number of households, renter occupied 19, 415 14, 825 
ed OT OE IR incr niceennnsccnancccvesshe 53, 375 35, 220 
Wives, in households with both spouses present: 
et ictantnindaeciewewsnubescoapentnaiandninneie 18, 270 10, 675 
cichlids cadinddins<ceccenrencessesevene 8, 350 , 
Estimated total persons 65 and over in these households-__-___--- 79, 995 52, 095 
B. Estimated total number of persons in households where the head is 65 and 
over: 
Owner occupied_--_-- 88, 815 54, 625 
Renter occupied 40, 095 30, 770 
WON ee re ee eas Se ee ee Y 117, 220 85, 395 











Note.—These figures cannot be used as an accurate account. Their only Eurpore is to provide a rough 
estimate of the total population 65 and over for which housing data is available and how many persons are 
affected by the condition and type of this housing. 


TABLE 6a.—Income in 1949 for owner and renter occupied dwelling units where 
head of household is 65 and over in Cleveland standard metropolitan area 





Standard metropolitan area Cleveland City 





Number of Percent of total Number of | Percent of total 
Income! persons persons persons persons 





























Owner | Renter | Owner | Renter | Owner Renter | Owner | Renter 

oeccu- | occu- | occu- | occu- | oecu- | occu- | occu- | occu- 

pied pied pied pied pied | pied pied pied 

| 
ene then C8000. 06k... 220 ike scene 9,145 | 7,240 26.9 37.3 | 5,965 | 5,975 29. 2 40.3 q 

TS eee aera 4,370 | 3,030 12.9 15.6 | 2,645 | 2,400 13.0 16. 2 
eee 4,710 | 3,000 13.9 15.4 | 2,965 | 2,350 14.5 15.9 
EES eS 4, 155 2, 025 12.2 10.4 2, 670 1, 490 13.1 10.0 
TS See eee 2,860 | 1,210 8.4 6.2 | 1,795 790 8.8 5.3 
NOE Ee 2, 135 665 6.3 3.4 1, 220 415 6.0 2.8 
ee ., ae eee 1, 435 520 4.2 2.7 905 365 4.4 2.5 
Be OO ic cenwiicccccienscceeen 2,090 480 6.2 2.5 1, 085 285 5.3 1.9 
een 1, 750 400 5.2 2.1 505 195 2.5 1.3 
IE 6 cium ntancndeiaenocuban 1,310 845 3.8 4.4 640 560 3.2 3.8 
- SRR BA Lee Re a a, 33, 960 | 19,415 | 100.0] 100.0 | 20,395 | 14,825] 100.0 100.0 
ON Ee $2, 595 | $1,675 |-.--..--|-------- $2, 428 | $1, 482 |........]........ 











1 Income of only primary families and individuals. 











ice ae en 
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TABLE 6b.—Income in 1949 for owner and renter occupied dwelling units where 
head of household is 65 and over in Cleveland standard metropolitan area 









































Owner occupied Renter occupied 
aia Male 
Income ead, , 
_ — ree | Teh| ee — Femelle | Total 

present, ea | present, , ea 

no non. | head no non. | head 

relatives relatives 
Less than $1,000. ......-.-.-- 3, 195 1, 665 4,285 | 9,145 1, 775 1, 595 3, 870 7, 240 
$1,000 to $1,999............-.- 2,175 935 1, 260 4, 370 1, 415 555 1, 060 3, 030 
$2,000 to $2,999... 2, 955 825 930 | 4,710 1, 590 590 820 | 3,000 
$3,000 to $3,999_............-- 2, 710 650 795 4,155 1, 305 330 390 2, 025 
$4,000 to $4,999.......--...-.. 1, 830 500 530 | 2, 755 180 275 1, 210 
$5,000 to $5,900_.............. 1, 430 285 420 2, 135 415 120 130 665 
$6,000 to $6,999_...........-.-- 870 285 280 1 75 80 165 520 
$7,000 to $9,999............--- 1, 385 375 330 | 2,090 315 55 110 480 
$10,000 or more---_.--.---.-.-- 1, 060 375 315 | 1,750 210 75 115 400 
pS. Qe oe 660 265 385 1,310 295 210 340 845 

| ee SER See | 18,270 | 6,160 9, 530 | 33, 960 8,350 | 3, 790 7, 275 19, 415 
NS ee Siaepoe tatiana ee bere $3,177 | $2,422 | $1,228 | $2,595 | $1,527 | $1,351 () $1, 675 
Percent of total__...........- 34 64 16 | 7 | 13 36 
1 Less than $1,000, 


TABLE 6¢c.—Income in 1949 for owner and renter occupied dwelling units where 
head of household is 65 and over in Cleveland city 






































Owner occupied Renter occupied 
ncome § ead, 
wife — Female | pot) | _ wile oo Female | otal 
present, head head present, head head 
no non- no non- 
relatives relatives 
Less than $1,000__..........- 2, 100 1,135 2,730 | 5,965 1, 445 1, 445 3,085 5, 975 
$1,000 to $1,999_-..........-.- 1,300 595 750 2, 645 1,170 460 77 2, 400 
$2,000 to $2,999..........._-_- 1,845 540 580 | 2,965 1, 215 475 660 | 2,350 
$3,000 to $3,999_............_- 1, 725 445 500 | 2,670 955 27 265 1, 490 
$4,000 to $4,999....._-.....-__ 1,080 380 335 1,795 500 135 155 790 
$5,000 to $5,999_.........---.. 77 195 255 1, 220 260 90 65 415 
$6,000 to $6,999_.......-.....- 535 185 185 905 190 50 125 365 
$7,000 to $9,999_.........-.-.. 680 200 205 | 1,085 200 30 55 285 
$10,000 or More. __..--..-.--- 335 70 100 505 85 55 55 195 
Not reported. ............... 305 120 215 640 180 140 240 560 
| ee 10,675 | 3,865 * 5,855 20, 395 6,200 | 3,150 5,475 14, 825 
BL. a dennkacdcswbascous $2,967 | $2,274 if) eae ee $2,325 | $1,130 | py ae 
Percent of total.........---.. 30 1 1 | 58 18 9 15 42 








1 Less than $1,000, 
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TABLE 7a.—Gross monthly rental reported for heads of households 65 and over,. 
Cleveland standard metropolitan area, 1950 


[Based on 20 percent sample] 


Se ee eee 




















Number Percent of total 
Gross monthly rent Standard Standard 
metropoli- st ma metropoli- Comend 
tan area y tan area ity 

oy OS Ren als a eis ee epe 145 145 0.7 1.0 
a SE Re Se ee ee ee ee 465 425 2.4 2.9 
ON SSG SRE ES A ER SR Pa 830 720 4.3 4.9 
tes ete de deh abeupaainbescerd 1, 300 1, 210 6.7 8.2 
| RRR Ea. oa area S-SoT : 1, 580 1, 520 8.1 10.3 
hice RSs 2 SE. SEES SES ee 1, 575 1, 410 8.1 9.5 
TE ER Se 25 2S Se eee: 1, 640 1, 475 8.5 9.9 
facts ok SOR oe dais cnet ooh aie naved 3, 275 2,7 16.9 18.4 
SS CS Se Sea ee Se ee es 2, 570 1, 800 13.2 12.1 
ris er 8 ed eee banboeeseenue 1, 880 9.7 6.6 
| a Ee eee a7. Or ee ee 1,080 495 5.6 3.3 
DO OE sais ones arde wesckcccstccasciwiwescwncccesnn 855 375 4.4 2.5 
a a ee ee ae ee 2, 220 1, 535 11,4 10.4 
| RE ee et eee a ee 19, 415 14, 825 100.0 100.0 
eel aS) SERS SIS See RE Ce $43. 24 DPA aukikwc cde unlccnnncextaws 
























































TABLE 7b.—Gross monthly rental reported for heads of households 65 and over in 
Cleveland standard metropolitan area, 1950 : 
[Based on 20-percent sample] 
Standard metropolitan area Cleveland city 
Gross monthly . ey ons . ee q 
rent ead, wife ther ead, wife} Other 
present, male F —_ Total | present, male ve Total 
no non- head z no non- head 
relative relative 
Less than $10-__-._--- 25 85 35 145 25 85 35 145 
990 60-008... =. .3.40: 30 240 195 465 20 220 185 425 
EET: 130 320 380 830 115 275 330 720° 
$20 to $24_.......__.- 335 415 550 1, 300 315 385 510 1,210 
935 to 900... Ld 660 325 595 1, 580 645 325 550 1, 520 
are 635 300 640 1, 575 560 280 570 1, 410 
$35 to $30_..........- 800 230 610 1, 640 710 215 550 1, 475 
$40 to $49__.___.____- 1, 730 445 1, 100 3,275 1, 490 355 885 2,730 
$50 to $50_..........- 1, 345 290 935 2, 570 955 245 600 1, 800 
$60 to $74__.________- 940 275 665 1, 880 470 165 350 985 
$75 to $99. __.._-...- 475 160 445 1, 680 180 90 225 485 
$100 or more_____--_- 370 130 355° 855 150 80 145 375 
Not reported ___..--- 875 575 770 2, 220 565 430 540 1, 535 
7 REE 8, 350 3, 790 7,275 19; 415 6, 200 3, 150 5, 475 14, 825 
PL oon scoonene $46. 50 $33. 70 $42.24 $43.24 $43. 50 $31.25 $37. 50 $39. 00 
TABLE 8.—Range of gross monthly rentals, head of household all ages and 65 and 
over, Cleveland standard metropolitan area, 1950 
{Based on 20-percent sample] 




















Range, by percent of total households Standard metropolitan Cleveland City 


| area 
| 
| 





Age 65 and over: 









5 to 95 percent-_-_---_-- abitakoaueeeer oka ace eoae lates | $16.50 to $99.90__.....---- $15.65 to $85.40. 
co enh nee aoe anedidoaeenekell SS ee $20.15 to $68. 
: EE cnacnencis<anabeinekahineoiwawawe sae | $20.95 to $58.10_____..-_--- $27.70 to $51.85. 
All ages: } 
ER A TR SO EE | $22 to $92.50........-.._..- $21.05 to $74:90. 
No ic dcekennmedagescaieeeacnes | $26.75 to $74.05. ......-..--- $25.50 to $66.40. 





en hen dni nevacanacencakanponenseeaeweeeemek $35.30 to $57.65. ....-.----- $33.25 to $53.55. 





: 
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“ABLE 9a.—Gross rent as percentage of income for renter-occupied units, all ages 


and 65 and over as head of household, Cleveland standard metropolitan area, 
1950 
[Based on 20-percent sample. Income of only primary families and individuals] 



































Gross rent as percentage of income 
| 
Less 30 or Not " 
than 10 10 to 14 | 15 to 19 20 to 29 mere | available Total 
A. Number of households: | Re 
65 and c TET Me 1, 130 1,965 2,005} 2,665 5, 985 5, 665 | 19, 415 
Alla 24, 895 43,910 35,495 | 30,330 25, 425 31. 475 191, 530 
B. Percent of total households: | | = 
65 and over- 5.8 10.1 10.4 | 13.7 30.8 | 100.0 
ID Mist dis. e 13.0 22.9 18.5 | 15.9 | 13.3 | ie 4 100.0 
} | | | 





TABLE 9b.—Gross rent as percentage of income for renter-occupied units, all ages 
and 65 and over as head of household, Cleveland standard metropolitan area, 
1950 


[Based on 20-percent sample. Income of only primary families and individuals] 
















































































Gross rent as percentage of income 
Number of households r ea i 
Less ‘ 3) or Not 
than 10 | 29 to 14 | 15 to 19 | 20 to 29 aaa, eadeattiehin Total 
65 and over 
Male head, wife present, 
no nonrelatives...._-..--- 570 1, 160 1, 205 1, 430 2, 090 1, 895 8, 350 
Other male head- --.----.---- 370 295 360 470 1, 150 1, 145 3, 790 
Female head --...-.-..-.-.- 190 510 440 765 2, 745 2. 625 7, 275 
it icaeh. 55. cea binicet 1, 130 1, 955 2, 005 2, 665 5, 985 5, 665 19, 415 
| SS ——— ——_—_— 
All ages: | | 
Male head, wife abide 
no nonrelativ *_eseemacle 20, 525 36, 935 28, 590 21,010 11, 735 18, 155 136, 950 
Other male head. .___-.--- 2, 610 3, 380 2, 785 2, 845 3,715 4, 745 20, O80 
Female head _-------- at 1, 760 3, 595 4, 120 6,475 9, 975 8 575 34, 500 
POA inc ees ciate ais 24, 895 43, 910 35, 495 30, 330 25, 425 31, 475 191, 530 
TABLE 10.—Consumer Price Index, Cleveland, Ohio, 1950 and 1955 
[1947-49 = 100] 
May 1950 | August 1955 
I ial ce ei 100.4 | 116.0 
Heatine OTe A BR 3.1 Sas iba es io ie bias ea i ibecextoes 103. 3 122.9 
Rent 


Macttdd bb btnwhbs ten adedebeeke odeniwdsébdmosad sn denadasausccenssucsoes 107.2 144. 6 





TABLE 11.—Owner and renter occupied dwellings dilapidated and total for the 
Cleveland standard metropolitan area, 1950 








| Allages | 65 and over 

| | 
ae noe ae ae ee ae ae eee 172, 430 | 33, 960 
IN rela ie a x ag okt ime ana Fa can pe 1, 970 735 
Percent dilapidated _- Seca hieiss Geen tacts aed . — } 1.1 | 2.1 
I Sais a hea, oh. Likes a Leh tbe uidseatiaudndonn 136, 950 | 19, 415 
Dilapidated - ah title xaig Wig het betel inc tens Ris ; AES 6, 510 1, 405 
Percent dilapidated__. Rese eget fay Se Se sha Py bse x 4.7 7.2 
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NOTES 
Limitations 

It must be remembered that most of the data included in this appendix were 
recorded as of April 1950, and does not represent current information. However, 
this is the most recent information available in sufficient detail to provide any 
picture of the conditions for a specific age group. 

In 1950 nearly 63 percent of the population in the standard metropolitan area 
65 and over resided in the city of Cleveland, and only 25 percent of those outside 
the city of Cleveland were renters. Since little rental construction (compared 
to total rental housing available) has taken place in Cleveland since 1950, it is 
believed that the rental situation for persons 65 and over has not changed 
substantially, except for somewhat higher rentals currently than in 1950. 


Standard metropolitan area 


As defined by the United States Bureau of the Census, the standard metro- 
politan area of Cleveland includes Cuyahoga and Lake Counties in Ohio. 


Income 


Income, as defined in the 1950 census, is the sum of the money received, less 
losses, from the following sources: Wages or salary; net income (or loss) from 
the operation of a farm, ranch, business, or profession; net income (or loss) 
from rents, or receipts from roomers or boarders ; royalties; interest, dividends, 
and periodic income from estates and trust funds; pensions; veterans’ payments. 
Armed Forces allotments for dependents, and other governmental payments or 
assistance; and other income such as contributions for support from persons 
who are not members of the household, alimony, and periodic receipts from 
insurance policies or annuities. The figures in this report represent the amount 
of income received before deductions for personal income taxes, social security, 
bond purchases, union dues, etc. 

Receipts from the following sources were not included as income: Money 
received from the sale of property, unless the recipient was engaged in the 
business of selling such property; the value of income “in kind,” such as food 
produced and consumed in the home, free living quarters; withdrawals of bank 
deposits; money borrowed; tax refunds; gifts; and lump-sum inheritances or 
insurance payments. 


Household 


A household consists of all persons who occupy a dwelling unit. Included are 
the related family members and also the unrelated persons, if any, such as 
lodgers. A person living alone in a dwelling unit, or a group of unrelated persons 
sharing a dwelling unit as partners, is considered a household. 

Each household consists of a primary family, or primary individual, and 
nonrelatives, if any. 

Head of household.—One person in each household is designated as head. He 
is usually the person regarded as the head by the members of the household. 
Married women are not classified as heads if their husbands were living with 
them at the time of the census. 

Sex and age of head.—The category “Male head, wife present, no nonrelatives”’ 
is identical with ‘“‘Husband-wife families, no nonrelatives” in the tabulations by 
type of household. “Other male head” includes male heads, wife present, with 
nonrelatives living with them; male heads who are married, wife absent; and 
male heads who are widowed, divorced, or single. “Female head” comprises all 
female heads of households regardless of their marital status. The age classi- 
fication is based on the age of the head as of his last birthday. 


RENT 


Contract monthly rent—Contract monthly rent is the rent at the time of 
enumeration contracted for by the renter, regardless of whether it includes 
furniture, heating fuel, electricity, cooking fuel, water, or other services some- 
times supplied. 

Gross monthly rent.—Gross monthly rent is contract monthly rent plus the 
reported average monthly cost of utilities (water, electricity, gas) and fuels such 
as wood, coal, and oil, if these items were paid for by the renter in addition to 
contract monthly rent. If furniture was included in the contract rent, the re- 
ported estimated rent of the dwelling unit without furniture was used in the 
computation rather than the contract rent. 
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Gross rent as percentage of income.—Gross rent as percentage of income is the 
percent of the income which is paid for gross rent. The yearly gross rent (gross 
monthly rent multiplied. by 12) is expressed as a percentage of the total income 
in 1949 of the primary family or the primary individual. The percentage was 
computed separately for each unit. 

Sampling 


For many of the statistics a sample of 20 percent of the total items was used. 
Estimates based on their sample were obtained by multiplying by five the number 
of items in the sample with the specified characteristic. 

A technical discussion of sampling variability and standard errors may be 
found in the introduction of any volumes of the U. 8S. Bureau of the Census noted 
in this appendix. 


Submitted by: F. Dean Luse, Supervisor of Social Statistics, Research De 
partment. 


At the request of: The Department on Work with Older Persons, Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland. 

Mr. Burke. I am grateful for the opportunity to be here. I am 
appearing on behalf of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland. I have 
the honor to be chairman of the legislative committee of the welfare 
federation. It is a voluntary association of voluntary social groups 
and of tax-supported groups, about 194 in all, who are devoting them- 
selves to the health and welfare of this metropolitan community. 

I suppose you have heard from many people today, and will later, 
on housing problems in connection with land use or financing or other 
phases of the housing problem. I would like to stress for just a couple 
of minutes the human needs in metropolitan Cleveland arising out of 
inadequate housing. We are concerned with the effects on individuals 
and on families arising from bad housing, and may I say that the Wel- 
fare Federation of Cleveland has been concerned with this problem 
for many years. 

About 10 years ago the welfare federation made a study and report 
entitled “Slum Housing Is Subsidized Housing.” We found that 
the need in slum areas for extra policemen, extra firemen, health offi- 
cials, and the like, just as a matter of dollars and cents, was too ex- 
pete for the taxpayer to support, and we found that divorce, 

roken families, juvenile delinquency, crime, could be traced directly 
to a lack of proper housing. 

Now, in the formal statement which I have submitted today, I have 
submitted some case histories on that study of 10 years ago which 
show not only how expensive slum housing was and inadequate hous- 
ing, but what it meant in terms of crime and broken homes. 

Mr. Rarns. That statement will go into the record, Senator. 

Mr. Burke. Thank you. 

In 1952, one of the member agencies of the welfare federation, the 
central areas community council, which is located in the worst slum 
area of the city, made a study of housing and in their report 
they identified the basic underlying problem as being twofold: First, 

rejudice against the Negro which did not open up housing units to 

im, and second, inability of families to pay an economic rent. 

That report recognized the need of teamwork, not only of private 
capital, of private enterprise, but of Government help as well. I 
think it should be said to the credit of Cleveland that there is one 
group that are now engaged with their own money in building low- 
cost housing in our slum area, but they have found out that it takes 
a man with an income of around $3,500 a year to rent one of those 
dwelling units and unfortunately of the some 200,000 heads of families 
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who rent dwelling units in this city, most of them do not quite come 

up to that $3,500 food; so that I think the argument can be made that 

% least then, in a limited extent, there must be some subsidizing of 
ousing. 

Mr. = Even for that group? 

Mr. Burke. Even that group, and I think the committee is aware, 
Mr. Chairman, that even of the 6,000 units which were allocated to 
Cleveland in 1952, only a fractional amount of that number have been 
built. The Welfare Federation of Cleveland, recognizing the serious- 
ness of the problem, recently appointed a committee to see what they 
could do as a welfare organization to help in this problem and I 
think it is safe to say that it is largely a Negro problem, a problem 
of Negro housing. 

I have with me today two gentlemen from the Welfare Federation 
who would like to discuss with the committee briefly the problem of 
oer housing in Cleveland. They have prepared statements to 
submit. 

Mr. Rarns. I suggest they submit their statement because we have so 
many on here we are not going to be able to call them unless they are 
on the list of witnesses I have. What are their names? 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Carlson, who is chairman of the Housing Com- 
mittee of the Welfare Federation, and Mr. Carl Rudolph, of the 
ae Illuminating Co., who is president of our area’s community 
council. 

Mr. Rarns. At the end of your testimony, Senator, they may have 
permission to file any statement they care for the suthaae ¢ which we 
will print of this hearing. 

Mr. Burke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. They are prepared not 
only to submit the statement, but to give a summary. 

Mr. Rarns. I wish we could do that, but we have more witnesses 
than we are going to be able to hear. 

Mr. O’Hara. May I take time to remark that I have read the Sena- 
tor’s statement and am very much impressed by what you call the 
thumbnail sketches of actual conditions here on page 2 and those read- 
ing our printed record will see your complete statement. Thank you. 

r. Burke. Thank you. 

Mr. Rarys. Thank you, Senator. We appreciate your coming be- 
fore us and your colleagues will receive whatever space they need in 
the record. 

(The additional data referred to appears at pp. 71-83.) 

Mr. Rarns. The next witness is Mr. Jack McGinty. Has he come in? 
Is Mr. McDonald here in his place? 

Mr. McDonatp. That is correct. 

Mr. Rarns. Would you identify yourself for the record and try to 
keep your remarks within the 5-minute limitation ? 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS 0. McDONALD, CLEVELAND FEDERATION 
OF LABOR 


Mr. McDonap. My name is Thomas O. McDonald. I represent the 
Cleveland Federation of Labor and the CIO Council, also the Cleve- 
land Building Trades. You have heard all the detail of the subject 
matter and I have prepared a small reference which is the thinking, I 
believe, of my constituents in the building trades. 
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We believe the Congress should enact whatever legislation would be 
necessary to enable families of moderate income to purchase a home 
under a sound basis. The Federal Government should establish funds 
to insure against foreclosure in the event of illness, temporary unem- 
ployment, or other emergencies. The cost of such insurance should be 
added to the mortgage payment but should be set at a very reasonable 
figure so as not to make it prohibitive. 

To protect the prevailing labor standards of building trades work- 
ers, payment of the prevailing wage should be required to all employ- 
ees engaged in construction of housing under any program involving 
Federal financial assistance. 

‘fo halt the menacing spread of urban blight, we call for expansion 
of the urban redevelopment program with emphasis placed primarily 
upon slum clearance and genuine city rebuilding. Reliance should be 
placed upon less effective measures, such as rehabilitation and conver- 
sion only where clearly feasible and economical. All such programs 
in which the Government is involved must be carried on with full con- 
sideration for the consumer : Neither redevelopment nor rehabilitation 
must be allowed to result in price increases which put the housing be- 
yond the reach of the families who need good housing the most. 

1. Authorization for annual construction of at least 200,000 low- 
rent public housing units to provide decent housing for low-income 
families. 

2. Provisions for low-cost, long-amortization loans for cooperative, 
non-profit rental, and sales housing for middle-income families. 

3. Authorization of an additional $500 million for slum clearance 
and urbane redevelopment with emphasis primarily on slum clearance 
and genuine city rebuilding and reliance on lesser measures, such as 
the rehabilitation and conversion stressed in the administration’s so- 
called “urban renewal” program, only where clearly feasible and 
economical. 

4. Strengthening of the limited cooperative housing program ad- 
ministered by the Federal Housing Administration. 

5. Protection of home buyers from loss of their properties due to 
unemployment, illness and other emergencies. 

Mr. Rarns. Thank you, Mr. McDonald. You can leave your state- 
ment with the reporter. If you have any additional remarks you may 
insert them in the record. 

The next witness is Mr. Elwood Dietrich. I believe there is a sub- 
stitute for him. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. LIGHTNER, CLEVELAND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION COUNCIL 


Mr. Ligutner. My name is William C. Lightner. I am the com- 
munity services director of the Cleveland Industrial Union Council, 
AFL-CIO, which represents approximately 90,000 CIO members in 
the Cleveland area. I would like to advise this subcommittee that we 
of organized labor in this area have approved and so support the 
position in respect to housing as adopted by the AFL-CIO in its last 
convention in the city of New York. As the program enunciated by 
that organization is extensive and lengthy, rather than to read it into 
the record I would rather turn over these copies to the secretary to 
place in the proceedings for this area. 
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In the brief time allotted to those of us to appear before this com- 
mittee, I should like to deal generally with the situation on housing 
in our area. 

Cleveland and its adjacent communities are in my opinion in the 
same position as are other urban areas throughout the country. We, 
too, are experiencing a critical shortage of adequate housing, pri- 
marily, I believe, as a result of in-migration of workers from the semi- 
urban or rural areas. These people obviously, as a result of their need 
for housing, have been and still are adding to a tight housing situation. 

Furthermore, during the course of the past year approximately 
1000 temporary public housing units were demolished as had been pre- 
scribed by the act of Congress. 

These things coupled together with the projects being undertaken 
to clear certain slums areas have given us the experience of a truly 
difficult situation. 

It is therefore my opinion that certain steps insofar as Federal 
action is concerned for this community are an absolute necessity. 

(1) Much greater attention must be given to making available hous- 
ing for the low- and middle-income group families. By low- and 
middle-income groups I mean those families whose income annually 
amounts to $5000 or less. 

In order to accomplish that objective the various Federal housing 
agencies should encourage construction for this market along with 
—— credit aids offered to builders who come up with acceptable 
plans. 

Downpayments should be low enough to keep this kind of program 
within the means of families that earn too little to enable them to ac- 
cumulate larger savings. I would suggest that 5 percent of the cost 
will be a reasonable amount and as a matter of fact, I believe a lesser 
amount would be practical, particularly if the cost price is reasonable 
in the first instance. 

The mortgage term should be extended to 40 years or more. Also 
this program should have thought given to it in respect to lower 
interest rates. Administration by local banks or mortgage institu- 
tions should be protected by Federal government insurance. 

It might also be included protection against foreclosure as the 
result of failure to make payment during periods of unemployment 
and illness. 

Further, that preference should be granted to those families dis- 
located by slum clearance who are disqualified from low-rent public 
housing or other public clearance programs as a result of their in- 
comes being slightly higher than that provided by law for eligibility. 

(2) A substantial increase in low-rent public housing is certainly 
indicated. By expansion, I mean not a theoretical 135,000 units per 
year as provided in the 1949 act and reduced to 45,000 units in the 
1955 act, but an actual start in construction of such accommodations. 
Furthermore, I would suggest that a figure which would be approxi- 
mately 300,000 of such units nationally. 

(3) Another serious problem in connection with a national housing 
program arises as the result of discrimination against minority 
groups in the whole field of housing. I suggest that many who need 
housing most are being excluded from the housing market as a result 
of undemocratic restrictions. Racial, religious and various na- 
tionality minority groups are experiencing extreme difficulty and 
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hardship in obtaining decent adequate housing, as this committee is 
probably well aware. 

(4) Continuation and expansion of the redevelopment and rehabili- 
tation programs is highly desirable and of vital importance. How- 
ever, it is my opinion that no Federal aid ought to be granted to any 
city which neglects or plays down the rehousing phase of slum clear- 
ance or neglects the housing needs of its low-income families. 

Thank you very much for your time and the privilege of reading 
this to you. 

Mr. Rats. I just want to say that you make a very good and 
pointed statement and we appreciate it. 

Mr. Licutner. Thank you, sir. 


HovusING 


No material need of the average American family is more neglected than 
housing. Despite our great resources and abundance of manpower and skills 
our Nation has been unable to produce enough housing to meet the pressing 
needs of mililons of families. 

Most low-income families and many middle-income families are forced to 
live in overcrowded, dilapidated slums located in blighted neighborhoods. 
Housing conditions of Negro and other minority families, who have been vir- 
tually barred from the market for new housing, are especially bad. 

One-third of the Nation is still ill-housed. More than 10 million dwellings 
are so dilapidated that they should be torn down and some 5 million more require 
major overhaul to make them fit places in which to live. Each year more 
homes are added to these categories than are torn down or adequately over- 
hauled. 

The housing industry and the present governmental housing programs have 
failed to meet this challenging situation. In fact, new housing construction, 
even though at near record levels, barely keeps pace with the formation of 
new families and other basic continuing needs. Despite billions of dollars of 
aids extended to the housing industry by the Government each year through 
mortgage insurance, direct lending, slum clearance, land cost writedowns and 
other devices, no significant progress has been made toward increasing the 


‘supply of good housing. Unless the rate of housing construction is raised to 


at least 2 million units a year, millions of families will continue to be denied 
the opportunity to obtain decent homes. We will not achieve this goal unless a 
substantial proportion of the homes built are within the means of low and mod- 
erate income families. 

In recent years the need for a comprehensive program to achieve the goal of 
good housing for every family has been increasingly recognized and accepted. 
Our Nation cannot evade its responsibility for eradicating slums and slum 
conditions. Every American has the right to a genuine opportunity to obtain 
good housing in a good neighborhood. 

The National Housing Conference for more than 20 years has made an out- 
standing contribution to the welfare of the American people by its efforts to 
win the support of national organizations, local citizen groups and govern- 
mental officials for effective measures to assure decent housing to every family. 
By its outstanding efforts in the fight for better housing the National Housing 
Conference merits the continued support of the AFL-CIO and its affiliates. 

We believe the very foundations of our private enterprise system and our 
democratic way of life require that our people be properly housed. We believe 
this can be achieved in a manner fully consistent with our economic system; in 
fact, an adequate housing program will greatly enhance the basic strength of 
our economy : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, 1. Construction of 2 million new dwelling units a year should be 
the immediate objective of national policy and should form the basis of Govern- 
ment programs. 

2. In order to achieve the goal of 2 million new housing units a year, a major 
portion of the new homes constructed should be constructed and marketed at 
costs within the reach of low and moderate income families with incomes 
below $5,000 a year, most of whom are now priced out of the private housing 
market. 
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3. To meet the needs of our lowest income families, a large-scale low-rent pub- 
lic housing program is needed. Such housing is built and financed by private 
enterprise under a proven formula combining Federal financial assistance with 
local community initiative. Public housing unquestionably offers the only ef- 
fective means for making good housing available to low-income families at costs 
they can afford. An adequate supply of low-rent public housing is an absolute 
prerequisite for effective slum clearance and urban redevelopment since no other 
sound method is available for rehousing the major portion of the slum dwellers. 

The 1949 Housing Act provided for 135,000 new public housing units a year 
with Presidential discretion to increase the program to 200,000. The long delay 
in carrying out the program, the steady deterioration and expansion of the 
slums and the new urgencies created by redevelopment and other public improve- 
ment programs which have displaced large numbers of low-income families all 
require rapid completion of the 810,000-unit goal set in 1949. Therefore, an 
annual rate of at least 200,000 new units a year should be established and 
achieved without further delay. 

4. In recent years the living standards of millions of wage-earning families 
have risen, but despite these income gains, most workers’ families are unable to 
pay more than $50 to $80 a month toward housing expenses (including main- 
tenance and utilities, taxes, and all other costs). With rising incomes, the deep 
desire of workers’ families for private home ownership has been reinforced, but 
it can be realized only if its cost can be reduced to a level moderate-income fam- 
ilies can afford. Therefore, a sound housing program must include as a major 
plank the means for meeting this growing demand for home ownership among 
moderate-income families involving a total monthly housing cost which does not 
exceed 20 percent of family income. To achieve this end, we propose a program 
of low interest long-amortization loans for cooperative, nonprofit rental and 
sales housing for middle-income families, meeting adequate standards of con- 
struction, space and availability of community facilities and services. The pro- 
gram should include the following specific features: 

(a) Mortgages should be made available to finance individual purchase, rental, 
or cooperative ownership of housing for moderate income families on a 40-year 
term with nominal downpayments and at a rate of interest equal to the cost of 
money to the Government plus one-half percent to cover administrative costs (at 
present rates, this would total approximately 3 percent). 

(b) These liberal credit aids should be made available only for homes which 
are priced within the reach of the moderate-income family and are well con- 
structed and large enough for sound family living. To protect against abuse, 
the home must be finished and include all the features reasonably essential to 
good and proper living such as sewerage, basic landscaping, finished kitchens 
and basements or utility rooms, and other essential facilities. 

(c) Cooperative housing should be especially encouraged. The credit aids set 
forth above as well as special technical assistance should be made available to 
cooperatives which offer a particularly effective means of bringing monthly costs 
within the reach of moderate income families. 

(d) To assure success of this moderate-income housing program, funds must 
be available. Experience has demonstrated that private banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other mortgage lenders are reluctant to pioneer with new programs 
but embrace them once they have been proved practical through actual trial. 
This was true of the original FHA program itself. 

Therefore, we propose that the Federal Government establish a National 
Mortgage Corporation to make funds available directly to initiate these pro- 
grams through loans not to exceed $4 billion a year. Since these loans will be 
secured by tangible and valuable real estate, they would result in no ultimate 
cost to the Government, 

5. To provide moderate priced rental housing, much needed in virtually every 
city, we propose liberal aids to builders and operators who will construct suitable 
housing at rentals which are within the financial means of the moderate income 
family. Such housing should be placed under strict rent ceilings so that the 
liberal credit aids provided will actually benefit the tenant and not result in 
excessive profits. 

6. The basic principles involved in providing urban housing for low and middle 
income families should be applied to appropriate programs for farm housing 
and we stand ready to support proposals along such lines. 

7. To enable families of moderate income to purchase homes on a second basis, 
the Federal Government should establish a fund to insure against foreclosure 
in the event of illness, temporary unemployment, or other emergencies. The 
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cost of such insurance should be added to the mortgage payment but should be 
set at a very reasonable figure so as not to make it prohibitive. 

8. To protect the prevailing labor standards of building trades workers, pay- 
ment of the prevailing wage should be required to all employees engaged in 
construction of housing under any program involving Federal financial assist- 
ance. 

9. To halt the menacing spread of urban blight, we call for expansion of the 
urban redevelopment program with emphasis.placed primarily upon slum clear- 
ance and genuine city rebuilding. Reliance should be placed upon less effective 
measures, such as rehabilitation and conservation only where clearly feasible 
and economical. All such programs in which the Government is involved must 
be carried on with full consideration for the consumer; neither redevelopment 
nor rehabilitation must be allowed to result in price increases which put the 
housing beyond the reach of the families who need good housing the most. 

10. Because of reduced incomes and special needs, many of our older citizens 
are confronted with especially acute housing problems. Unfortunately, the needs 
of elderly couples and single individuals have been virtually ignored in existing 
housing programs. We recommend a special Federal program of housing for the 
elderly which would include. 

(a) Authorization for annual construction of 50,000 units of public housing 
especially suited for the elderly. 

(b) Federal assistance for construction of old-age rest homes for elderly 
persons or couples needing or desiring institutional care. 

11. One of the most pressing phases of the housing problem concerns minority 
families whose housing opportunities are restricted by the withholding of avail- 
able land and by other forms of discrimination. We believe all housing built 
with the aid of Federal funds or credit or any other form of financial assistance 
should be made available to minority families on an equal basis with all other 
families. The Federal Government has a positive responsibility to see to it that 
an opportunity to obtain adequate housing is available to all families without 
regard to race, color, creed, or national origin. 

12. To provide proper leadership and to assure adequate emphasis on housing 
and other urban problems in the conduct of our national affairs, we support the 
proposal that a Secretary of Housing and Urban Affairs be added to the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet with jurisdiction over all Federal programs affecting housing and 
urban affairs. 

Resolution adopted December 6, 1955, by American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Mr. Rains. We are going to call Father Navin out of order be- 
cause I understand he has a teaching engagement and I want to 
put him on, out of order. 

Would you identify yourself for the benefit of the reporter ? 


STATEMENT OF RT. REV. MSGR. ROBERT NAVIN, PRESIDENT, 
BETTER HOMES AND NEIGHBORHOODS 


Monsignor Navin. I am Father Navin. I am appearing here as 

resident of the local organization, Better Homes and Neighbor- 

oods Association of Cleveland. I have a lengthy statement here 
which I will submit for the record. It does repeat some points, some 
of the unpleasant phases of housing which you have heard this morn- 
ing and of which you will hear more this afternoon. 

(The statement is as follows :) 
To Members of the Subcommittee on Housing of the House Banking and Currency 

Committee: 

Mr. Chairman, to identify myself, I am Msgr. Robert B. Navin, president 

of St. John College of Cleveland. I am appearing before the subcommittee, 


however, as president of the Better Homes and Neighborhoods Association of 
Cleveland. 


Since most of the less pleasant aspects of the home and housing conditions in 
Cleveland were treated in earlier testimony today, I shall limit my remarks 
largely to the work that our organization, Better Homes and Neighborhoods, 
is hoping to do on the more constructive side. 
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The Better Homes Neighborhoods Association was organized a little more 
than a year ago, as a nonprofit organization of the citizens of greater Cleveland. 
Shortly after the association was organized, a letter sent out for the purpose 
of interesting other organizations and citizens in Better Homes and Neigh- 
borhoods stated: 

“Cleveland is nationally known as a city with a community conscience. Our 
conscience is troubled these days with the thought of families living in slums, of 
juvenile delinquency, and of better neighborhoods going down hill. Better Homes 
and Neighborhoods intends to go to the root of these problems to find the facts 
and to publicize the :neans of correcting these conditions. 

“Our officers and members are active in neighborhood improvement, building, 
financial, religious, civil, realty, trade, professional, and labor organizations.” 

The purpose and nature of Better Homes and Neighborhoods are defined in 
the articles of incorporation: 

To foster, encourage, and conduct research and study in the fields of 
housing, neighborhood improvement, community planning, urban renewal, 
and urban redevelopment ; 

To act as a clearinghouse and a factfinding agency to disseminate and 
make available the results of such research and study to the public and 
to private public agencies and groups; and 

By any other means to improve the level of knowledge, education and 
scientific techniques in such fields, 


You are all familiar, I am sure, with the national organization called ACTION 
(American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods). ACTION hopes, on the 
national level, by means of research, education, information and service to locai 
communities, to stimulate interest in the conservation and preservation of 
homes and neighborhoods as well as the rehabilitation of rundown and blighted 
areas. As an example of the aroused interest in rehabilitation and conserva- 
tion of homes and neighborhoods we might cite the fact that the program of 
ACTION was accepted as a public service project by the National Advertising 
Council for the last 3 months of 1955 and for the whole of the year 1956, and 
that the organization received a grant of a quarter of a million dollars from 
the Ford Foundation to be used to carry on research in the general field of 
neighborhood and housing improvement. 

Better Homes and Neighborhoods is the local counterpart of ACTION organ- 
ized to carry on locally the same type of program that ACTION is performing 
on the national level. It is not affiliated with ACTION, (since ACTION will 
work through local organizations but will not affiliate with any of them), but it 
has a very close relationship with ACTION. Mr. Ernest Bohn, the director of 
the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority, and chairman of the Cleveland 
City Planning Commission, and I are both trustees of Better Homes and Neigh- 
borhoods and also members of the board of directors and of the executive 
committee of ACTION. 

Better Homes and Neighborhoods works in very close cooperation with 
ACTION through the mutual exchange of information and data. One example 
of this is the Home Renewal Information Center, which you can see by looking 
out through the window of this hearing room. If I might be bold encugh to 
suggest it, the members of the committee might find a visit to this information 
center very interesting. The information center was first staffed by ACTION 
and later taken over by volunteers recruited by Better Homes and Neighborhoods. 
This voluntary help came from such sources as the Cleveland Rehabili‘ation 
Agency, the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority, the American Institute 
of Architects and among other organizations, several savings and loan associa- 
tions. The information center contains “before” and “after” models of a 
neighborhood in Garden Valley, a local project involving rehabilitation and new 
construction. These models were financed by Life magazine and the Cleveland 
Foundation. The models will be shown in many cities throughout the country. 
hie are already scheduled for Detroit, Rockefeller Center, in New York, and 

ittsburgh. 

Interest of Better Homes and Neighborhoods extends through prevention of 
blight by education, to neighborhood renewal and new construction. 

We consider rehabilitation and renewal as important as new construction. 
Large-scale renewal programs are necessary in many sections of Cleveland, 
programs so large as to require outside help and favorable financial considera- 
tion. At the same time, we realize that it will be impossible to carry out this 
program of renewal without a considerable degree of new construction on 
every economic level, but especially of homes for middle and low income groups. 
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Therefore, rehabilitation and renewal are not the complete answer since homes 
must be provided for the families that will be moved out in this process. Con- 
siderable new construction is vitally necessary. As an example of what I mean, 
I am sure that earlier testimony today showed the extent of overcrowding due 
to illegal conversions whereby many buildings which were originally single or 
2-family houses, have been broken up so that they now house from 5 to 10 
families; these conversions have been accomplished simply by means of parti- 
tions without providing additional necessary sanitary facilities. 

Some absentee landlords are making enormous profits out of properties in 
which they are not even sufficiently interested to pay the taxes. The result is 
an extra financial burden for all the taxpayers of the city. 

To pass over the shameful social and moral conditions usually found in such 
a neighborhood, the financial loss is enormous. If I may inject a personal note, 
I myself, more than 20 years ago, made a study of one such area in the city. 
It was a relatively small section of what was at that time recognized as the 
total blighted and slum area within the city. It was inhabited by less than one- 
half of 1 percent of the city’s population; yet, in a single year, the tax authori- 
ties—city, county, and school board—poured into that area public funds amount- 
ing to more than $1,500,000 in excess of what they would have received if all 
property owners had paid their taxes. The accumulated tax deficit was 164 
percent of what they should have received in tax returns for 1 year on the basis 
of the total valuation of taxable property in that area. At that time I concluded 
that if such a thing were conceivable, the city might buy up all the taxable land 
and buildings, leave the land stand idle without spending any funds or receiving 
any returns from the property, and after about 5 years, it could begin to make 
what might be considered a paper profit from this hypothetical situation. Every 
family of four was subsidized to the extent of $315 in 1933 dollars—what would 
this be in 1955 dollars? 

Most rehabilitation would be under private auspices aided by FHA financing, 
but judging from the above figures, slum clearance, even though it might involve 
a limited amount of low-cost housing at public expense, would be just good 
common business sense and a saving to the taxpayers. 

In closing, let me reiterate that it is my belief that no program undertaken to 
relieve our present deplorable housing conditions can exist without a general and 
lively interest on the part of all the citizens of the locality. This interest we 
hope to achieve locally through our organization, Better Homes and Neighbor- 
hoods, aided materially by the magnificent nationwide publicity and information 
program of ACTION. 

For your further information, I am attaching several exhibits: 

1. A small brochure further describing the Better Homes and Neighbor- 
hoods Association, with a list of its officers and board of trustees for the 
year 1955. 

2. A copy of the bylaws of Better Homes and Neighborhoods. 

8. A press release on the occasion when the president of ACTION ad- 
dressed the members of Better Homes and Neighborhoods. 

4. A summary of the study “analysis of a slum area” referred to in my 
statement. 

Better HoMES AND NEIGHBORHOODS 


There is a growing problem that has faced us all for years. Sometimes a few 
of us have tried to do something about it. More often most of us have just 
swallowed hard and overlooked it. The problem still remains, and grows in 
its proportions. 

Better Homes and Neighborhoods has been organized to help promote an 
abrupt turnabout from that past history. It wants to change the few who 
have done something into the many who are doing something about it. 

This new group has no thought of attempting to meet the threat of neigh- 
borhood disintegration alone. Rather, its purposes are to— 


Cooperate with and coordinate the efforts of the organizations and in- 
dividuals who have wrestled with the problem for years. 

Enlist the energies and thoughts of many enlightened citizens in the age- 
old struggles with creeping neighborhood blight. 


Mere change did not dictate the formation of this non-profit civic organiza- 
tion at this time. There are many reasons for its appearance now 


1. The time for procrastinating about the establishment of a wide- 
spread, broad-based neighborhood conservation, rehabilitation, and con- 
struction program has passed. Something must be done now. * * * 
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2. The formation of ACTION (American Council To Improve Our Neigh- 
borhood), which is dedicated to approach the problem on a national level, 
will provide needed stimulus and assistance to our local efforts to tackle 
the problem. 

3. Cleveland industry’s recognition of the gravity of the problem—as 
evidenced by the formation of the Cleveland Development Foundation and 
the plans for the Garden Valley Development—will act as a dramatic shot- 
in-the-arm. 

4. Cleveland must show evidence of a workable and active program that 
has a widespread support of its citizenry, in order that the city may re- 
ceive its full share of public funds that can be thrown into the battle 
against neighborhood blight. 


The impact of the problem is important to you, regardless of where you live, 
because the depreciating neighborhoods— 


Consume a far larger share of the tax dollar than the revenue from 
them justifies. In other words, every member of the community must pay 
to subsidize blighted areas. 

Spread their damaging effects from house-to-house, block-to-block, and 
even across city boundaries, unless something is done to forestall that 
spread. 

Lower the entire economic and moral tone of the community in which 
they are permitted to exist. 


The problem is not one that can be eliminated with a quick and easy solution. 
It has more than its share of complexities and unanswerables. It looks something 
like this— 


Absenteeism: Absentee ownership breeds a lack of individual interest in 
the character of the neighborhood and a lack of incentive to do anything 
about it. 

Costs: Costs of necessary home maintenance and repairs to guard against 
creeping blight are almost prohibitive for some financially overburdened 
homeowners. 

Temptation: Temptation for the homeowner to postpone necessary repairs 
and improvements and for the neighborhood to overlook the danger signs of 
creeping blight is ever-present and damaging. 

Ignorance: Ignorance of some of the available tools—such as special finan- 
cing and advisory information—often stall an attack on the problem. 

Ordinances: Ordinances that overlook and injure the general welfare of 
the neighborhood are passed without proper consideration. Lack of enforce- 
ment of existing laws often hastens the deterioration of the neighborhood. 

Nuisances: Nuisances such as smoke, traffic, and noise, tend to break down 
the spirit and character of the neighborhood. The residents often lack the 
outside help and backing to combat those nuisances. 


The approach is primarily one of working with existing private and public 
organizations and with new organizations that may be formed in the future to 
attack segments of the problem. 

ohn Homes and Neighborhoods has set the following immediate projects for 
itself— 


I. Conducting the required research in housing and neighborhood problems 
in the greater Cleveland area. 

II. Development, in cooperation with the neighborhood councils of the 
Cleveland Welfare Federation, of a constructive action program for the 
future, formulated in the light of past experience. 

III. Dissemination of literature from ACTION and from local organiza- 
tions that may be helpful at the “grass roots” level, to the individual home- 
owner and to the neighborhood group. 

IV. Promotion of a “pilot project” within a limited residential area in 
an effort to show dramatically what can be done by an aroused citizenry 
in terms of neighborhood conservation and rehabilitation. 

V. Establishment of a recruitment program for Better Homes and Neigh- 
borhoods, so that as many citizens as possible will take an active role in the 
neighborhood improvement program. 

VI. Study of the feasibility of a continuous citywide neighborhood cleanup 
and conservation campaign. 
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Your help is sought to— 


Sell your friends, neighbors, and associates on the necessity for widespread 
support of a neighborhood improvement program. 

Volunteer on projects that may develop from research material. 

Help finance Better Homes and Neighborhoods on a permanent basis. 


BerreR HOMES AND NEIGHBORHOODS 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 1955 


President Msgr. Robert B. Navin, president, St. John’s College 
committee, ACTION. 

Secretary, Wallace G. Teare, member, Weinberg & Teare, Architects; member, 
executive committee, Regional Planning Commission. 

Treasurer, H. Horton Hampton, vice-president, Nickel Plate Railroad; director, 
Cuyahoga Savings and Loan Association ; member, Build America Better Coun- 
cil, National Association of Real Estate Boards. 

Ernest J. Bohn, director, Clevelnd Metropolitan Housing Authority; chairman, 
Cleveland City Planning Commission ; member, President Eisenhower's Advis- 
ory Committee on Housing. 

Oliver Brooks, executive secretary, Industrial Citizenship Group. 

Rev. John Bruere, pastor, Calvary Presbyterian Church, chairman, rehabilitation 
committee, Hugh Area Council. 

Roy C. Carpenter, trustee and former president, Cleveland Real Estate Board ; 
member, Ohio Board of Real Estate Examiners. 

Roosevelt S. Dickey, assistant director, Cleveland Community Relations Board : 
former member, executive committee, National Association for Advancement of 
Colored People. 

Ellwood S. Dietrich, executive secretary, Cleveland Industrial Union Council 
(CIO). 

Daniel R. Elliott, associate director, Welfare Federation of Cleveland ; member, 
Cleveland Heights Board of Education. 

Upshur Evans, executive director, Cleveland Development Foundation. 

Morris J. Fishman, president, Precision Housing Corp.; former president, Home 
Builders Association of Greater Cleveland. 

J. Kimball Johnson, director, Cleveland Foundation ; member, board of directors, 
Old-Age Center. 

Thomas E. MeDonald, president, Cleveland Federation of Labor; business man- 
ager, Cleveland Building and Construction Trades Council. 

Wilbert E. Miller, president, Fraser Mortgage Co. : member, urban redevelopment 
committee, Mortgage Bankers Association of America. 

Mrs. Harold L. Sargent, chairman, urban redevelopment committee, League of 
Women Voters of Cleveland. 

Morton J. Schussheim, city planner, Cleveland City Planning Commission; lec- 
turer, economics, Western Reserve University. 

R. Clyde White, professor of public welfare, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University. 

Mrs. Katharine P. Williamson, field worker, Central Areas Council. 


; member, executive 


CopE OF REGULATIONS 


ARTICLE I 
Name and location 

The name of the organization shall be the Better Homes and Neighborhoods 
Association. 

The location of the principal office of the organization shall be in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

ARTICLE II 

Purpose 

The purpose and nature of the organization shall be as defined in the articles 
of incorporation as a corporation not for profit, to wit : 

To foster, encourage, and conduct research and study in the fields of housing, 
neighborhood improvements, community planning, urban renewal and urban 
rdevelopment ; 
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To act as a clearinghouse and a fact-finding agency to disseminate and make 
available the results of such research and study to the public and to private 
and public agencies and groups; and 

By any other proper means to improve the level of knowledge, education, and 
scientific techniques in such fields. 


ARTICLE III 
Membership 


Membership shall be open to all individuals and groups suscribing to the objec- 
tives of the organization. 

Ail members in good standing shall be entitled to the right to attend and 
vote at all regularly held meetings; to vote on any questions submitted to the 
general membership by ballot, and to hold office. 

Classes of membership shall be as follows: 

1. Regular members who shall pay $3 yearly. 

2. Contributing members who shall pay $5 or more yearly. 

3. Sustaining members who shall pay $25 or more yearly. 

4. Affiliated members composed of organizations and committees, who 
shall pay $10 or more yearly. 

5. Other classes of membership and corresponding dues as may be estab- 
lished by the board of trustees. 


ARTICLE IV 
Board of Trustees 


The policy-making body of the organization shall be the board of trustees 
which shall have full authority to manage its affairs and property, and to 
employ a director and such other personnel as may be required. 

1. The board of trustees shall consist of 24 members serving for 3-year 
overlapping terms with one-third of the members of the board elected each 
year. At the first annual meeting in 1955, one-third of the members shall 
be elected for 1-year terms, one-third for 2-year terms and one-third for 
3-year terms. 

2. Trustees shall be elected at the annual meeting from among the mem- 
bers of the organization and each trustee shall continue in office until his 
successor shall have been duly elected and qualified. Vacancies due to 
resignation or other causes may be filled by a two-thirds vote of the board 
of trustees. 

3. The board of trustees shall establish its own procedure for the conduct 
of its meetings. Nine members of the board of trustees shall constitute a 
quorum. 


Officers 
The board of trustees shall annually elect the officers of the organization who 
shall serve for 1 year or until their successors have been duly elected and 
qualified. 
The officers of the organization shall be a president, two vice-presidents, a 
secretary and a treasurer. 

1. The president shall preside at all meetings of the board of trustees, the 
executive committee and the general membership of the organization. He 
shall sign documents and other formal papers. He shall be a member ex- 
officio of all committees except the nominating committee. 

2. The vice-presidents shall, in the order of their designation by the board 
of trustees perform the duties of the president in his absence. 

3. The secretary shall keep the minutes of the board of trustees, the 
executive committee and regular and special meetings of the organization. 
He shall attend to the serving of all notices and shall send out all official 
communications. 

4. The treasurer shall have custody of the funds and property of the 
organization. He shall supervise the accounts and have them audited annu- 

ally. At each annual meeting, he shall present a detailed account of the 
receipts, disbursements, and property of the organization since the preceding 
report. The treasurer shall disburse funds and sign checks in the manner 
authorized by the board of trustees. 


ARTICLE V 
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ARTICLE VI 
Executive committee 
The board of trustees shall appoint an executive committee consisting of the 
president, vice presidents, secretary, treasurer, and such additional trustees as 
it may determine. 
1. They shall serve for 1 year or until their successors are appointed. 
2. The executive committee shall meet from time to time on call of the 
president. 
3. The executive committee may exercise the powers of the board of 
; trustees, subject to ratification by the board of trustees. 


ARTICLE VII 





Annual and special meetings 


There shall bé an annual meeting of the organization which shall be held at a 
time and place designated by the board of trustees. The first annual meeting 
shall be held in 1955. 

Special meetings of the members shall be held at the discretion of the board 
of trustees or when requested in writing by 25 members. 

1. No meeting shall be held without adequate prior notice to the members. 
2. At all meetings of the members the presence of 35 members shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 


3. Affiliated organizations may cast one vote through an accredited 
representative. 


ee 


ARTICLE VIII 
Amendments 


Amendments to this code of regulations may be made only in the following 
manner, to wit: 

1. Amendments may be initiated by vote of the board of trustees or by 
written petition of 30 members. 

2. Written or printed notice setting forth the proposed amendment and a 
summary of the changes to be effected thereby shall be sent by the secretary 
to each member. 

3. The proposed amendment shall be adopted upon receiving a majority of 


the votes cast. The manner and method of balloting shall be prescribed by 
the board of trustees. 


Adopted January 17, 1955. 


ACTION—AMERICAN COUNCIL To IMPROVE OUR NEIGHBORHOODS, INC., 
New York, N. Y., Friday, February 11, 1955. 


ACTION PRESIDENT LAUDS CLEVELAND FOR CITIZEN Houstne ACTIVITY 


“Cleveland rates among the top three metropolitan areas in the general con- 
dition of its housing,” the president of ACTION (the American Council To Im- 
prove Our Neighborhoods) today told a luncheon meeting of the Better Homes 
and Neighborhoods Association. This was attributed to broad citizen housing 
activity. 

ACTION’s president, Maj. Gen. Frederick A. Irving, also praised Cleveland for 
its early formation of a regional association and the creation of its citizens’ 
handbook. He pointed out that the handbook “has been copied again and again 
as a stimulant to and a guide for citizen action.” 

The luncheon meeting was arranged by the Better Homes and Neighborhoods 
Association to emphasize the need for combining efforts in a community to 
eradicate slums, bring about the rehabilitation of areas threatened by blight 
and eonserve good neighborhoods. To its first large meeting, it was decided 
to invite General Irving as head of a national organization with similar objec- 
tives. Three of Cleveland’s prominent leaders, the Rt. Rev. Robert B. Navin, 
Ernest J. Bohn, and Elmer L. Lindseth, are members of ACTION’s board. 

The general told the group that apathy is destroying our housing and that 


ACTION’s job is to make people aware of the problem in a way that will turn 
apathy into activity. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF A StuM AREA IN CLEVELAND 





FOREWORD 


In 1934, the public-housing movement in the United States was in its infancy. 
No slum clearance has as yet been undertaken, nor had any new dwellings been 
constructed. Professional “housers” were convinced that the public must take 
over the responsibility of providing decent living quarters for the lowest eco- 
nomic groups, but public officials and the public in general were still skeptical 
about the justification of such a program. 

For many years, it had been claimed, but never proved, that slum areas were 
an economic liability to a city. The first careful analysis establishing this fact 
was made by the Rey. R. B. Navin, dean of Sisters’ College, Catholic diocese of 
Cleveland, with the counsel of Howard Whipple Green, director, Real Property 
Inventory of Metropolitan Cleveland, and at the request of the Cleveland Metro- 
politan Housing Authority. This was the first housing authority created under 
the first State housing authority law in the country. Enabling laws now exist 
in 38 States, and housing authorities in about 250 cities. The study was car- 
ried out with the assistance of the Civil Works Administration and the coopera- 
tion of many public officials and social work executives. The findings were so 
significant that similar studies of community income and community cost of 
slum and blighted areas were made in several other cities. 

To this analysis and its successors must go much of the credit for the public 
acceptance of low-income housing as a public responsibility, resulting in the 
completion of 51 housing projects by the United States Public Works Adminis- 
tration and in the present vast program of locally intiated projects now going 
forward throughout the Nation with the assistance of the United States Housing 
Authority. 

The report of this Cleveland study, first published in 1984, has been so much 
in demand all over the country that it is now being reprinted in abridged form 
for the fourth time, by the Regional Association of Cleveland, a citizen plan- 
ning and housing organization. This present edition contains the more signifi- 
cant tables and test paragraphs of the original report; it is hoped that it will 
be of continued value to housing officials and to students of housing. 

A page has been added to the end of the report, outlining the progress that 
has been made in public housing in Cleveland since 1934. 


AN ANALYSIS OF A SLUM AREA IN CLEVELAND 


Many studies have been made of the social, the moral, and the health condi- 
tions in slum areas. Such studies have proved conclusively that the vicious en- 
vironment of the slums more than offsets and more than counterbalances all 
of the uplifting influences of education, social service and religion. Research 
has shown that such areas breed vice and crime. 

The present study is a departure from the traditional study of slum and 
blighted areas. It has attempted to analyze the costs to the community of 
maintaining such an area. Heretofore it has always been assumed that these 
costs were unduly high. The definition of a slum area assumes this to be a fact. 
A slum area is a blighted area. And a blighted area is an area that economically 
is not self supporting. A slum area, in addition to being a blighted area, has 
deteriorated to the point of being an actual social and moral menace to the 
community. 

The definitions of a slum area are so general that it is not an easy task to 
designate all of the slum areas in any city. Yet there are certain sections of 
every large city where conditions are such that the sections have been accepted 
by common consent as slum areas. One such area has been selected as the sec- 
tion to be analyzed from the standpoint of its economic stability. No attempt 
has been made to extend this study to all such areas in Cleveland. It is limited 
to one small section as outlined on the following page. This area is taken as a 
sample indicating in a general way the conditions which one may expect to 
find in other similar sections of the city. 

This analysis involves a detailed study of land and building values, the income 
from real-estate taxes and itemized accounts of the various expenditures neces- 
sary to maintain and operate the neighborhood. 

The purpose of this study is to determine whether or not the assumption is 
correct that the real-estate tax income fails to meet the costs of operation of a 
slum area. 
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The section of Cleveland selected for detailed study is located between Cen- 
tral Avenue and Woodland Avenue from East 22d Street to East 55th Street. 

It had 22,236 inhabitants in 1930 living on 333 acres of land which amounted 
to 2.47 percent of the population of the entire city and 0.73 percent of the land 
area. 

The total population of the area in 1910 was 24,647 increasing to 30,440 in 
1920, a 23.5-percent increase, and decreasing to 22,236 by 1930, a 27.0 percent 
decrease. 


TaBLeE II.—Analysis of the population of the section by general nativity, 1919, 
1920, and 1930 








1910 1920°~ | 1930 1910 1920 1930 

Total population ________- 24, 647 | 30,440 | 22,236 || Foreign-born white_-____. 11,674 | 8, 861 2, 662 
Native white of native Percent of total_.__..__-- 47.3 29.1 12.0 
P parentage_.__........_- 2, 05 1, 002 2 beer 2,599 | 13,168 | 14,925 
Percent of total_._._____- 8.3 3.3 3.2 Percent of total.._....__- 10.6 43.3 67.1 
Native white of foreign Other Paces. ............. 7 19 166 
P ‘parentage___._....._._- 8,313 | 7,390 3,778 || Percent of total. ......_. 0.03 0. 06 0.75 
Percent of total. -___- ----| 33.8 24.3 17.0 





























TABLE 1V.—Family units, occupied and vacant within the section, October 1932 





























Number of family units 
> rT 
Buildings containing family ; ep myete 5 Number of | N caahes ger 
units we hoon extra families famil units 
Total | Occupied | Vacant y 
BI preside tcentncaeiedbinis oad 5, 089 4, 288 801 15.7 150 | 2.9 
Number of Negroes 
Area 1930 1920 | 1910 

SR tA SO cere nts: Be Pe 71, 899 34, 451 | 8, 448 
ol | Reet SESS Se eee 14, 925 13, 168 | 2, 599 
ES BR CE I ois icon cn ccnnnpbagigeonrannciiennwohloss 20.8 38. 2 | 30. 8 











The section has deteriorated during the past years until it has become an 
actual social menace. It is an area of crime, vice, and delinquency, with large 
numbers of deaths, a large proportion of its families taken care of by family 
case working agencies and other indications of a festering sore spot in the 
center of a large American center of business and industry. 


Social conditions in the section compared with the entire city 























| , The section 
= Cleveland ~ 
Condition Sinha 

| Number Percent 
Population, 1930._.......--.----- scsi danglaics asia SAMUI ee 900, 429 22, 236 2.5 
Crime: Murders... So ISS BAS Rees NeshE ey | 998 213 21.3 
Vice: Houses of prostitution..---.......----- aaahnabbaoaoa 373 98 26.3 
Delinquency: Boys. : Mest pateenes. “<i 6, 614 447 6.8 
Se ee | 298 31 10.4 
Tuberculosis deaths---.-_- Spe anne eh A | 3, 127 392 12.5 
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Families given material relief, 1931 and 1982 




















| 
7 Not f: | Number of relief families 
Number of relief families per 100 families 
Area = Se, RD, PALBS 
1931 | 1932 1931 | 1932 
aa SR aaa DRA 
IE nn ci nacosn diapdaditinieerwadk- : 20, 041 | 35, 305 | 9.0 15.9 
| ie tel Se tS Sele ie AE: OE 1, 698 2, 858 | 32. 4 | 54.5 
Popes in the section..................... ase 8.5 | 8.1 ee 
| | 








Number of | 


| 
| 








Area gainful } Number of ne mane 

workers | April 1930 January 1931 

ius Sigh ilar ie ON Se ee ol eet ee a es a 
SN be I TR tha BOE CET 394, 898 | 221, 502 | 41, 184 | 99, 452 
Tb ONNMA cies. etl. -d2.5..-ve0.. aba 10, 592 | 5, 244 | 2 415 | 6, 301 
Percent in the section... ..-........--.------.- 2.7 2.4 | aaa 6.3 





It is evident that the section selected for this analysis is filled with misery. 
The cost of maintaining the section compared with the income derived from the 
taxes on real estate in this section presents an even sadder picture. 


TABLE VIII.—Statement of income and direct expenses of maintaining the 
section, 1932 





























| | | 
Cuyahoga | Cleveland | School | ae 
Income | County | city | board | Total 

| j | } 
Wemneilin ele ise. sc sack be esc eee _.| $43,926 | $90,364 | $90,745 | $225, 035 

EXPENSES | 
MN Bago ices ok binant aceeanacabasstbes 176, 322 818, 729 | 361,927 | 1,356,978 
Te ain acinar nein a eeini - Ys Sar ee 26, 659 
ot a NE Sa el IR Si ES NR tS Paden 67, 704 
pO EET LE ee ee eee oe Te Sahes ae 6, 375 
County child welfare onees............................. fA Pier } 45, 187 
Soldiers’ and sailors’ relief commission - --~-....-....-.-_- 30,307 |... SH SG Rae ae 30, 397 
Fire department _---__._-- 1 deco ol ills. aR LAGE, ES einai hE 406, 159 
ne EERE TEN ee Ee ae ‘LRA Be | 255, 597 eaeteaed 255, 597 
Ash and rubbish collection... ..........-----..---------- Oa | 11,450 |___.- yao 11, 450 
i ng co ne apaninmn ES Len oaiseee | 2, 419 mae 2, 419 
eh a nel Seley ee | 13,079 |_- 13, 079 
NN CN hho S, cs 8 2s etna veins ehh de dtaae eae ae 18, 570 
SS ee eae bis se etic 3, 128 |- 3 : 3, 128 
NEL AE IEE, I BAIL LS RA ee ee } ft ae 33, 000 
pe Sei AAS I Or a a ere | SERRA 22,950 |_- —_ 22, 950 

ke ae oe |. nchnmoeeeeasae sub haaed i, ‘ 

I UNNI Sn ecccnnnnvancmoonsenaean es Crees | os ee -| 44, 888 
a er mina winpia Likeimanineeinn be od 361, 927 | 361, 927 
Ga lace: cana ena odabnhekncind iuanisecaae beter .|  ) eae | 6, 499 
ROLE PCE NEIE Spe AEST | 132,396 | 728,365 271, 182 1, 131, 943 

| | ' 
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Community fund and other unofficial agency expenses 


Neighborhood centers.__.._._..--.-__---_-_--_ ERIC ee Se eee ae Oe $50, 686 
TN, IIe eI si ii nc emienieee 3, 138 
ge OSS Ri SERS ES ee ee ee ee SNR 2, 390 
OES OO EE aaa Se a ee a ee 8, 310 
Ne ae A a a eae 46, 292 
ge Oa: Sa Nee Eo yee 13, 807 
Associated Charities, Red Cross, Jewish Social Service Bureau______ 490, 836 

{lL SiS Se Se are ee 615, 459 

Total cost of maintaining section___._._.__._....._.__________ 1, 972, 437 

Total cost of maintaining section in excess of income_______~_ 1, 747, 402 


The community put $1,750,000 into the section in excess of the money that it 
received from real estate taxes from the section. A total deficit of $1,750,000 
is accounted for. Without any doubt if administration expenses and each and 
every other minor expense were taken into account, the cost of maintaining 
this small section of crime, vice and delinquency would have increased to $2,000,- 
000 or possibly to $2,500,000 for the year 1932. However, the annual loss of 
$1,750,000 dumped into this one small section, should be ehough to make the 
entire community recognize the need for a close examination of the causative 
agents and should proceed to change the character of the neighborhood. Slum 
areas are a luxury, a very expensive luxury for any county to maintain, 

The tax-rate income differs somewhat from the actual income due to delinquent 
taxes. The tax delinquency within the section is high when compared with 
that for the city. 

The appraised value of the land in the section amounted to $3,168,210 in 
1932 and the buildings to $4,985,260, a total of $8,153,470. Thus it is evident 
that the cost of maintaining this section, which is in excess of $1,750,000 repre 
sents nearly one-quarter, 21 percent, of the appraised value of the land and 
buildings upon which taxes are levied. 

While only 8.2 percent of the families owned their homes and only 18.1 percent 
of the dwellings were owned by residents of the section, the community has a 
very sizeable investment in the section as indicated by the value of tax-exempt 
property. In spite of the fact that the appraised value of tax-exempt property 
is usually materially lower than of taxable property, the appraised value of the 
tax-exempt land amounts to $509,200 and of the tax-exempt buildings to $4,586,- 
600, a total of $5,095,800. Accordingly 13.8 percent of the appraised value of 
the land is tax exempt, 47.9 percent of the appraised value of the buildings is 
tax-exempt and 38.5 percent of the appraised value of land and buildings in this 
section is free from taxes, that is, public or semi-public property. 


TasLe VII.—Tazr-rate income for Cleveland and for the section 


Value of land and buildings $1,086,382,570 in Cleveland—Value of land and buildings $8,153,470 in the 
section] 


1932 
Tax-rate income 
Taxing authority Tax rate ae anecaee Tsien Percent 
Cleveland The section 

Total a «BS Fontes mieas $27. 60 $29, 984, 159 $225, 035 0.75 

State of Ohio__- a a ee CE EY 0 0 0 0 
Cuyahoga County ; Me Feats 5. 3874 5, 852, 778 43, 926 75 
City of Cleveland___-__- Be 4 Seetineaeus 11. 0829 12, 040, 269 90, 364 45 
School Board a eS aS ee 11. 1297 12, 091, 112 #), 745 td 


Library Board pees Bes 0 0 0 0 
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TABLE LX.—The proportion of various community expenditures made in the 


section 


Population, 1930_ 


Cleveland 








The section 








Percent in 
the section 


2. 47 
Families, 1930 : 2. 37 
Assessed value of property $1, 086, 3! 75 
Area in acres_._.._- 45, 395 73 
Miles of streets. 1, 030 1. 35 
Fire protection $2, 811, 923 14. 44 
Police protection $3, 947, 508 6.47 
Public-school education $12, 000, OOF 3. 02 
Enrollment. 148, 501 2. 42 
Per capita cost $31 
Ash and rubbish collection 3517, 000 > 21 
Per family $2. 33 
Garbage co llection. $590, 884 2. 21 
Per family $2. 67 
Street cleaning ___- $180, 000 1, 34 
Per mile of streets $174. 76 
Street lighting $1, 532, 699 1. 21 
Per mile of streets $1, 488 
Sewer maintenance $140, 937 2. 22 
Miles of sewers 1, 030 34 
Cost per mile _- $137. 80 2 
Fe $549, 934 6. 00 
Playground___. “ $44, 000 : 2. 25 
Milk fund E $77, 913 $6, 499 8. 34 
Mothers’ pensions - $607, 341 $26, 659 4. 39 
Neighborhood centers $50, 686 
Public-health work. $575, 744 $44, 888 7. 80 
Per capita $0. 64 $2, 02 
Tuberculosis care _- $1, 092, 000 $67, 704 6. 20 
Juvenile court. 
Number of cases 
Cost per case- 
Visiting nurses---- $98, 006 3. 20 
Maternity hospital 10. 17 
Bathhouses___- $107, 000 : 21. 45 
The Jewish Social Service Bureau $6, 709, 934 $490, | 36 7. 32 
NE EE I EE See ee a ee 52, 998 $8, 310 15. 68 
County child welfare_-__-...........-- $628, 767 $45, 187 7.19 
Cleveland Humane Society ; $46, 292 . 
Soldiers’ and sailors’ relief $30, 397 
Day Nursery Association $39, 904 $13, 807 34. 60 


Since the section requires so large a proportion of the total cost of fire protec- 
tion, a detailed analysis of this service has been inserted. 


Cost of fire protection in various parts of Cuyahoga County, 1932 





| Cost per Cost per 
| Cost per $1,000 ap- gerd ‘ at ae 
Area T'o tal eat Cost per | family of praised ye de is = wos 
were ee capita October value of eet eager” hag. aphanga +" 
parte $ ‘ value of square mile 
| 1932 land and buildings 
buildings ullaings 
The section._........*} $406,159 $18. 27 $91. 52 | $19 81 $81. 47 $35. 13 
Cleveland - 2, 811, 923 3.12 12. 90 2. 59 4. 40 140 
Lakewood ___- 152, 783 2.17 7. 82 1.49 2. 27 395 
Cleveland Heights. __- 103, 414 2.03 | 7.19 | . 88 1,35 248 
East Cleveland __-___-- 81, 524 2.06 | 7.47 1. 43 2.12 687 
Shaker Heights 44, 137 2. 48 | 8. 53 . 63 1.04 . 384 


The cost of fire protection per 


$1,000 of appr: 


ised value 


of land 


and buildings 


in the section of the slum area of $49.81 is compared with a cost of $2.59 in 
Cleveland, $1.49 in Lakewood, $0.88 in Cleveland Heights, 


land, and $0.63 in Shaker Heights. 


The following table shows the results of a similar 


to police protection. 


$1.43 


in East Cleve- 


calculation made in regard 
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Cost of police protection in various parts of Cuyahoga County, 1932 


























Cost per Cost 
st per 
Cost family ot | praised” | $1000ap- | Cost per 
Area Total cost ont per hes Ls mona praise capita per 
capita October ener ypteg value of | square mile 
1932 land and buildings 
buildings 
The section........... $255, 597 $11. 50 $57. 60 $31. 35 $51. 27 $22. 12 
Cleveland -_._......... 3, 947, 508 4. 37 18. 12 3. 63 6.18 . 62 
Lakewood____.......- 59, ¢ 2. 26 8.15 1. 55 2. 37 .41 
Cleveland Heights__-_-| 133, 483 2. 62 9. 28 1.14 1.74 -32 
East Cleveland. ____-- 39, 667 1.00 3. 63 . 69 1.03 33 
Shaker Heights_..___- 46, 451 2.61 8. 97 . 67 1.09 40 








The cost of police protection per family in the section of the slum area of 
$57.60 is compared with a cost of $18.12 for Cleveland, $8.15 per Lakewood, 
pee for Cleveland Heights, $3.63 for East Cleveland, and $8.97 for Shaker 

eights. 

The ratios based on the appraised value of land and buildings which, on final 
analysis, produces the revenue to operate the police department are even more 
striking. With a cost of $51.27 per $1,000 appraised value in the section the 
cost in each of the five largest cities seems very small. The cost in Cleveland 
is $6.18; in Lakewood $2.37; in Cleveland Heights $1.74; in East Cleveland 
$1.03; and in Shaker Heights $1.09 per $1,000 appraised value of land and 
buildings. 

The tax-rate income to the city of Cleveland from the section of the slum 
area analyzed amounted in 1932 to $10.12 per capita while the cost of operating 
the section was $61.22 per capita. 

In other words the city of Cleveland subsidized each man, woman, and child 
in this area to an amount of $51.10 in 1932. This seems to be a rather large 
subsidy for the privilege of maintaining a slum area. 

In addition to the county, city and board of education subsidy of $51.10 per 
capita the community fund and other unofficial organizations add at least $27.68 
per capita, making the cost of maintaining the area $88.90 per capital and the 
total loss the rather stupendous amount, $78.78 per capita or $315 per family of 
4 persons. 

The tax-rate income in Lakewood was $40.13 per capita and the cost of 
operating to the city about the same. In Cleveland Heights the tax-rate income 
was $63.63 per capita, in East Cleveland $40.40 and in Shaker Heights $108.24. 

Thus it is seen that the yield per capita is much larger in each of these suburbs 
than could be expected in the section of the slum area and the cost of operating 
these suburbs is in all but one case smaller than in the slum area. 

The rebuilding of this section of the slum area in Cleveland is sound economi- 
eally. Without any doubt some expenses of the government will be increased 
but others will be considerably decreased. Fire and police costs should drop 
considerably. The misery of the inhabitants should become less acute and the 
menace to the entire community which any section of crime, vice, delinquency, 
and disease is bound to be, should be greatly reduced if not entirely eliminated. 


HOUSING PROGRESS IN CLEVELAND SINCE 1934 


This analysis of the economic costs of a slum area was an important part 
of the pioneer phase of Cleveland’s public-housing movement. General realiza- 
tion of the gravity of the housing problem had already brought about the passage 
of State enabling legislation for public and limited dividend housing, and the 
establishment of the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority. When the 
United States Public Works Administration was set up in 1933 the Federal law 
provided funds to be used for public housing and slum clearance, and Cleveland 
was one of the first cities chosen by PWA for its activities in this field. 

In 1935 construction was started on three PWA housing projects on slum 
sites, designed by Cleveland architects, based upon Cleveland's thorough knowl- 
edge of its social and economic conditions, approved by the press and the public. 
One of the projects took over a part of the very area covered by this analysis, 
and another was located immediately adjacent to the north. The third re- 
placed a seriously blighted area just west of the downtown district. 
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In 1937 Cedar-Central Apartments, Outhwaite Homes, and Lakeview Terrace 
were completed and occupied. They provide healthy, decent dwellings for 1,849 
low-income families, in row houses and 3-story apartments. The 57 acres of 
land afford play space for children and sunlight and air for over 6,000 people 
who had been living in overcrowded or substandard quarters; 943 slum dwelling 
units were demolished to make way for the 3 projects, the total cost of which 
was $10,379,000. 

But the PWA program was primarily an emergency put-men-to-work activity. 
Though only low-income families were housing in PWA projects, the financial 
setup made it impossible to lower the rents enough to provide for the very poorest 
people who most need public assistance. Accordingly a permanent agency, the 
United States Housing Authority, was established in 1937 to lend money and 
provide assistance to local housing authorities in meeting this greatest problem. 
Under this new setup the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority has begun 
a long-term program for Greater Cleveland. It is cooperating with local public 
and civie agencies, and especially with the regional planning program of the 
regional association, to bring about decent housing standards for all metro- 
politan Cleveland. 

Construction on 2 new housing projects for 1,150 families was started in 
early 1939. Two others, for about 700 families, are now in process of land 
acquisition. Three more are being planned. Rents will be low enough to ac- 
commodate the lowest income groups, and only families now living in sub- 
standard conditions who cannot afford to pay more for shelter will be taken in. 

When the present program has been completed, over 5,500 of Cleveland’s 
poorest families will be assured of decent homes, and the public will be able to 
reduce the terrific social and economic costs of slum areas which this report 
makes so clear. 

November 1, 1939. 


Monsignor Navin. I would like to make just one point about this 
organization, Better Homes and Neighborhoods, and I think I can do 
that by reading 1 or 2 sentences in the articles of incorporation: 

To foster, encourage, and conduct research and study in the fields of housing, 


neighborhood improvement, community planning, urban renewal, and urban 
redevelopment ; 


To act as a clearinghouse and a factfinding agency to disseminate and make 
available the results of such research and study to the public and to private and 
public agencies and groups; and 


By any other means to improve the level of knowledge, education and scientifie 
techniques in such fields. 

This committee has heard of the national organization, the Amer- 
ican Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods, and the wonderful job 
they are doing and the research and field service to local communities. 
We are striving and I think we have done something along those lines 
in making our own organization the local counterpart of what 
ACTION is trying to do on a national level. 

As an indication of what it has been doing, the National Advertising 
Council has accepted it as its advertising project for the end of 1955 
and all of 1956, and the Ford Foundation has given a considerable sum 
to ACTION to be expended over the next few months. We are not 
affiliated, but we are very closely related to ACTION since Mr. Bowen, 
who testified this morning, and myself are trustees of the local or- 
ganization, Better Homes and Neighborhoods, and members of the 
board of directors of the executive committee of ACTION, and so 
there is a mutual exchange of data here as an indication of their co- 
operation; we cooperated with ACTION in this information center 
which you can see by looking out the window from this hearing room. 
ACTION staffed that information center until a short time ago, and 
then Better Homes and Neighborhoods took it over. ACTION had 
a paid staff; Better Homes and Neighborhoods is calling upon volun- 
teers and getting recruits from various organizations in this locality. 
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We are working with all of the agencies and every group interested 
in housing, public and private, particularly the area council and 
saith eerie group, a helping them insofar as we can and obtain- 
ing help from them insofar as we can. 

That is our position on housing. We are very, very much in favor 
of and, of course, see the necessity for rehabilitation and renewal 
and new construction which, of course, renewal makes necessary, par- 
ticularly new construction for the middle-income and low-income 
groups. There practically no vacant land which is within the cities 
to supply housing for the people who will be displaced in this urban 
renewal program which we hope will go ahead at a much faster pace, 
although it has been very, very slow in picking up, as was brought 
out this morning. So in conclusion I just wish to make this one point : 
As we see the whole program, renewal, and new construction, slum 
clearances, it does require the interest of and the lively interest of all 
of the citizens in the community and we hope for our organization to 
promote and foster the interest of both public and private organiza- 
tions throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Rains. Thank you, Father. That program deserves commen- 
dation. I will give permission to place at the end of your statement 
the matters you mentioned, a brochure describing the Better Homes 
and Neighborhoods Association, a copy of the bylaws of Better Homes 
and Neighborhoods, a press release on ACTION, ‘a summary of the 
stoudy analysis of the slum area, that to be attached to your statement. 
We appreciate your coming and we congratulate you on the good work 
you have been doing. 

Monsignor Navin. Thank you. 

Mr. Vantin. Mr. Chairman, in order to expedite time, could I ex- 
tend my remarks in the record after the statements of my distinguished 
colleagues, the Honorable Francis P. Bolton and the Honorable Wil- 
liam E. Minshall ? 

Mr. Ratns. We will be very glad for you to, Congressman Vanik. 

Our next witness is Monsignor Mohan. 


STATEMENT OF MSGR. FREDERICK B. MOHAN, CATHOLIC 
CHARITIES BUREAU 


Monsignor Monan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
am Msgr. Frederick Mohan, director, Catholic Charities Bureau. 
My knowledge of the housing problem does not result from a de- 
tailed study of the subject, but from daily contact with families, as 
diocesan director of the Cleveland Catholic Charities Bureau. 

I use the word “problem” because many families appeal to us be- 
cause of their difficulty in finding housing. These are families who 
are not in need of charitable services; they are the families who are 
involved in the complexity of the housing situation ; they are the fam- 
ilies who are looking for rental units; they are the families who are 
told by landlords that they are undesirable because they have growing 
children. The breadwinner of these families is an average wage 
~arner. These families could pay a reasonable rent but are in no 
position to accumulate a downpayment to buy a home. Mothers and 
fathers in these families are responsible people who face very seri- 
ously their obligations, are very upright and conscientious citizens. 
The housing problem is particularly acute for the larger families. 


— 
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I appear before this committee today in order to stress this view- 
point—the housing needs of families. Strong family life has been the 
backbone of our Nation’s strength. For family living, adequate shel- 
ters is just as much a necessity as food and clothing. The program 
Whose goal is merely increasing the number of housing units will not 
solve the problem. The housing needs of families must be the focal 
point from which the attack must begin. 

I know that there are those who use members to indicate that we 
have enough housing for all families. They illustrate this with fig- 
ures and graphs. However, any statistical device will not reveal the 
personal prejudices and attitudes which create hardships and suffer- 
ings for the families who are unable to own their own homes. 

Today I would like to stress particularly the plight of our larger 
families. Their needs have been too long neglected. They are forced 
to live in substandard housing; they are forced to live in crowded 
conditions. If we will but reflect a moment we will realize that it 
was the large families of this country that have made it so vigorous a 
nation. Very often these families have to make a public spectacle of 
themselves in order to get shelter, as all of you who read the news- 
papers daily will attest. I know from personal knowledge that any 
number of these families have a sufficiently large income to pay a rea- 
sonable rental. It is deplorable that in a number of instances these 
families have had to be broken up in order to have a roof over their 
heads. 

Another group that should have our special consideration is the 
aged. In some areas of the country, as in Cleveland, housing to meet 
the special needs of the aged has been provided. I refer to the apart- 
ment built by the Cleveland metvopolitan housing here in Cleveland 
which resulted from a study of the needs of our aging population. 
Our aging population is growing larger so that I respectfully submit 
to this committee that what has been done is only a beginning. 

I feel that if the housing problem were approached from the view- 
point of family needs, the urgency of a solution for this problem would 
not be avoided or set-aside. It would not be a question then of whether 
homes ought to be built by Government or private enterprise. Name 
calling and shouting of invectives would disappear. Public housers 
and private builders would unite in a realistic program to provide 
housing sufficiently large and in great enough number to take care 
of all families. 

In conclusion, I repeat. it is still the conviction of Catholic charities 
in the diocese of Cleveland that there is a serious shortage of adequate 
housing—adequate housing for families. We are further convinced 
that the number of dwelling units needed can be produced only by a 
partnership of private builders and Government housing authorities. 
It is a problem of such magnitude that all the resources and inge- 
nuity of both private and public agencies must be taxed to the utmost 
in order to have a satisfactory solution of this vital problem within a 
reasonable number of years. It is our fond hope that this hearing 
will result in a program of private and public construction of homes 
which will strengthen family living. Any lesser motive would be 
unworthy, particularly in these days when our national integrity is 
the bulwark of all freedom-loving people. 

I thank you. 
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Mr. Rats. I would like to say for the members of the committee 
that _ say, “Amen,” to everything you have said. Thank you very 
much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Arnold Walker, secretary of the Urban 
League of Cleveland. You may identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF ARNOLD WALKER, SECRETARY, URBAN LEAGUE 
OF CLEVELAND 


Mr. Waker. I am Arnold Walker, executive director of the Cleve- 
land Urban League. I will respect your time limitations. 

Mr. Rarns. You may put your whole statement in the record. 

Mr. Watker. By all means. I would like to identify certain parts 
of it for the record. I was asked to speak principally from the point 
of view of nonwhite as a part of Cleveland’s poorly housed. I shall 
try to keep from duplicating some of the material that has been given 
to you before. You will notice in the material that we have noted 
with care and alarm the increase in population without a correspond- 
ing increase in housing. According to the 1950 census over 1940, a 
76-percent increase, and without official figures now we are saying it 
is approximately 86 percent over that same period. Weare also noting 
the difficulties, some of which we have heard today about the lending 
institutions and the difficulty that nonwhites have in securing adequate 
housing and we point out some of the antisocial effects of that type of 
practice. 

I will give you some statistics which may be backed up by figures on 
rentals and sales in specific territories. We also reviewed the cur- 
rent allocations in terms of housing and concluded at the bottom of 
that statement that to whatever extent these plans provide additional 
needed dwelling units for nonwhites in the Cleveland area they are 
to be rightly viewed as compensatory approaches to a problem con- 
vincingly routed in inadequate initial loans, mortgage financing, and 
a scarcity of willing buyers. 

I wouid like to read for the benefit of the committee the recommen- 
dations we feel are required for the benefit of the nonwhites. We are 
not saying this is a nonwhite problem, but they are a part of the com- 
munity and would like to be respected as such. Under these recom- 
mendations, the Cleveland nonwhites experience special difficulties 
beyond those confronted by us. Cleveland’s nonwhite population 
has increased almost in direct ratio to housing available. Given a 
10-year span, 76 to 86 percent nonwhite population increase combined 
with short housing supply, plus nonwhites constituting the more than 
the majority displaced, then you have an acute problem which may 
become explosive in many antisocial forms. 

Annual income has trebled, economics and cultural status improved 
substantially; yet nonwhites actually receive less housing value and 
less home-financing service per dollar, and less favorable home-fi- 
nancing terms than do Cleveland whites. (Such practices and results 
cause differentiated Cleveland housing markets, restricts or excludes 
nonwhites from better housing and new neighborhoods; and rele- 


gates nonwhites to poorer housing, largely in blighted, crowded, and 
slum areas. ) 
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With the above factors and their intensified consequences in mind, 
we propose an eight-point program to help resolve Cleveland’s hous- 
ing problems: ; 

1. Greater integration and coordination of the various housing 
programs. 

2. Provisions for more careful surveys of the population on pro- 
posed title I sites. 


3. Stronger safeguards against failure to maintain occupied site 
buildings. 

4. Stronger provisions for relocation assistance to site tenants. 

5. Greater emphasis on open land as contrasted to slum-clearance 
construction. 


6. Antidiscriminatory provisions in all governmentally assisted 
housing with strong legal sanctions, assuring minority groups equal 
opportunity to rent, purchase or secure mortgages. 


7. Increasing the quality of federally assisted middle-income 
housing. 


8. Increasing the quantity of federally subsidized low-rent housing. 

Mr. Rains. They are very pointed recommendations and they were 
presented well. 

You made reference to certain information. That information, 
I assume, is included in this statement. 

Mr. Wavker. Yes. 

Mr. Ratns. Thank you, Mr. Walker. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


FEDERAL BUILDING, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 13, 1956. 
Subject : Cleveland’s housing problems and its effects upon nonwhites. 
‘Prepared for the Rains Subcommittee on housing. Honorable Albert Rains 
(Alabama), chairman. 
Presented by Arnold B. Walker, executive director, Cleveland Urban League, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A serious deterioration in the housing situation has been occurring since 1930. 
In that year, nonwhites comprised 8.1 percent of the population of the city of 
Cleveland and had 8.1 percent of total occupied dwelling units. By 1950, the 
date of last reliable statistics, nonwhites made up 164 percent of the city’s 
population, and took up only 13.1 percent of all occupied dwelling units. 

Virtually, the entire increase in this nonwhite population has occurred within 
the corporate limits of the city of Cleveland, with 98 percent of the total nonwhite 
population of Cuyahoga County residing in the city of Cleveland in 1950. 

Obviously, this population situation has had a major effect upon housing and 
occupancy patterns resulting in intense overcrowding in the area which has for 
the longest period in the city’s history been occupied by nonwhite residents. 
This area, commonly known as the central area, not only has become more 
densely populated, but has expanded its borders on all sides. 

1. Glenville community consists of 4 census tracts (1950) of predominately 
nonwhite population. In 1940 the Glenville area had 899 nonwhite residents. 
In 1950 this number had increased to 19,571. 

2. Seville community which consists of 1 census tract in which the non- 
white increase was from 702 in 1940 to 3,434 in 1950. 

3. Mount Pleasant community which consists of 2 census tracts which 
in 1940 had 3,207 nonwhites and increased to 7,523 in 1950. 

What has really happened is that this phenomenal increase in the Negro 
population has caused a greater absorption of this segment of the population 
into communities which were heretofore overwhelmingly occupied by whites. 
Today, these communities supply the main source of additional housing being 
absorbed by Negroes. This is almost without exception for even though there 
is a considerable number of vacant sublots available, the construction of addi- 
tional new housing of single-family or two-family size has been handicapped by 
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the unwillingness of lending institutions to finance construction for the nonwhite 
market. 

The result of this is that the expansion of areas open to occupancy by nonwhite 
purchasers or renters is becoming increasingly more difficult because of hostility : 
and the reluctance of financial interests to make loans to nonwhites adds to the 
difficulty in the construction of additional housing units in the single- and two- 
family class to meet the current needs for breaking the bottleneck of hemmed-in 
living. 

In the recent vear 1954, 29 percent of all the used rental units advertised for 
nonwhite occupancy were located in the oldest and most extensive area of Negro 
concentration, the Central Community; 7 percent of the used sales advertise- 
ments occurred here also, As much as 20 percent of the rental units and 20 
percent of the sales units occurred within the Hough Community; 3 percent of 
the rental units and 4 percent of the sales units occurred within the Wade Park 
community; 41 percent of the rental units and 43 percent of the sales units 
occurred within the Glenville community: 6 percent of the rental units and 
25 percent of the sales units occurred within the Mount Pleasant community : 
and 1 percent of the rental units and 1 percent of the sales units occurred within 
Seville community. Yet, in rental rates and sales prices, which are encouraged 
by restrictions on rentals and sales to nonwhites in the developing suburban 
areas, the cost of living for nonwhites continues to increase. Rent gouging and 
inflated sales prices in these areas are the direct products of the many restric- 
tions currently facing nonwhites in seeking adequate shelter in a community 
of dire limitations of supply. 

With due respect for current planning in connection with the urban re- 
development program, the prospects of meeting the housing needs of the Cleve- 
land nonwhite population are not encouraging. In fact the endorsement by lo- 
cal Negro community groups of the initial project of the Cleveland Development 
Foundation, the Woodland-79th Street, is more honestly an expression of the 
attitude on the part of nonwhite leadership that any housing, however unde- 
sirably located or constructed, is better than none. 

Current plans of the foundation, a nonprofit Corporation formed to arrange 
a financial pool from which loans will be made available for the acquisition 
of land and the construction of rental units for relocation purposes, are to 
meet this need through those developments. 


1. A 450-unit middle-income rental project to be built on a vacant 20- 
acre parcel of land in the central city. 

2. Fifty-six rental units on 2.1 acres of land to be built as garden-type 
apartment buildings to be constructed in conformance with the proposed 
development plan devised by the city of Cleveland Planning Commission 
under the requirements of title 1, of the Housing Act of 1949. 

3. Sixty-six units to be constructed by the Private Enterprise Develop- 
ment Corp. on 2.3 vacant acres for the express purpose of erecting redevelop- 
ment housing. No families are to be disclocated nor any existing dwell- 
ing units are to be destroyed in order to create this project. 


To whatever extent these plans provide additional needed dwelling units 
for nonwhites in the Cleveland area, they are to be rightly viewed as compensa- 
tory approaches to a problem convincingly rooted in inadequate initial loans, 
mortgage financing, and a searcity of willing builders. 

Summary and recommendations : 


Cleveland nonwhites experience special difficulties beyond those confronted 
by others, 

Cleveland's nonwhite population has increased almost in direct ratio 
to housing available. Given a 10-year span, 76 to &6 percent nonwhite 
population increase combined with short housing supply, plus nonwhites 
constituting more than the majority displaced, then you have an acute 
problem which may become explosive in many antisocial forms. 

Annual income has trebled, economics and cultural status improved 
substantially; yet nonwhites actually receiving less housing value and 
less home financing service per dollar, and less favorable home financing 
terms than do Cleveland whites (such practices and results cause dif- 
ferentiated Cleveland housing markets, restricts or excludes nonwhites 
from better housing and new neighborhoods; and relegates nonwhites to 
poorer housing, largely in blighted, crowded, and slum areas.) 
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With the above factors and their intensified consequences in mind, we propose 
an eight-point program to help resolve Cleveland's housing problems: 
A Cleveland Urban League eight-point program would include: 

1. Greater integration and coordination of the various housing pro- 
grams. 

2. Provisions for more careful surveys of the population on proposed title 
I sites. 

3. Stronger safeguards against failure to maintain occupied site build- 
ings. 

4. Stronger provisions for relocation assistance to site tenants, 

5. Greater emphasis on open land as contrasted to slum-clearance con 
struction. 

6. Antidiscriminatory provisions in all governmentally assisted hous- 
ing with strong legal sanctions, assuring minority groups equal oppor- 
tunity to rent, purchase or secure mortgages. 

7. Increasing the quantity of federally assisted middle-income housing 

8. Increasing the quantity of federally subsidized low-rent housing. 

Mr. Rains. Our next witness is Mr. Thomas Watson, of the Central 
Areas Community Council. 

Mr. Wynne. My name is David Wynne. I am substituting for Mr. 
Watson. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID WYNNE, CENTRAL AREA COMMUNITY 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Wynne. Our testimony relates specifically to experience with 
the problems of residents of central area who are facing relocation 
to make way for slum clearance. It is especially necessary to deal with 
this problem because a great deal more slum clearance is needed here 
us well as elsewhere. 

In our opinion the Federal Government has a double stake in slum 
clearance—not only the realization of a Government objective, but 
also the assurance that Federal funds will promote the objective for 
which they were intended. 

We pose the question: Will Federal funds be used to create more 
widespread slums, or can existing legislation be strengthened so Fed- 
eral funds can be a means to a truly progressive elimination of slums 
and removal of the impact of slum conditions upon human lives? 

We feel that there are three types of housing which are necessary 
before relocation is successful. They are: One, public housing; two, 
purchase housing; three, rental housing. 

We are aware of the substantial Federal help under the 1949 and 1954 
acts but we submit, that, in order to protect its investment, the Federal 
Government has a greater responsibility than has been exercised at 
present to aid in relocation. Relocation cannot be approached as a 
separate entity but solution must be related to overall efforts to solve 
the housing problem. Each part meshes with and becomes an integral 
part of a total solution. Up to this time the Federal Government has 
required that the city submit an approved relocation plan but the re- 
sponsibiltiy for executing the plan and resources for accomplishing it 
he entirely with the local government unit. Cleveland has been unable 
to do this job because the overall shortage of housing available to 
Negroes has been so acute, and because relocation has been attempted 
without relocation housing definitely and immediately available. 

6$692—56—pt. 4——_8 
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Cleveland’s relocation analysis for the clearance of area B suggested 
that roughly one-third of the families had incomes so low that low- 
income public housing was needed; another one-third could purchase 
homes; and the remaining group was dependent upon finding housing 
in the current rental market. We would like to comment on each of 
these categories of families needing relocation. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


The public housing situation in Ohio was solved to a halt for a 10- 
year period and since 1952 has been embroiled in local controversies 
over sites. This must not obscure the fact that hundreds of families 
in Cleveland (and these are not limited to areas facing relocation of 
slum clearance) cannot be housing in decent, safe, and sanitary condi- 
tions without additional low-income public housing. Progress toward 
relocation of many area B families could have been made more quickly 
had more low-income public housing program been available. Con- 
tinued Federal help with a low-income public housing program is still 
necessary until a better way is found to provide decent housing for low- 
income families. 


HOME PURCHASE 


You will hear from other groups about the difficulties families in 
area B face as they seek to purchase housing elsewhere. Discrimina- 
tion against Negroes in relation to areas they are free to consider, 
forces them to purchase homes at inflated values, and frequently to 
use unsound land contract arrangements in order to make the purchase 
at all. Desperation forces many families to buy anything. A deter- 
mined resolve, at all governmental levels, and among the citizens of the 
Greater Cleveland community, that all citizens be free to purchase 
homes in whatever neighborhood their income, cultural attainment, 
and preference dictates, is the fundamental solution to this need for 
home ownership. Real success will come from increased efforts to 
have our strong, free, competitive economy apply alike to citizens of 
all races, religions, and national origin. 


RENTAL HOUSING 


The third category of families facing relocation includes those who 
need rental housing. They are ineligible for low-income public hous- 
ing and have incomes insufficient for home ownership on even a shoe- 
string gamble. 

Let us analyze briefly who these families are. First there are the 
families with 2, 3, or up to 6 or 7 children. Then there are the broken 
remnants of families whose individual members are broken in spirit, 
in health, in morale, in citizenship. There are also recent 1ewcomers 
to the city whose foothold on the economic success ladder is insecure 
because of lack of skills or lack of acclimatization to urban life. (The 
central area has been historically a first home for newcomers at the 
bottom end of the economic and cultural scale.) All these categories 
of families are people for whom there is no housing and whose need 
is desperate. Most of them cannot afford more than $50 or $60 
ee 5 rent exclusive of utilities. The congestion in low-income 
areas contiguous to central area is made worse by the forced jamming 
of these families into existing overcrowded arrangements. 
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OUR SUGGESTIONS 


1. As indicated above, this community needs access to more low- 
income public housing and thus we respectfully urge that the Federal 
low-income public housing program be continued at the rate of 135,000 
units per year as included in the Housing Act of 1949. 

2. In the area of home ownership we tees the major contribution 
by the Federal Government could be made through action designed to 
make financing available on equal terms to all families for whom 
ownership is economically a 

We are aware of the potential for improvement in this field which 
is represented by the Government-chartered voluntary home mortgage 
credit program. We realize there has not been time for its adequate 
utilization in the Cleveland area, but we urge that its operation and 
result be carefully and continuously scrutinized by the supervising 
housing agency to assure its effectiveness. In the event of indication 
of failure of VHMCP to do the job for which it was chartered, we urge 
immediate implementation for direct loans of the special programs 
fund which was created by Congress in the Housing Act of 1954, but 
held in abeyance because of VHMCP. . 

It is our understanding that special problems of land contract pur- 
chasers will be presented to you by other groups with suggestions for 
special financing designed to eliminate the need for such land con- 
tracts. This problem prevails because of the no-man’s land that 
exists in current Federal housing programs, that is, the gap between 
the upper limits served by public housing and the lower limits that 
are reached by private builders. We believe that there must be im- 
provement in urban renewal financing provisions of FHA sections 220 
and 221 to make them workable in high-cost areas like Cleveland, or 
that there should be entirely new legislation specifically designed to 
meet the problem of “closing the gap.” We urge your full considera- 
tion of such problems because there is need for Federal concern and 
action. 

3. Regarding rental housing we believe that the rental provisions 
of FHA should be liberalized to enable builders to build homes for 
lower income families. Such revisions might be tied in with State 
assistance laws (such as exist in New York and other States) which 
tend to provide greater incentive to local builders and local communi- 
ties. Despite the fact that Negroes constitute a large part of the 
group for whom rental housing is desirable, there has been absolutely 
no rental housing built in Cleveland that was open to them. 

In time of war, Federal funds were directly available for defense 
housing. Access to rental housing for families facing relocation is in 
our judgment as serious as rental housing for wartime defense workers. 
We thus advocate special publicly aided relocation housing where 
families might go and remain for perhaps a maximum of 2 years re- 
gardless of their income changes. Such housing would preferably be 
standard permanent housing that could ultimately be sold to the occu- 

yants or sold on the open market. As an auxiliary to the permanent 

ousiie we would favor temporary demountable housing constructed 
on vacant land in areas slated for slum clearance within the next 10 
years. We would advocate the use of such temporary housing for re- 
location purposes ‘only with restrictions that would make it truly 
temporary. 
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We think a workable plan for a community receiving Federal funds 
for urban renewal should be required to show that people needing 
rental housing are not thrown on the existing housing market but that 
alg relocation housing of a permanent or tempor ary variety 
will be available before any relocation takes place. Only in this way 
will and areas of the city be protected from the overcrowding that is 
inevitable when slum dwellers are forced out and have nowhere to go. 
We repeat that in our judgment intensified Federal participation in 
housing is needed in order to protect the Government's accumulated 
investment and to achieve the objective expressed in the 1949 Housing 
Act of “realizing as soon as feasible a decent home in a decent living 
environment for every American family.” 

Respectfully submitted, Central Areas Community Council, Thomas 
S. Watson, president; David A. Wynne, housing chairman. 

Mr. Rains. Thank you, Mr. Wynne, for a good statement. 

The next witness is Dr. John Bruere, chairman of housing and 
rehabilitation, Hough Area Council. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BRUERE, CHAIRMAN, HOUGH AREA 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Brvere. I have some recommendations from the Hough Area 
Council. I would like to use my time, if I may, speaking to them 
rather than reading them. 

Mr. Ratns. They may all be included in the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING THE SHORTAGE OF SATISFACTORY HOUSING IN CLEVELAND, 
O10, PRESENTED TO THE CONGRESSIONAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE House BANKING 
COMMITTEF, FEBRUARY 13, 1956, By THE REHABILITATION COMMITTEE OF THE 
Hoveu Area CoUNCIL, JOHN BRUERE, CHAIRMAN 


The housing shortage in Cleveland is each day adding to the overcrowding in 
the inner city which in turn is causing present housing to deteriorate at an ac- 
celerating rate. We have reached the crisis stage and immediate steps must be 
taken to meet the problem now and not 5 years from now, which will be too 
late. Rome burns while we fiddle. 

The causes of Cleveland's housing problem are: 

1. Lack of adequate systematic inspection and enforcement of the building 
code, and almost negligible punishment of offenders. Unscrupulous landlords 
have found that they could get away with overcrowding their tenements and 
make a fortune from slum and near-slum property. When apprehended they re- 
ceive $25 fines. Because of an understaffed building department, overcrowding 
can go unreported for months. 

2. Lack of new construction in Cleveland. New houses and apartments are 
not being built on land made vacant by the demolition of condemmed structures. 

3. The increasing program of industry and the chamber of commerce to bring 
new business and industry here without adequate provision for housing an in- 
creased. population. 

4. The Negro’s inability, because of bigotry, to spread out at his economic and 
cultural level. He has little choice of where he can live and therefore over- 
crowds the inner city. He cannot obtain mortgage loans from banks for proper- 
ties in what are considered white residential areas. 

5. The refusal of the banks to make mortgage loans on residential properties 
in the inner city. 

The rehabilitation committee of the Hough Area Couneil recommends: 

1. Low cost housing in relatively small units on presently vacant land within 
the city. Such construction adds housing units and does not simply replace 
existing units. 

2. Subsidizing such housing if necessary. Less tax money will be spent this 
way than in supervising slums in the future and finally rebuilding the whole inner 
city. 
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3. Provision of mortgage money for those who wish to acquire homes in the 
inner city. 

4. Provision of mortgage money for Negroes no matter where they want to buy 
or build homes. 

5. Doubling or trebling the inspectors in the building department. 

6. Imposing penalties adequate to punish landlords who are destroying this 
city and to deter others from violating the law. 

7. Laying out a plan immediately to provide within the next 3 years no less 
than 5,000 new dwelling units within the city of Cleveland. 

Mr. Bruere. I have brought along my stopwatch not only to hold 
myself within the 5-minute limitation, but to remind all of us of the 
importance today of the minute, the hour, and the day, rather than 
the week and the month. We believe in the Hough Area Council 
that we are in a state of crisis and emergency in this city and that 
business as usual is the greatest problem that we are all facing. We 
take great hope, sir, from the visit of your congressional committee to 
this community. We believe that this city in part is being destroyed 
as inevitably as though enemy bombers were dropping bombs upon it. 

In the buildings of this city there are fime bombs that go off from 
time to time reducing those buildings to unfit habitations for humans, 
and no adequate program of replacement and extension of housing 
units is at the moment in evidence. I would like to say that for 11 
years I have been a pastor of a church in the Hough area, which con- 
sists of about 70,000 people approximately in that area, and this morn- 
ing I tried to sit down and think of some other ministers that had 
been there as long as I had and I could not recall 1 minister in that 
area of 70,000 who was there when I came and is still here. They 
have left. It is a good place to get away from, apparently, but | 
have not gotten away from it, nor has my church, nor will we. 

We are comnaitted to stay there as long as there is an inner city to 
stay in. We have been there for nearly 75 years and hope to be there 
another 75, although 4 of the strongest churches in the area have very 
recently decided to move on. 

Now, I want to say, sir, just a word about where we feel we are in 
the inner city of Cleveland which is called the Hough area, not yet a 
slum area, but inevitably the next great slum area in this city, unless 
it is prevented. Ten years ago the general attitude seemed to be “let 
nature take its course.” As people could afford to, they moved out of 
the inner city into the suburbs. Five years ago the Hough area started 
on a rehabilitation program taking as its motto, “You can live in a 
better neighborhood without moving.” It was at a grassroots level 
and a great deal was done by the individual in painting his house, 
putting in grass seed and so forth, and we took great heart at what 
was done. We soon learned there were certain absentee landlords 
and certain resident landlords and tenants who had no interest in 
improving and repairing the neighborhood. 

The only answer there was law enforcement. Consequently we had 
a certain number of inspectors assigned by the building department 
and the code was enforced. Inspections were made regularly and for 
a time we took great heart that the corps of inspectors would be able 
to keep ahead of the overcrowding. Eventually, however, they were 
called to other tasks and then at present there is nothing comparable 
to that systematic inspection and enforcement that we had. At pres- 
ent the population pressure is so great that it is nullifying everything 
that has been accomplished. There simply are more people than there 
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are places and there must be new housing on smaller land parcels 
than we are accustomed to thinking in terms of. Too many great 
officials think it is impossible to put up dwelling units on small parcels. 
If that is ruled out, we have to wait for a whole area to decline and 
then move the bulldozers in and do it in the size blocks they are ac- 
customed to playing with. 

If it is necessary to subsidize building on small units, we in the 
Hough area feel it important that we subsidize good housing and not 
slums and in the future we will be subsidizing slums in the Hough 
area with all of the vice that is spawned in such an area, the added 
police protection, the demand for it if you read the papers in the last 
month, we have a roving squad of new policemen trying to keep up 
with the crime in the area. There was an ancient Roman who con- 
cluded all of his speeches by saying “Carthage must be destroyed.” I 
conclude all my talks now by saying “Our Carthage today is slums.” 
The morale is crippling. I have young couples in my church trying 
to make a home. I have persuaded them to stay. They are giving up 
and moving out. The morale we were beginning to develop is just 
crumbling away in front of us. It is an emergency. It is a crisis and 
business as usual simply will not meet it. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rains. You are a very dynamic and forceful witness. I wish 
we had a lot more time to listen to you. I would like to make one 
comment. Tistory will show that nations fell when cities fell apart 
as you stated. I wish we had more time to hear you. We appreciate 
your coming before the committee. Thank you very much, 

Mr. Bruere. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD EcKES, COCHAIRMAN, FrRoM “OPERATION DEMONSTRATE,” 


CLEVELAND’S CIVIC ORGANIZATION TO HELP AND PROMOTE THE REMODELING OF 
OLDER HOMES 


STATEMENT No. 1 


CLEVELAND'S OPERATION DEMONSTRATE—THE FIRST LOCAL TEST UNDER THE NATIONAL 
ACTION PROGRAM 


Purpose 


One-third of the country’s assets is invested in homes. In spite of the great 
number of new homes built in the last few years, the value of all our housing in 
total is going down. Most people do not realize the terrible cost of the decay of 
our residential sections. This cost runs high, not only in lowered value to prop- 
erty owners, but also in the large and rising cost of disease, fire, crime, and 
juvenile delinquency in sections of the city where housing standards have slipped 
badly. 

The primary reason for this great waste is that the physical condition of the 
houses in whole neighborhoods is allowed to run down. People simply care less 
about their own standards because neighbors have let theirs slide, and because 
no one cares very much, homes which are structually sound, and could provide 
good living conditions, drop lower in their real cash value. 

At present, 24 million homes throughout the Nation are in need of repair. Of 
Cleveland's 300,000 dwelling units 100,000 need remodeling to keep them from 
becoming slums while 36,000 are beyond repair and slated for demolition. 

For every family that moves into a shining new home, there are 25 or 30 
families who would like to live better at the same address if it could be made 
easier for them, If a few homes on the street begin to perk up, all the residents 
will benefit in some degree in improved neighborhood values. 

Operation Demonstrate, by encouraging the purchasing and remodeling of 
typical older homes plans to show thousands of people in the months ahead not 
only what they can get for their money, but how they can go about getting it. 
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What has been done 


Two houses were moved from their original locations to the downtown mall. 
There they were completely remodeled to serve as centralized publicity. Also 
on the mall is an information center staffed by members of ACTION, the Ameri- 
can Council to Improve Our Neighborsoods. The opening of the mall houses 
October 11, was publicized nationally by wire services and the NBC Home Show 
which originated from the mall that day. 

National shelter magazines, McCalls, Better Homes and Gardens, Living, 
Family Circle, Small Homes Guide, Parents’, American Home, and Household 
are supporting, by cosponsoring homes purchased by local organizations and 
featuring them in forthcoming issues. Women’s Home Companion will act as 
color consultant for Paint Village, a half a block of homes, which will receive 
only an exterior paint job, to show what paint can do to rejuvenate older homes. 

One of the remodeled homes, cosponsored by Parents’ magazine and the Retail 
Lumber Dealers of Greater Cleveland, has already been completed. As a direct 
result of this house, five neighboring homeowners have started remodeling. 

In addition, two local organizations, the Cleveland Real Estate Board and the 
Cleveland Home Builders Association, without the cosponsorship of national 
magazines, have purchused and remodeled homes for “Operation Demonstrate. 
The contractors for these homes were Michael Varady and Kenneth Mack. 
Varady has already made arrangements to purchase and remodel another home 
for Operation Demonstrate. Before the program is completed, we expect that 
many other local firms will undertake to remodel homes for the program, using 
material donated by national manufacturers. 


Newspaper support 

Since the start of Operation Demonstrate, over 300 articles have appeared in 
local papers. “This is the largest amount of publicity given to any civic enter- 
prise in the history of Cieveland” says Louis B. Seltzer. 

What will be done 

January: McCall’s house to open. Possibility of a 13-week fiim serial for 
TV featuring remodeling project, sponsored by national manufacturers. 

February: Four interest raising, traffic building contests to be launched. 
Good prizes, top sponsorship. : 

March: Tie-in with Home and Flower Show. Parents’ magazine article 
(color) to appear. Additional magazine sponsored homes to open. Local 
newspaper sponsored Housing Festival. 

April and May: Opening of Paint Village. Opening of Landscape Village. 
Appropriate ceremony winding up mall phase of Operation Demonstrate (with 
national TV show). McCall’s magazine article (color). 

Other events: It is expected that 5 other builders will remodel 2 houses each, 
thus adding 10 to Operation Demonstrate’s growing list of remodeled homes. 

A local firm of national prominence wants to establish an annual award, to 
be given on a national basis to the person who has done the most in the field of 
home rehabilitation. Other awards are planned by national organizations. 
Public reaction 

To date over 40,000 people have visited the houses on the mall. 

One builder has received requests from 25 people for remodeling jobs as a 
result of the work he did for Operation Demonstrate. 

Remodeling permits issued by city hall for the combined months of October 
and November of 1955 show an increase of 22 percent in number and 49 percent 
in value over the same months last year. 

As a result of Cleveland’s remodeling program, Detroit, Chicago, Oakland, 
Knoxville, Los Angeles, Omaha, Quincy, Kansas City, Chattanooga, and Ha- 
bana, Cuba have requested information as to the method of promoting a similar 
program. Three Detroit city officials have visited Cleveland to see what was 
done. 

National and local interest 


Publicity material has been requested and furnished to many publications and 
organizations including Electrical World, American Gas Association Monthly, 
Public Utilities Advertising Association bulletin, the city of Detroit, Formica 
Co., city of Akron, Akron Beacon Journal, Lake Shore Gas Co., Norge Corp., 
“Where” magazine, Society for Savings, Nela Park, CAC journal, American 
Standard Co., Builders Exchange, etc. 
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Statewide problem 

On the overall problem of urban renewal, the Cleveland News on December 
14, 1955 reported that the Federal Urban Renewal Administration earmarked 
$31 million to give to 8& of the largest cities in Ohio namely, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, Hamilton, Toledo, Steubenville, and Youngstown. 

The article further reports that only two, Cleveland and Cincinnati have 
passed the planning stage. Cleveland, as is well known through Mayor Cele- 
brezze’s Urban Redevelopment Department, is leading the United States in 
urban redevelopment. 

This shows the need for strong leadership in the State of Ohio to take ad- 
vantage of the Federal matching money. 


co mf 64 2s eh ao ot hele Oe 


Economic aspects of home remodeling 

At present the building industry still has a new-home construction boom on 
its hands but leading builders feel that the boom cannot continue for more than 
another 2 or 3 years. When slack does appear in this key industry, in 
order to avert serious economic troubles, builders will have to turn to remodeling 
to keep the business going. Most builders prefer new housing, since it is easier 
work and brings larger and quicker profits—thus it will take, leaders say, 2 or 
3 years just to gear the industry to the necessary work of remodeling. The 
continuation of a permanently healthy building industry is one of the key 
hopes of action and Operation Demonstrate. 

In line with the above, the Cleveland project has received the public relations 
award from the NAHB. The Cleveland chapter of the HBA reports only 15 
out of 320 members were willing to remodel at the outset of Operation Demon- 
strate. This list has grown to more than 60 volunteers while the chapter itself 
has established a remodelers council with a full-time staff to promote remodel- 
ing and police the industry. 

Further support was recently given to Operation Demonstrate by local banks. 
Formerly, it was difficult to get an open-end mortgage in Cleveland and title 
I, under FHA’s home modernization loans, requires repayment in 3 years time. 
This is too expensive a payment plan for most people. Recognizing this prob- 
lem, the leading banks of Cleveland, have developed a liberalized remodeling 
loan. This type of loan, formulated at the request of Operation Demonstrate, 
will be payable over a period of 8 or more years, thus adding only a small in- 
creased monthly payment. 

Still a major problem, is the fact that any home remodeled at the present 
time must conform to the city’s building code for new construction. This places 
the owners of older homes at a disadvantage and often discourages attempts 
to save these dwellings. Thus the city of Cleveland, with this specific problem 
in mind, is developing a special home rehabilitation code, to be applicable, in 
the first instance, to Garden Valley, the city’s first urban renewal area. When 
the code has been put to a practical test in this area, the city will then try 
to have it adopted for the entire city. 


STATEMENT No. 2 


As a result of Operation Demonstrate, the issuance of remodeling permits by 
the city of Cleveland's. building division shows an increase for the fourth con- 
secutive month, Chairman John Maddox, annouced today. 

Permits issued for remodeling single- and two-family dwellings in January 
1956 totaled 87, an increase of 24 percent over January of 1955. The value 
of these permits is $128,900, representing a 17-percent increase over January 
1955. 

Remodeling permits for the combined months of October 1955 through Janu- 
ary 1956 total 397 for an increase of 19 percent over the same period last year. 
The $553,400 value of these permits represents a 22-percent increase over the 
same period last year. 

STATEMENT No. 3 


OUTLINE OF LIBERALIZED REMODELING LOAN DEVELOPED AT THE REQUEST OF OPERATION 
DEMONSTRATE 


Prepared by the Operation Demonstrate Banking Committee—Chairman: BE. A. 
Branch, vice president, mortgage loan department, Cleveland Trust; Paul Minter, 
vice president, mortgage loan department, National City Bank; Irvin W. Distel, 
vice president, mortgage loan department, Society of Savings; H. H. Jurgens, 
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vice president, Central National Bank; T. M. McCulloch, vice president, Union 
Bank of Commerce. 

The following is a special answer to the problem of financing the remodeling 
of older homes in Cleveland—some 100,000 of them. Under present conditions 
the owner of a house in need of repair may obtain an FHA title I loan to cover 
the cost but must repay the loan in 3 years’ time. In view of the fact that 
the owner must keep up his normal mortgage payments, as well as repay the 
loan, this makes monthly payments on the larger modernization loans too large 
for most families. To facilitate the needed remodeling in the city the above 
5 banks have initiated a remodeling loan which will give the homeowner 8 
years, or more, in which to repay the money, thus keeping payments to an 
easily Manageable level for the family budget. It has the added advantage of 
simplicity and will be made available both to persons with conventional mort 
gages on their property and to persons whose property is already free and clear. 

1. If you now have an existing conventional mortgage, the bank may increase 
it to an amount sufficient to cover the cost of whatever remodeling you need. 
Your present mortgage would be rewritten as a new mortgage covering the 
cost of the existing mortgage and the remodeling loan. Payments could be 
spread over 8 or more years as the case warrants, in some cases up to 15 
years. For this privilege a small service fee ranging from SSO up to $150 would 
be charged to bring the title up to date and cover the bank's appraisal and 
inspection of both the property and the proposed remodeling plus cancellation 
of existing mortgage and the filing of a new mortgage. The actual cost of 
securing a loan would vary, naturally, with the loan and the circumstances. 
‘The bank would probably insist on a breakdown of the various items of re- 
modeling, a sketch or plan of the proposed changes and an estimated cost for 
same from the contractor and said financing should definitely be arranged 
before signing any contract. This does not, naturally, preclude the contractor 
from approaching the bank directly. 

2. If property is free and clear the customer may apply for a loan, preferably 
$2,500 or more, the same terms as above applying in this case, with S years 
or more to repay. Amounts less than $2,500 can be financed through conventional 
home improvement loan and/or the FHA Title I program. 

3. Comments: Interest will run 5 to 6 percent or whatever the regular 
wwortgage rates are at an individual bank. The $2,500 minimum is intended 
specifically for the house free and clear of debt. The banks will, however, 
grant even smaller louns to homes that currently have mortgages provided the 
existing mortgage plus the loan together add up to at least $2,500. The loans 
will not be discounted. ‘The banks have undertaken this liberalized plan as a 
civic duty and they understand that it is homes in the older sections that 
need the most help (designated slum areas excluded). The loan is open to all 
and applies to the whole county. 





E.cample 
A $2,500 FHA Title IT loan, payable in 3 years would cost about $80 monthly. 
An 8-year “Liberalized” Loan for $2,500 would cost $85 monthly. 
A 15-year “Liberalized’ Loan for $2,500 would cost $21 monthly. 
(From Margaret Chute, Operation Demonstrate, 1405 Past Sixth Street.) 






NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio, February 13, 1956. 
Hon. ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Banking and Currency, 
Federal Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Honorable Sms The housing committee of the Cleveland branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People wishes to make the following 
statement to this conimittee : 

We recognize that discrimination or segregation in the sale, lease, sublease, 
use, and/or occupancy of land based upon race, color, creed, national origin or 
ancestry tends unjustly to condemn large groups of inhabitants to depressed 
living conditions which breed vice, disease, juvenile delinquency and crime, 
causes grave injury to the public safety, general welfare and good order of 
the community, endangers the public health thereof, imposes substantial burdens 
on the public revenues for the abatement and relief of conditions so created. 

We further recognize that if segregation in all of its terrible aspects is to be 
eliminated, it must start in the housing area. 
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We also recognize that the United States Government is actively engaged in 
a housing program embracing public housing for low-income groups; housing 
guaranteed by Federal mortgage insurance which includes sales, rentals, and 
cooperatives, management and sales; slum clearance, and urban renewals sub- 
sidized with Government funds; and the voluntary home mortgage credit pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, minority groups still have slums, inadequate housing, 
ghettos and considerable difficulty in securing adequate home financing, except in 
certain defined areas. 

We, therefore, urge that this subcommittee recommend for incorporation in 
any new housing legislation or amendments to same basic provisions broadening, 
easing and firming the means by which housing, and home financing for minority 
groups is to be secured. 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. Tayior, Chairman, 
Dr. JAMes E. Levy, President. 

Mr. Ratns. I must express my deep appreciation to this group of 
witnesses. We said we had 1 hour and we are through 1 minute ahead 
of time. 

Thank you very much for your full cooperation. Now any witness 
whose name is not on this list who thinks he can contribute something 
to the housing discussion which will be before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, if you will write to me, Albert Rains, the Chairman 
of the Housing Sube ‘committee, in Washington, or see Mr. Poston, the 
chief counsel over here today or let C ongressman Vanik know it we 
will be glad to incorporate your statement in the record. We are 
trying to get a full and complete picture of what the situation is at the 
grassroots. 

The next witness is Mr. Upshur Evans, director of the Cleveland 
Development Foundation. 

Come around, Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Evans. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rarns. We have heard a lot all over the country about the 
Cleveland Development Foundation, Mr. Evans, and one of the things 
we came out here at the urging of our colleague, Charlie Vanik, to hear 
about was the Cleveland Development Foundation. 

Mr. Evans. May I ask how much time I have? I can tailor my 
remarks. 

Mr. Rats. We have set aside for the discussion of the Cleveland 
Foundation 30 minutes. 

Mr. Evans. That is very gracious of you, sir. 

In that case, I think I will proceed from the beginning of my pre- 
pared statement and go on to the end. 

Mr. Rarns. All right. 


STATEMENT OF UPSHUR EVANS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CLEVELAND DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION 


Mr. Evans. Iam Upshur Evans, executive director of the Cleveland 
Foundation. I have served in that capacity since the foundation was 
formed in 1954. I am appearing here today at the request of this 
committee because the foundation, like this committee, is vitally 
concerned with America’s most pressing social problem—housing. 

The critical extent to which America’s housing plant has declined 
and does not adequately provide for the housing needs of the Nation, 
particuarly in urban areas, has become common knowledge. What 
course of action should be followed to meet the problem, however, 
remains ill-defined. From the limited experience of the foundation 
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in the particular aspects of the housing problem with which it has 
been directly concerned, I believe some things have been learned 
which may be of use in the formulation of our national housing policy. 
It is upon these matters that I would like to comment today. 

The foundation: First, a word about the foundation itself. In a 
dramatic example of the sense of community responsibility which 
characterizes Cleveland, the foundation was organized June 24, 1954, 
as a charitable foundation to aid the civic and governmental agencies 
which for a long time had been trying to get underway a practical 
urban renewal program in the city of Cleveland. The essential idea 
of the foundation was that a privately financed organization could 
serve helpfully as a catalytic agent in this work. Cleveland’s indus- 
trial and business leaders responded with the contribution of a revolv- 
ing fund of $2 million and has provided a continuing leadership for 
the foundation’s program. 


CLEVELAND’S CENTRAL AREA 


The Cleveland housing picture in 1954 was not a pretty one. De- 
spite the fact that the first metropolitan housing authority in the 
United States was created in Cleveland in 1933, that many acres of 
slums have been cleared and that the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority today operates 5,500 units of low-income housing, the hous- 
ing situation particularly in the central part of the city of Cleveland, 
was undeniably bad. 

The Cleveland City Planning Commission has designated 753 acres 
in central Cleveland as “substandard.” At least 180 of these acres, the 
“central area,” are slums of the most deplorable and vicious kind. 
Recent studies show that 38 percent of the houses need major repairs, 
83 percent are over 45 years old, 28 percent have holes in the walls, 
42 percent have no hot water, 18 percent have leaky roofs, 97 percent 
are without central heating, and 65 percent share a bath or other fa- 
cilities. - The central area illustrates the usual pattern of urban 
blight—and sir, I apologize for reciting this because you are more 
aware of it than I am, but I think it is part of the picture—lack of 
laundry facilities, dangerous heating arrangements, lack of proper 
fire escapes, leaky plumbing, sagging floors, rats and squalor. Fires 
are frequent; the cost of fire protection far exceeds the cost in other 
areas of the city; tuberculosis and venereal rate is high; crime and 
juvenile delinquency thrive. And the community as a whole, not to 
speak of the human beings living under these conditions, pays dearly. 





THE GARDEN VALLEY PROJECT 


The foundation concluded that of the many possible approaches to 
the Cleveland housing problem as a whole, the effort closest to prac- 
tical implementation was the slum clearance and new construction pro- 
gram of the city of Cleveland in seven blocks of the central area— 
what we refer to as area B. But even this program was on paper, 
it had run into a complete blank wall—where were the people living 
in area B to go while the slum was in the process of razing and while 
new construction was underway? On the assumption that clearance 
and new construction offer one avenue of improvement, the desperate 
need for relocation housing assumed first priority. It was at this tar- 
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get of relocation housing, therefore, that the foundation turned its 
first attention. 

At the heart of the problem of course was the fact that in the city 
of Cleveland, as in most of our major cities, there appeared to be no 
usable vacant land—no place on which relocation housing could be 
built. But when one looked closer one could see that one possibility 
did exist. In the heart of the city was a 105-acre undeveloped waste- 
land of deep gorges and eroded cliffs—an industrial dump with open 
drainage and scattered hobo shacks. Could this useless ravine in 
some way be put to use? It was decided that it could, and Cleveland’s 
Garden Valley project—the fundation’s first project—was under- 
way. The project calls for filling of the ravine and the construction 
of 480 privately financed and 700 publicly financed housing units on 
the filled land—a new housing source to break the logjam and permit 
the razing and rebuilding of area B. 

In October of 1954 the project was attacked with vigor on all levels 
and has since moved steadily forward. The city of Cleveland poured 
$400,000 into storm sewers for Kingbury Run—as the ravine is known. 

Through the foundation, industrial owners of the ravine land con- 
tributed the land itself at its book cost, less than 50 percent of its 
market value when filled to grade. 

Millions of tons of slag from Cleveland steal mills were channeled 
into the ravine at no cost to the project to provide the necessary fill 
and the foundation supplied cash advances to the city to cover initial 
land, utility and planting costs. The city pressed through a citywide 
workable program for redevelopment, framed an urban renewal plan 
for the Garden Valley project, Federal agencies cleared in turn the 
foundation’s tax position, the city’s workable program, the renewal 
plan and the complementary public housing project in the valley. 

In what we think is a unique display of cooperation among private 
enterprises and local and national government, the Garden Valley 
project, after only 15 months, stands today as the first: completed 
and approved urban renewal plan under the 1954 Housing Act, and 
we have every reason to believe that the first bricks will be laid in 
April. 


OTHER PROJECTS 


The foundation’s work has not been limited, however, to the Garden 
Valley project. The foundation is participating in the financing 
and development of the community apartments project at East 79th 
and Woodland Avenue where the last 14 percent of the money was 
furnished by the foundation on terms impossible for any bank. I 
mean by that, sir, with no interest and with other unusual features 
attached. 

Mr. Rains. You mean low interest ¢ 

Mr. Evans. No interest. 

Mr. Ratns. All right. 

Mr. Evans. The land itself, sir, the only other available vacant piece 
in the city, was furnished by the city at a nominal price. In the cen- 
tral area, in which area B is nearly ready for development, the foun- 
dation is undertaking to assist the city in the securing of a responsible 
developer and is prepared to participate in the financing if necessary. 

What conclusions of interest to this committee has the foundation 
drawn from its experiences in these projects ? 
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GOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION 


There are those who have, with the best of motivations and inten- 
tions, complained at what seems to be the slow process involved in 
getting these projects underway and transferred from paper plans to 
brick and mortar. It is my personal judgment, supported by nearly 
2 years’ experience, that most of this criticism is unwarranted. 

I can truthfully say that at no time has any Government agency, 
Federal or local, failed to be 100 percent cooperative with the Foun- 
dation’s efforts; and Ido not think that any agency spokesman would 
say that the foundation has at any time failed to work harmoniously 
with them and to press forward jointly. Yet the progress seems slow. 
Why? 

I do not think the basic answers to this question are hard to find. 
All the good will in the world cannot make up for want of cash or the 
desperate shortage of trained personnel, particularly in the planning 
fields. Even the most cooperative spirit cannot overnight overcome 
the inherent problems of meshing complex local government machin- 
ery with equally complex national government machinery nor work out 
in fortnight smooth-working administrative procedures which will at 
one and the same time produce immediate housing on the ground—pro- 
tect the use of taxpayers’ money—and still operate within the frame- 
work of voluntary participation essential to a democratic society. 

Of course, each of us can think of minor improvements which might 
be made in the administration of the National Housing Act and in the 
governmental workings of the local public agency. 

It is my feeling, for example, that it would be helpful to the admin- 
istration of HHFA if an additional element of responsibility in URA 
could be delegated down from the Washington level to a local office in 
the local public agency. But to my mind to dwell upon minor 
improvements of administrative agencies is to confuse the trees for the 
forest and to turn one’s eves from the basic elements of our housing 
crisis. 

Mr. Rains. If you do not mind, let me interrupt you there. Of 
course you realize that this committee is not set up just to find fault. 
We represent the American people and they want us to get these bugs 
out of it and that is our business and that is what we are trying to do, 
So when you say that, | wonder about this statement. First of all, I 
want to know how much overhead expense you have accumulated thus 
far in the foundation. You said you had $2 million put up by local 
people, industries. 

Mr. Evans. That is right. 

Mr. Rains. What is the overhead / 

Mr. Evans. The dead overhead, Mr. Rains, which we have today run 
up ina year and a half is approximately $120,000, 

Mr. Rains. That $120,000 that you have had to spend while this 
matter is lying in the files and gathering dust in my opinion, must be 
reflected in the rent that some poor fellow is going to have to pay. So 
don’t you think that any type of delay that could be avoided is unwar- 
ranted to use your term ¢ 

Mr. Evans. I completely agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Ratns. I guess we are together. Go ahead. 

Mr. Evans. The accomplishment of the cooperating agencies in the 
case of the Garden Valley Project is to me most impressive. The pro’ 
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ect was absolutely unique and foreign to all existing procedures—and 
the cooperating local and Federal agencies were required to consider 
and act simultaneously upon separate phases of the project which 
would normally be presented in the logical order of their accomplish- 
ment. Yet in barely 15 months the job has been done and finally 
approved through the concerted effort of all. 

It is my personal conviction that considering the enormity of the 
job, the limitation of resources and existing legislative restrictions, 
the Federal administration and the local public agency deserve only 
praise for what has been accomplished. 

I should like therefore to widen the scope of my remarks to treat 
of a few observations more general in character. 

The task of slum clearance and new construction, and the subsidiary 
job of relocation housing, clearly have top priority in any attack upon 
the housing problem. I am personally proud to have been associated 
with the Garden Valley project and the other projects in which the 
foundation has participated and in my judgment they will stand as 
important and helpful steps forward. 

At the same time, I think it essential that our efforts to date be 
viewed in the total perspective of the housing problem as a whole. 
And so viewed, I think it must be recognized that we have a long way 
to go. 

Certain elemental facts must be faced. The present population of 
the United States is 165 million people; our best projection is that 
by 1975—less than 20 years from now—the population will have in- 
creased an additional 55 million people, to a total of 220 million, a ma- 
jority of whom will be under 18 or over 65 and will not be income pro- 
ducers. Further, the flow of population from rural areas to metro- 
politan areas is accelerating due to factors such as the rapid in- 
crease of industrial job demand and agricultural mechanization. 

In addition, our central cities are subject to a continuing exodus of 
the higher income population from the central city to suburbia, 
leaving within the political limits of our central city an increasingly 
high percentage of the lowest income groups. Finally, the rate of 
housing construction is down when it should be vastly accelerated. 
These facts taken together demonstrate to me the enormous dimension 
of our housing problem in the predictable future and the complexity 
of the adjustments which will be required to meet it. 

Viewed against this long range trend, what can one say of the total 
impact of the significant progress which has been made here in Cleve- 
land? Cleveland has been in many ways fortunate. Cleveland was 
a pioneer in city planning; Cleveland is one of the wealthiest cities 
in the United States; Cleveland is notably free of racial pressures; 
Cleveland is remarkable for its spirit of civic cooperation ; Cleveland’s 
business leadership was first in creating and financing a charitable 
agency devoted expressly to the housing problem; Cleveland was 
unique in finding 105 acres of undeveloped land in the central city; 
and, compared to other cities, Cleveland has moved quickly to meet 
the problem. 

Mr. Rarns. Could you furnish us a list of the industrialists and the 
people who made up and committed this $2 million ? 

Mr. Evans. I would be very happy to do so. 

Mr. Rains. We would like to know who they are. 
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Mr. Evans. It seems to me warranted to say that Cleveland offers, 
perhaps uniquely, a usable testing ground for judging the impact of 
our present approach to the housing crisis wpon the problem as a 
whole. The facts are discouraging. 

1. Is the present urban renewal approach meeting the economic 
need? If Garden Valley may be taken as representative, the answer 
is disappointing. 

The Garden Valley project was developed under almost the best 
possible economic circumstances. The Federal Government will have 
paid for two-thirds of the land acquisition and improvement cost; 
private industry has directly advanced $600,000 at no interest; the 
city of Cleveland is paying for the balance. 

Construction methods have been determined on a rockbottom cost 
basis consonant with decent permanent housing, and at this point, 
Mr. Chairman, I might add that we have had the voluntary aid of the 
best builders in this area to devise the most practical, reasonable, and 
sound low-cost housing. The result really is shocking to us. We just 
cannot get these costs down. Our best estimate is that the private 
developer cannot possibly realize a profit in excess of 5 percent—as 
compared with 15-20 percent often available to him in ordinary new 
construction. Yet with all this, our most optimistic estimate is that 
rents in the Garden Valley project will range from $79 for 2-bedroom 
units to $95 for 3-bedroom units. With rents at this level, nothing 
has been done to provide housing directly for the lowest quarter in- 
come group and very little has been done to accommodate to the needs 
of the middle third income group. 

2. But has not something been done—has not new housing been 
added through the redevelopment effort? The facts are to the con- 
trary. Itistruethat the Garden Valley project, built on vacant land, 
will add to the total available family units, but on the assumption of 
an acceptable density ratio of 25 to 30 family units per acre, the full 
completion of the city of Cleveland’s 17 slum clearance projects in 
the central area would yield a net loss of 6,000 family units in that 
area—and this figure is computed on the basis of an assumption of 
present population in that area without allowance for the fact that 
the population in the area is in actuality increasing at a greater rate 
than the national average. Current plans for urban renewal there- 
fore, while vastly improving the living conditions of those who live 
in the new developments are not only not keeping up with the growth 
of the need, but will actually reduce the total number of available 
family housing units. 

3. Are not then our present efforts at least reducing the total area 
of urban blight? Datonmneiiay, no. New slums are growing at a 
faster rate than we are clearing them and ground is being lost daily. 

4. Does the present legislative approach achieve its purpose of at- 
tracting private investors to tackle slum clearance? Regrettably, if 
Garden Valley may again be viewed as typical, it is our experience 
that present incentives to private builders are not such as can be ex- 
pected to attract any but those whose motivations are primarily civic. 

It seems to me that certain conclusions may be derived from these 
facts. 

1. If new construction is to provide an effective attack on the na- 
tional housing crisis without direct subsidization of rentals, it can do 
so only if some or all of the following conditions can be met: 
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(a) The construction must be on vacant, undeveloped, low-cost 
land. There must be room to expand and if such land is not avail- 
able in the central cities of our metropolitan areas it must be found 
outside. 

(5) New statutory methods must be found for providing adequate 
economic inventive to developers to do the job. 

(c) Local governmental adjustments may be required to permit 
realinement of cost and revenue sources—a regional or metropolitan 
approach may be an alternative. 

(d) Sources must be found for enormous sums of money. It is 
estimated that Cleveland’s central area 17 projects will cost $150 mil- 
lion. The sheer economic magnitude of an effective clearance and 
reconstruction program must be faced squarely. 

(e) The rate of attack on the problem must be accelerated. Each 
day we fall further behind. 

Mr. Rains. Let me interrupt there to make an observation. If 
tomorrow we were to get rid of every slum in America, if we did not 
do something to maintain it at the place we have gotten it to we w ould 
have slums the next day. 

Mr. Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Rains. So along with all of this program must go—— 

Mr. Evans. Rehabilitation. 

Mr. Rains. Absolutely. Go ahead. 

Mr. Evans. 2. If new construction—while vitally needed—cannot 
serve as an answer to the problem, what are the alternatives? The 
other obvious approach calls for a bold and effective program to re- 
habilitate areas which are moving downhill but are not yet slums, and 
to prevent the further decline of areas which are on the verge of de- 
terioration. Hundreds of millions of dollars of capital are already 
invested in existing housing plant. 

We cannot afford to throw it away. If we can prevent the decline 
of the existing plant we can meet much of the housing problem at its 
source, 

We can practice preventive medicine as well as surgery. Slum 
clearance and new construction is in my view a last resort and an 
enormously expensive one—sometimes necessary but to be headed off 
rather than waited for. 

With an adequate rehabilitation and slum prevention program in 
effect we could look to the normal processes of free enterprise in the 
construction industry to provide most of the necessary new facilities 
in response to economic demand. 

Mr. Ratns. I didn’t mean to anticipate your next answer. 

Mr. Evans. I am delighted, Mr. Chairman, to find ourselves in the 
same frame of mind. 

The implementation of such a rehabilitation program is, I fully 
recognize, enormously difficult. It involves changes in community 
attitudes, creation of new incentives and techniques. for local, Federal 
and private enterprise cooperation, rigid enforcement of ‘building 
codes, integrated planning of community services such as schools, 
parks and police, air pollution prevention and transportation. It 
involves too—and I express here, | confess, a personal judgment—the 
belief that the most effective automatic preventive of urban decline, 
where it is possible, is private ownership of homes by the people who 
live inthem. It isa cold economic fact that it is ches aper to give a home 
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in a declining area to people who will live there and maintain it than 
it is to pay the dollars and cents cost of letting it rot, tearing it down 
and rebuilding in its place, to say nothing of the social cost involved. 

In my view slum clearance and new construction in slum areas of 
our central cities is of course essential but represents but a fragment 
of an approach to a problem which in reality needs a full mobilization 
of community forces if it is to be met. Every effort should be made 
to bring our cities to a realization of the necessity for an effective 
rehabilitation program and to supplement the existing rehabilitation 
provisions of the National Housing Act to make them more effective. 

3. Finally, I think it must be kept in mind that ultimately neither 
slum clearance nor rehabilitation will solve the slum problem—for all 
agree that the core of the matter is overcrowding—overdensity of 
population in particular areas. Though we may mitigate our housing 
crisis, as a simple arithmetical matter of acres divided by people, we 
will not solve it basically so long as the population concentration in 
particular areas of our cities remains excessive. 

May I close by applauding the work of this committee in its effort 
to inquire into and assess the operation of our existing national 
housing policy. 

Thank you for your attention. I would be happy to try to answer 
any questions which any of you may have about the experi- 
ence which those of us in the Cleveland Development Foundation 
have encountered in our work to date. 

Mr. Rays. Right at the last you raised a very important question. 
You state that though we may mitigate our housing crisis, it is a 
simple matter of arithmetic that we will not solve it basic rally as long 
as the population concentration in particular areas of our cities re- 
mains excessive, which means more suburbs, further out. I do not 
know whether the city of Cleveland is faced with it or not of project 
builders out in the suburbs and the great strains it is placing on cities 
of building water and sewer sy stem to reach the people out there. 

Mr. Evans. We have that problem full-flower. 

Mr. Rarns. This committee expects to hold hearings on the prob- 
lem of community facilities hoping to recommend some legislation 
which might be beneficial to cities and to builders to provide these 
services essential out in the project areas. It is a very fine statement, 
Mr. Evans. You point up a sad picture though to be perfectly frank 
with you. But you point up the facts. In other words, here you are 
with all of these gifts and donations so to speak, and yet you are 
unable, and my good friend, Mr. O'Hara, asks this question often 
and it is pointed, why is it that you cannot come up with rental hous- 
ing at the price range you need? When you see you have to have all of 
these donations and commitments you speak of, it makes the general 
picture throughout the country look dark. 

Mr. Evans. It took all of that to get a building cost of $15,000 
per unit. 

Mr. Rarns. The only thing I can suggest is longer financing. What 
would you think of that ? 

Mr. Evans. Mr. Rains, longer financing of course would help, but 
I must say to you, sir, that if the Congress of the United States voted 
$50 billion tomorrow morning for low-cost housing in this area at least 
there would be no place to put it. 

§8692—56—pt. 4——_9 
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Mr. Rats. Because of space? 

Mr. Evans. There would be no land available. 

Mr. Rains. And that is brought about of course by the very prob- 
lem I mentioned a moment ago, of community facilities and all that. 
Mr. Vanik. 

Mr. Vanix. On page 10, Mr. Evans, in subsection (b) points out 
that new methods must be found to provide incentives. He speaks 
there of statutory provisions. Do you have any specific recom- 
mendations in that regard ? 

Mr. Evans. I think the Banking and Currency Committee is going 
to be faced with the necessity of providing vacant land at no cost. I 
see no other way of doing it. I think this business of using prime in- 
dustrial land which should not be used for this purpose but for this 
crisis and paying the cost that we had to pay, even though we got it for 
half of what is was worth, we just cannot afford that and yet we can- 
not get the vacant Jand for reasons which are very familiar to you. 

Mr. Rarys. Thank you for your fine presentation, Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Evans. Thank you. 

Mr. Rains. Mr. O’Hara wants to ask you a question, 

Mr. Reporter, at this point would you please insert the statement of 
Mr. Wilton A. Nichols. Mr. Nichols’ address is 5103 Euclid Avenue ; 
he is of a community group. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILTON A. NICHOLS 


Hon. ALBERT RAINES, 
Chairman of the Housing Subcommittee. 


DEAR Sir: We, the undersigned, own property and live in the Garden Valley 
area, which is listed for redevelopment under the auspices of the Metropolitan 
Housing Authority. 

Negotiators for the Metropolitan Housing Authority have offered us from 
$1,000 to $8,000 less than we paid for our homes 10 to 12 years ago. When we 
failed to accept these offers, they raised the specter of court action or condemna- 
tion procedures. 

Please understand that we are not trying to fight against progress. We simply 
do not wish to be forced out of our homes to face an inflated real estate market, 
with not enough money to finance another home for our families. Some of the 
homeowners are too old to obtain loans to purchase new homes for living, others 
are widows with their only income being that from the homes they now live in 
and own, and they cannot obtain loans. 

Many of these homes have been remodeled at great expense to put them in good 
condition to live in and raise children to be good loyal citizens. 

We trust that you will give this matter your personal consideration and are 
sure we will be given a fair appraisal under your supervision. 

The following names are just a few of the many families who will be affected 
by this action: Mrs. Mattie Taylor, Mrs. May Dub, D. Kinsey, Rosa Kinsey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Archie Taylor, Oscar Willis, Mrs. Lillie Graham, Joseph McCoy, 
Arthur Beck, Charlie Briley, Bessie Coleman, Joe Kepes, Joe Salvo, Mr. and Mrs. 
David Perry, Josephine E. Lynch, Geraldine Tompkins, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas 
Watson, Ben and Margret Fleming, Mr. Anna Unger, Mrs. A. Lekas. 


Mr. O’Hara. I was interested in your statement on page 5 that the 
foundation has undertaken to assist the city in securing a responsible 
developer and has participated in the financing necessary. Then 
later on you state that the highest profit the developer could expect 
is 5 percent. I think we are a little concerned in the manner of 
selection of developers. 

Mr. Evans. In what, sir? 
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Mr. O’Hara. In the selection of developers. You have given a 
lot of thought to it. Do you think there should be bidding for the 
developers ¢ 

Mr. Evans. Very definitely, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. How would you frame the specification 

Mr. Evans. In the case specifically of area B the foundation will 
stand by a bona fide qualified developer who successfully bids regard- 
less of who he is, Joe Blow or any other person. We are recommend- 
ing to the city planning commission and the city law department that 
all of area B be put up for public sale either in whole or in part so 
that if a small builder wishes just one part of it and that is all he can 

ssibly handle financially or with equipment, he could buy just a 
small part. If a builder, on the other hand, had the fac ilities to take 
the entire area and do the job, which will run your cost down, as you 
know, sir, that would be possible under this bidding procedure. It 
would be by public bid. 

Mr. O’Hara. Of course, here in Cleveland you have the fortunate 
circumstance of your foundation. You area good civic-minded citizen. 
You are not looking at the profit motive and, in a w ay, you can screen 
those who bid. There is a school of thought in some other communi- 
ties that this is an area different from the usual contracts that are let 
after open competitive bidding. The developer must have a special 
knowledge and a sympathy w vith his undertaking, and there is not 
much historical bac ground in this new field by which to measure his 
qualifications. This is one school of thought. There is the other 
school of thought that on all of these matters there should be public 
competitive bidding. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, I can answer you specifically. In the case of 
Cleveland we have not found developers except by going out and 
asking them personally, directly, to get spot picture. 

Mr. O'Hara. What’ do you ‘think about cost certification ? 

Mr. Evans. For mortgage insurance? 

Mr. Rarns. No, for the builders; that is, profit be limited to a cer- 

tain percent. 

Mr. Evans. I must confess, sir, that I do not believe in the limita- 
tion of profit at all at any time, but I think that the type of project 
ay is going to add that thing, is going to automatically limit the 
proht. 

Mr. O’Hara. Well, I found your statement very interesting and 
helpful. While we do not anticipate this, I think all of us are con- 
cerned that there might here and there develop either scandal or sus- 
picion of scandal in the selection of developers. You think the selec- 
tion can be best done by public, competitive bid / 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Mr. Rarns. Thank you very much. I would like to include here the 
statement of Mr. H. William Hanna, Jr., executive vice president of 
the Home Builders Association of Greater Cleveland. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF H. WILLIAM HANNA, JR., EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, Home 
BUILDERS ASSOCIATION OF GREATER CLEVELAND 


Chairman Rains and members of the committee, my name is H. William Hanna, 
Jr.; I am executive vice president of the Home Builders Association of Greater 
Sleveland, with headquarters and offices located in the Manger Hotel, East 13th 
and Chester Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Mr. Chairman, our association is honored in having the opportunity to appear 
before you today and we extend our sincere thanks. 

The Home Builders Association embraces a four-county area which includes 
Cuyahoga, Geauga, Lake, and Ashtabula Counties and portions of Lorain, Medina, 
Summit, and Portage Counties. The area currently has a population of about 
1% million people. 

Our organization is a trade association whose members are concerned with 
private residential construction. We have a membership of approximately 750, 
of which 350 are active builders. The remainder consist of associate members 
representing virtually every division of the housing-construction field. Our 
builder members make up &) percent of the total active builders in the area, and 
they construct 92 percent of all single family and multiple housing. 

No doubt your committee will be interested in learning that in the past 10 
years private enterprise constructed over 100,000 new dwelling units in the area. 
Last year alone, 14,562 private units were constructed—an increase of 22 percent 
over the previous year. 

It was our sincere hope that section 220 would help to provide good housing in 
areas of Cleveland where renewal was necessary. At the same time, we antici- 
pated section 220, through private enterprise, the only solution to the sagging tax 
base in these areas. 

Up until this time the program has proceeded with such slowness and a seem- 
ingly negative approach by FHA that builders were, for a while, losing interest 
in the possibilities of participation. The association and its members can make 
this observation from more than that of a casual observer. We have formed 
Private Enterprise Redevolopment Corp. for our members to actually construct 
multiple units under section 220. 

Looking strictly at the record, the progress made by private enterprise on the 
urban redevelopment program is very poor. 

However, the responsibility for this record, wherever it may rest, does not 
rest upon the private builder. While we believe it was the intention of Congress 
when they passed the Housing Act of 1954 to institute a vigorous workable pro- 
gram for urban redevelopment, it soon became clear that the direction that pro- 
posed projects be appraised on a basis of estimated value was completely un- 
workable. It took a full year for an amendment to provide that appraisals be 
based on actual replacement cost. 

Then followed many months for formation of administrative rules and regula- 
tions. Then came the period of months taken to forward these regulations to 
local FHA field offices. Then came the period of determination by the field offices 
of the manner of applying the ground rules. 

In view of the bad experiences under another section of the Housing Act no 
longer in existence, the hesitancy and timidity of the local and Washington offi- 
cials is understandable. 

Despite all of these circumstances and despite the almost nonexistence of the 
possibility of a realistic profit for the sponsors of FHA insured rental housing 
projects in urban renewal areas, Cleveland has made substantial progress. The 
issuance of a usable commitment of FHA insurance under title 220 is imminent. 
We expect the PERC project to receive such a commitment within the next 10 
days. This will, in our opinion, be the milestone that will make it possible and 
inviting for private enterprise to do the complete job of redevelopment in our 
city and to do the job promptly, economically, and without cost to the taxpayer. 

While this may be accomplished under the existing laws and regulations it is 
abundantly clear that the FHA must develop more practical regulations and 
more workable procedures. The provisions of sections 220 and 221 which have 
proven unworkable must be revised to permit accomplishment of the sound ob- 
jectives of these two sections as envisioned in 1953 by the Advisory Committee 
on Housing Policies and Programs appointed by the President for that purpose. 

It is our contention that even with improved administration of section 220, 
changes in the law can make the program more workable and encourage partici- 
pation of builders. 

The basis of builders’ participation in the program relies primarily on the 
attraction of risk capital into multifamily rental housing investment. 

This risk capital is directly related to a proper profit allowance, since the 
builder’s profit must represent a major portion of the equity capital. If the 
profit allowance is set too low, the cash investment of the builder is increased. 

FHA has taken a very conservative position on the matter of profit allowance. 
Builders should be allowed at least a minimum of 10 percent profit. It must be 
recognized that builder-sponsors are not just general contractors bidding on pre- 
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pared plans and specifications; they are entrepreneurs anticipating an equity 
interest rather than earning a cash fee. 

It is also recommended that in computing profit percentage the total cost of 
the project rather than construction cost alone should be used. In single family 
housing we depend on nmiaximum maturity to make monthly payments low 
enough to reach more and more families. The same fundamental is true under 
section 220 housing. At the present time, section 220 loans are limited, by discre- 
tion of the Commissioner, to 39 years, 5 months. By permitting longer maturi- 
ties, up to 50 years, the rent levels of the project could be reduced considerably, 

We do not dispute the cost certification requirement, whereby the builder certi- 
fies as to the actual cost of construction, but we feel that the cost certification 
as now constituted acts as a deterrent upon many experienced builders, 

A cutoff date or limitation should be established after which time the certifi- 
cation would be incontestable and not subject to further review. 

Another phase of the cost certification needing revision is the fact that efficient 
builders are penalized by receiving a smaller mortgage than the less efficient 
operator. This efficient builder should be given the benefit of having such amounts 
by which the mortgage exceeds the cost be applied to reduce the principal obli- 
gation. 

I think all of these things deserve your serious consideration, Mr. Chairman, 
to make this program workable. 

The Home Builders Association appreciates the opportunity to appear before 
you and place ourselves at your disposal for any information you may desire at 
any time. Please rest assured that we shall do everything possible to cooperate 
with you in every way to better the housing program of not only Cleveland, but 
of the Nation. 

Thank you very much. 


Mr. Rarns. At this point, I will ask Mr. Vanik to take over the 
chair. 

Mr. VaNIk (presiding). The next witness is Mr. Joseph Sotak, 
past president, Cuyahoga Savings and Loan League. 

Mr. Sotak, are you ready with your statement? You can submit 


the statement for the record and use your time to comment on the 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF J. E. SOTAK, PAST PRESIDENT, CUYAHOGA 
SAVINGS AND LOAN LEAGUE 


Mr. Sorax. I have a prepared statement that will take up a portion 
of my time and I would like to use the balance of it for some random 
comments on the subject we have been talking about. 

Mr. Vanik. Mr. Sotak, the fine cooperation the Savings and Loan 
a has provided in connection with a recent project here in Cleve- 

land has been called to the national attention already. I placed it in 
the Congressional Record 2 weeks ago. I thought the entire country 
should be aware of the kind of activities your organization has been 
engaged in. 

Mr. Sorak. It was that urban renewal project that my prepared 
statement was prepared to cover. My name is J. E. Sotak, Jr., of the 
State Savings & Loan Co. I am pleased to make this statement 
on behalf of the 41 member associations of the Cuyahoga County 
Savings and Loan League, which serve the financial needs of the 
Greater Cleveland Community with total resources in excess of $800 
million. 

We are very delighted to participate in these hearings, first to ex- 
press our thanks to the subcommittee for undertaking this monu- 
mental job of determining our housing needs and ills and, secondly, 
for the opportunity to tell you of the start that we feel we have given 
to Cleveland’s urban renewal program here recently. 
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A year ago last January, some of us in the savings and loan industry 
discussed our possible participation in an urban renewal project. We 
knew our community was faced with serious housing problems; we 
heard considerable talk of redevelopment, but, unfortunately, little 
or no actual work was undertaken. There was always some obstacle, 
chief amongst which was the task of relocation of families in areas 
scheduled for clearance and redevelopment. The Housing Act of 
1954, in fact, required that such families be relocated before demoli- 
tion and renewal work could start. 

To give our local Cleveland program a real start, and as a mani- 
festation of our interest and deep concern in community affairs, we 
proposed the question to our general membership. The response was 
immediate and gratifying. With interest thus enkindled, it was my 
happy privilege, as president of our local league, to appoint Mr. 
Clarence Bryan, persident of the Cuyahoga Savings Association, as 
chairman of our league’s community development committee. Bryan, 
with one of his Association directors, Horton H. Hampton, also vice 
president of Nichel Plate Railroad, went to work at once, exploring 
and surveying the possibilities of an industry supported program of 
decent low-cost housing for slum families. 

Within days, they reported back, and their recommendations were 
approved. Before March of last year rallied around, we had verbal 
pledges of participation and financial underwriting from approxi- 
mately 21 member associations. Through Mr. Hampton, a responsi- 
ble experienced building group was contacted. It was interested in 
such a project—on condition it was privately financed. As the lend- 
ing group, we, too, wanted to develop this program on our own. 

During March, negotiations went on at an astounding rate, be- 
tween us and the building organization. Preliminary agreements 
were hammered out, point for point, regarding type of construction, 
the site, the cost, the loan terms, amount, rate, construction, survey, 
inspection, completion percentages, disbursement procedures and in- 
numerable other questions. Often it appeared the whole program 
would be scuttled, but thanks to the patience, persistence and coopera- 
tive spirit of all parties, each obstacle was overcome. 

Then came the question of where to build. We wanted a place 
which fitted into the city’s plan of urban renewal—where families 
could be relocated from existing slums areas crying for development. 
Through Mr. Hampton, such a site was found. The city still held 
title to its old waterworks, no longer used. It was a tract approxi- 
mately six acres in size, on Cleveland’s southeast side, on Woodland 
Avenue at East 79th Street—4 miles from Public Square. 

We started negotiations with the city, and with marvelous coopera- 
tion of city officials, in record time this land was rezoned from indus- 
trial to multifamily residential use. The city’s appraisal for sale, 
then sale by public bid, followed. Conditions of sale and land use 
were also promulgated. Meanwhile, we had the land and proposed 
housing construction appraised ourselves. The professional appraisal 
firm reported a total valuation of $1,350,000. 

More meetings ensued. The builder could put up $300,000. A 
mortgage loan of $1,075,600 was required. Up to this time, you will 
recall, we had only oral commitments from 21 associations. Now we 
had to report back to these institutions, advising the status of the 
deal, and determining a formula of participation. In order not to 
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disrupt the progress of the program, however, and to allow architects 
to complete building plans and specifications, a financing commitment 
was given the builder in the name of Mr. Bryan’s company, with the 
renewed verbal pledge of financial backing of a few other associations. 
A formula was worked out: Approximately $2,000 of mortgage par- 
ticipation per million dollars of assets. 

Traseinee, our attorneys were brought in. Days upon days of 
conferences followed, unraveling legal and procedural problems, and 
drafting and redrafting of the necessary legal documents. 

By early summer, 19 associations signed up. There were 15 State 
chartered and 6 federally chartered associations participating in the 
project. A conventional loan of $1,075,600 was granted for 25 years 
at 4 and one-half-percent interest, without service charges of any 
kind for construction of 148 two- and three-bedroom suite apartment 
project. 

Statutes limited our maximum loan to two-thirds of the appraised 
value of this multifamily housing project. The appraisal was $1,350,- 
000, and the mortgage required was $1,075,600—hence, additional 
security had to be obtained to bring our loan within the legal limits. 

This is where the Cleveland Development Foundation stepped in. 

Mr. Evans covered the story of the Cleveland Development Founda- 
tion in full. Let me say that the foundation pledged the sum of 
$184,200 as an additional security for our mortgage loan. These 
funds were put in trust and each participating association receives 
its pro rata share of the pledge, for credit to a pledged savings account. 

We have one participating mortgage specifically naming the 19 
mortgage associations. Each institution holds its own separate note 
for the amount of its participation and can bring separate foreclosure 
action in event of default without waiting for all associations to act. 

As final roadblocks were cleared for actual construction, including 
a zero-hour change in Federal regulations allowing federally char- 
tered associations to make 25-year loans, we concluded arrangements 
with a local bank to serve as our disbursing agent and handle all the 
accounting in connection with the loan, consisting chiefly of debits 
and credits to accounts of all participating associations already main- 
tained with the bank. 

Finally, on August 20, only 8 months after our initial membership 
discussions, Community Development, Inc., the builder (Oscar 
Steiner, president, and Chat Paterson, vice president) broke ground. 
Construction is still under way, with first tenants, relocated families, 
to take possession in spring. All occupants will be Negroes, who may 
either purchase or rent these apartment units. 

Within a few weeks after construction started, all units were taken. 

Mr. Asuiry. Could I interrupt there for a moment? What is the 
difference between the rental and the purchase price? What would 
the average rental be? 

Mr. Sorax. I was going to leave that to the speaker that follows 
me, the building group. 

Mr. Asuiey. That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Sorax. Time does not permit consideration of further details 
but they will be brought out by further speakers. Our program dem- 
onstrates how urban renewal can go forward when all parties are 
genuinely interested and put forth wholehearted effort. It shows 
that delay and redtape can be cut; most important to the Nation as a 
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whole is the fact that we’ve accomplished an urban renewal program 
without Government subsidies of any kind. None of the money was 
guaranteed by any branch of Government. No tax money was re- 
quired (but it does make the tax duplicate more productive). 

The only active part of the city was the sale of the land to the 
builder, who paid a fair market price in the light of its residential use. 
a factor all the more interesting when we consider that the city only a 
short time before we proposed our program offered the land without 
charge and offered to pay a portion of site improvements if a building 
group would erect temporary housing units thereon. 

This project also indicates that private enterprise could and would 
take the lead in the job of rebuilding our city. We hope other cities 
will use part or all of our program for similar housing developments 
in their areas. 

Here in Cleveland we hope the funds our 19 savings and loan asso- 
ciations have invested will be increased by the participation of addi- 
tional associations, and that such investment becomes a revolving fund 
to be used in subsequent projects until our slum areas are completely 
eradicated. 

The Cuyahoga League urges a continuation and acceleration of 
urban renewal and community rehabiltaton and pledges its continued 
cooperation with the Government, business, and citizens groups which 
are spearheading this drive. 

I think I have a few more minutes. 

Mr. Vanik. Two or three more minutes. 

Mr. Sorax. Just a brief comment. That was a start we feel. It 
is not the answer, by any means. On the general question of slum 
clearance we need, of course, and we have a comprehensive plan. I 
think we can make that plan work by perhaps a classification of peo- 
ple by income group and economic level and then determine just 
exactly what type of construction to build for each of those groups. 
That would make the program, I believe, a little bit more precise. 
I believe that then if we took and sought to clear these areas by small 
chunks rather than by a scatter-shot operation over a wide area, the 
job could be done a little bit more effectively, more efficiently and 
perhaps economically. Take a given area, determine the exact num- 
ber of families to be relocated and then by reference to a preestablished 
plan, a vacant parcel of land could be selected close to the area to be 
redeveloped and such sites are now available. Then local builders 
could be invited to come in, told precisely the kind of housing that 
is needed at that particular spot. Let them then build in conformity 
with the overall plan, financed specifically by private lending insti- 
tutions to the extent allowed by law and further supported where 
necessary by the Cleveland Development Foundation or similar agency 
providing the equity money. Such units might well be termed relo- 
cation receiving centers where slum families forced to vacate from 
original residences could be transferred in bulk and allowed to reside 
therein for a designated time until their original homesite had been 
redeveloped and readied for renewed occupancy. Then such group 
could be returned, again in more or less well-defined units and the 
receiving center vacated to take families in from the next block-by- 
block area to be rebuilt. 
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This program might appear to take too much time in the beginning 
but I believe it would steadily extent with appreciable and cumulative 
effects. 

Just one concluding word on slum prevention. Besides enforcement 
of local building and housing codes for preservation and besides con- 
servation and rehabilitation programs and educational programs to 
develop sounder property values on fhe part of some of our folks, 
teaching them to be better housekeepers, there is no doubt that the 
stimulation of wider home ownership of properties in the older areas 
by people of modest income is very highly desirable. On that point, 
I would like to confirm the need for a supplemental agency, call it 
an insurance agency or a similar device, to assist such people in acquir- 
ing home ownership in such area. 

That local lending associations do not adequately cover this field is 
not done through any malice. The deficiency stems from economic 
‘auses, not emotional. We are sympathetic to the plight of those 
large numbers of people who would make excellent risks and sound 
homeowners and we point to our urban renewal program as one evi- 
dence of our concern but we in our fiduciary capacity are legally 
limited in the amount we can loan in any given property. The avail- 
able supply of funds with which we grant loans is always limited. 
We have so much and that is as much as we can work with. Prudent 
business compels that we invest where risk is less and in areas in 
times of heavy loan demand such as we have experienced in the Cleve- 
land area in the past years, a policy of selectivity just naturally re- 
sults. Now such agency could conceivably by perhaps insuring risks 
over and above our legal conventional loan simulate home ownership 
among these folks with relatively low down payments. That briefly 
summarizes the notes that I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Vanik. Mr. Sotak, if you desire you may extend your remarks 
in the record by a written statement. We will be pleased to have it 
and incorporate it in the committee’s record. 

Mr. Sorax. I can get that in such form to submit to the committee 
perhaps tomorrow. 

Mr. Vanik. That will be satisfactory. Mr. O'Hara, have you any 
questions ? 

Mr. O’Hara. No questions. 

Mr. Vanikx. Mr. Ashley ? 

Mr. Asuiey. No questions. 

Mr. VaniK. I would just like to ask one question on your commend- 
able supplementary statement. My question is, can you do more? 
What provision is your organization making for continuing the same 
sort of thing and expanding it? 

Mr. Sorakx. Mr. Chairman, I personally would like to see at the 
proper time perhaps negotiations for the sale of our mortgage to let 
us say outside investment groups such as an insurance company or 
similar trust funds or trust funds having that kind of money to invest, 
and that then would free the amount of funds that we have now in- 
vested. We hope we can attract a greater number of our associations 
to come in and then we can use this money. 

Mr. Vanik. This loan money will revolve and it will be kept avail- 
able for the same purpose ? 

Mr. Sorax. That is right. 
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Mr. Vanik. It is a commendable effort and I tried in every way 
possible to attract the attention of my colleagues throughout Congress 
to this fine participation. 

Mr. Sorak. It is a start. It is not the full answer, but I am sure 
with everyone’s cooperation we can go a long way in solving the 
problem. 

Mr. Vanix. Thank you very much for your statement. It is a great 
contribution. The next witness on the schedule this afternoon is Mr. 
Oscar Steiner, of Community Development, Inc. Mr. Steiner, if you 
have a prepared statement, you may submit it in the record and use 
your time to comment on that statement. Our schedule provides for 
10 minutes, 

Mr. Srerner. Mr. Chairman, I have been sitting under one of the 
loudspeakers and it is contributing nothing but static, which I think 
is inconsistent with the spirit of this hearing and I will move the 
microphone away. 


STATEMENT OF OSCAR H. STEINER, PRESIDENT, COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT, INC. 


Mr. Sretmner. Mr. Chairman and members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House of Representatives, I appreciate your 
invitation to appear before this committee as a representative of a 
private building firm interested in and currently devoting a sizable 
portion of its business activity to rebuilding a slum area. 

Our firm is currently building 148 2- and 3-bedroom apartments 
in one of Cleveland’s blighted areas. This is the project that Mr. 
Sotak has just referred to. We have already submitted to the city 
of Cleveland a detailed proposal offering to rebuild in its entirety 
its first title I redevelopment area with some six hundred apartments 
plus a shopping center. This is in area B. In offering to carry out 
both of these proposals, we made one basic condition. This condi- 
tion was that we would not participate in these programs if we had 
to become involved with the FHA. Apparently the feeling was 
mutual, since FHA indicated to all concerned that it would not in- 
sure a mortgage on the land where we are now putting up 148 apart- 
ments. In this connection I would like the committee to know that 
within 90 days after construction was started all apartments were 
spoken for. 

In contrast to this private enterprise development, we recently had 
the unfortunate experience of building Ohio’s only section 213 man- 
agement-type cooperative housing development. We were pioneers 
with great hopes for the farsighted cooperative program adopted by 
the Congress, 

It has taken 3 years to get 76 units of cooperative housing built, paid 
for and in operation. By contrast, under conventional financing, in 
less than 1 year from the starting date of preliminary discussions on 
our slum-clearance program, the first of 148 families will move into 
their new apartments. Twice as many families served in one-third 
the time in the face of problems at least twice as complicated. 

Our conclusions, based upon actual experience in building under 
FHA auspices and private enterprise are as follows: 

1. Low-cost housing by its very nature, requires the elimination of 
all inefficiency and time-consuming factors if a good product is to be 
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built at a realistic price the consumer can afford. It must be built 
toa price. Unless it can be rented or sold at a figure consistent with 
the prevailing income of those who are its prospective tenants or 
purchasers, it fails to serve its purpose. 

2. Under FHA auspices as now constituted, low-cost housing can- 
not and will not be built in anything approaching the urgent needs 
of the country since redtape, delays, costly and needless inspection 
and processing fees, et cetera, add tremendously to the cost. These 
costs would have to be passed on to the consumer who would be priced 
out of the market. Low-cost housing under present FHA auspices is 
unrealistic because it concerns itself needlessly with legalistic tech- 
nicalities and prerogatives to the exclusion of the housing crisis it is 
supposed to help resolve. 

It disregards the three primary factors in economical construction : 
time, labor, materials. 

Chairman Rains referred specifically in a question addressed to Mr. 
Evans to the factor of time. For example, the FHA project referred 
to has a dead-end roadway. This driveway enables tenants to reach 
their parking bays. Its traffic is almost nonexistent. FHA arbi- 
trarily required it to be 32 feet in width. The main public thorough- 
fare which the project faces is 24 feet in width. 

I might further add it had to be of 6-inch cement in contrast to 
4-inch slag asphalt topping which is apparently sufficient for the ma- 
jority of highways. Countless other examples lead us to the consid- 
ered conclusion that conservatively a saving of 8 to 12 percent could 
have been effected in the construction of this project without lowering 
its quality or utility. It cannot be overemphasized that the success 
or failure in this urgently needed type of housing largely rests in this 
marginal factor. And, Mr. Chairman, I repeat the importance of that 
on a realistic basis must not be overlooked. We are dealing not with 
theory but with dollars and cents. May we suggest that the locally 
financed low-cest housing project we are now constructing perhaps 
contains the pattern for legislation that will properly stimulate such 
construction. 

These briefly are the indicated steps: 

A mortgage loan institution agrees to make its conventional con- 
struction loan of 60 percent to 662 percent. In the case of Com- 
munity Apartments, 19 local savings and loan associations banded 
together under auspices of the Cuyahoga Savings & Loan Association 
to finance the mortgage at 6624 percent, and too much credit cannot 
be given to the Savings & Loan League for the remarkable civil outlook 
which they took to this project. The builder provides approximately 
15 to 20 percent of a fixed and agreed overall contract. In this case 
our investment was 20 percent. 

The gap between these two investments of the mortgagee and the 
builder is where the crux of the problem rests. In this case the finan- 
cial gap was filled by a nonprofit foundation known as the Cleveland 
Development Foundation. You have heard from the representatives 
of the Cleveland Development Foundation. Without them, their civic 
leadership and determination to further this program, this project 
would never have been built. Not every community is fortunate 
enough to have banded together a group of public-spirited businessmen 
and bankers such as we have in the Cleveland Development Founda- 
tion. There is no question but that without their making available 
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the difference bet ween the 6624 percent conventional mortgage and the 
50 percent mortgage required we could not have gone ahead. 

Consistent with its purpose, the foundation satisfied itself as to the 
soundness of the terms and conditions under which the project was to 
be built and the financial integrity and competence of the builder and 
mortgagee. It provided the needed funds, without further delay. It 
left all items of supervision, inspection, to the city and mortgagee on 
the sound theory that they are competent and responsible and fully 
able to determine the needs of the community and protect the commu- 
nity interests. 

Similar nonprofit foundations should be created in communities 
where extensive low-cost housing is needed. These foundations should 
be owned and directed by the business and civic leadership of the com- 
munity, since they have a primary stake in their community. 

We suggest legislation that would enable the Federal Government 
to function through such foundations or agencies by underwriting 
and/or guaranteeing their low-cost housing investments. 

Such mortgage paper can become prime investment for insurance 
companies, pension funds, and other large investment portfolios—the 
point which Mr. Sotak as a sound and successful savings-loan presi- 
dent and former president of the association presented to you. A re- 
volving fund is thus created by releasing the local foundation and 
construction mortgage money through the sale of these federally guar- 
anteed mortgages. This leaves to the initiative and enterprise of the 
local community how rapidly and effectively it accomplishes its 
program. 

No attempt has been made in the limited time at my disposal to spell 
this program out in any detail. We will be happy to do so at your 
pleasure. 

One final point of critical importance. May we urge you to use the 
full strength of your legislative powers to keep absolutely separate the 
title I grants to acquire slum areas for rebuilding and any FHA pro- 
grams for construction in those areas. To be more precise, no de- 
veloper or builder and/or his proposals be passed on by FHA; forced 
to go through FHA: or required to fianance through FHA, in bidding 
for and/or acquiring land made available through Federal and local 
funds. That is if you expect to get it completed. We note a recent 
tendency in that direction. 

Before concluding, may we cal] your committee’s attention to an 
unexpected and heartening development in connection with the Com- 
munity Apartments project. 

We mentioned wale that all apartments were spoken for within 
90 days after construction started, in spite of the pessimistic prog- 
nosis that was given to the project. 

Ninety percent were sold under our unique “downpayment savings 
plan.” 

I say “downpayments” since under our trust proposal we allow 
families either to purchase or to rent. They purchase through buy- 
ing certificates of equitable interest in the trust property, this trust 
being formed by the deeding of the development to the Union Bank 
of Commerce, as trustee. This trust is to be managed for the benefit 
of the occupants by a three-man board of managers, consisting of a 
representative from the combined savings and loan companies, the 
Cleveland Development Foundation, and ourselves, as the holders of 
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equity funds represented by certificates of equitable interest. Of the 
families who have applied for our apartments over 90 percent have ex- 
pressed a preference for becoming owners. All would have sold, and 
oversold, because of the demand, except that we have a commitment 
with the city to make apartments available to all area B occupants 
who apply and qualify. These account for the renters. 

None of these individuals could be given this opportunity to pur- 
chase had this been attempted through FHA. I say that to you ob- 
jectively and realistically. There is no emotion behind this. It is 
based upon financial statements and payrolls and items of that nature 
which cannot be contradicted, Mr. Chairman. In summary, may we 
observe : 

1. Virtually every large industrial community in this country is 
faced with a critical housing shortage for its lower-income citizens. 

2. Limited Federal financial support is needed but without Gov- 
ernment interference in local and private enterprise. 

3. We believe this program contains the elements to promptly pro- 
vide low-cost housing. 

4. In an effort to be helpful to your committee, and likewise to 
advance the very important program in which we are all interested, 
I or a member of our organization will be happy to come to Washing- 
ton at our own expense and work further with your committee in 
elaborating on the points based upon our experience necessarily cov- 
ered in a brief fashion in this testimony. I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of spending this time with you. 

Mr. Vantx. Thank you very much, Mr. Steiner. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rarns. I am glad to say on that last statement you are elected. 
We will be glad to have you with the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee when we hold hearings. 

Mr. Sterner. We will try to draw up a detailed proposal and at- 
tempt to keep it within the realities of the problem. 

Mr. Ratns. Now you are a builder. 

Mr. Sterner. That is right, we are building the units Mr. Bohn and 
the mayor referred to this morning. 

Mr. Ratns. Why couldn’t these houses have been built with FHA 
insurance ¢ 

Mr. Srerner. I indicated in this report, Mr. Chairman, before you 
came in, 1 example of a private driveway used only for parking per- 
haps 48 to 50 cars within a project that we built under FHA auspices 
which we arbitrarily had to make 52 feet wide. The main thorough- 
fare on the project as located is 24 feet wide. 

Mr. Rats. You are talking about rigid unworkable restriction. 

Mr. Sterner. May I, in a constructor’s sense, reverse that and sug- 
gest that if there is to be such housing it must be on the basis of the 
point you raised when you convened the hearing this afternoon, 
namely, that the time factor among other things is of utmost impor- 
tance. I indicated in this statement that an FHA project which we 
built consisting of 76 units took 3 years from start. to completion. 
This project of 148 units, privately constructed, will take 1 year at 
a maximum. 

Mr. Ratns. You are saying that the long delay about which I asked 
Mr. Evans is too costly, and has to be reflected in the rents charged, 
is that it? 

Mr. Sretner. Most emphatically. 
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Mr. Rains. Gentlemen, any questions? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes. What is the cost of a three-bedroom house in 
the Community Apartments ¢ 

Mr. Srerner. $10,800. 

Mr. O'Hara. I notice in your table here that if one make a down- 
payment of $750, then the monthly payments are $84. 

Mr. Srerner. Correct. Prt 

Mr. O’Hara. And the total price of that would be about $10,000. 
would you say ¢ 

Mr. Srerver. $10,800. May I say that if it had been possible, and 
I am not suggesting it couldn’t have been, it just hadn’t evolved of 
itself at that point, to underwrite the investment of the Cleveland 
Development Foundation on a similar 24-year basis consistent with 
the first mortgage, we propably would have been able to reduce that 
figure $5 per month. As it is, the principal and interest are amortized 
essentially over a 7-year period, so that it places an unusually heavy 
load on the amortization which is incorporated in that figure. 

Mr. O'Hara. Figuring a rental or a payment of $84 a month for an 
apartment for a large family with children, how much would the 
family income have to be to meet the payments ? 

Mr. Sterner. You will note the two-bedroom units are less. I don’t 
have the figures in front of me. The majority of them unfortunately 
have to be two-bedroom units. 

Mr. O’Hara. That is $69? 

Mr. Sretner. Yes. We made a careful analysis of the income of 
the renters and owners moving in. It averages very close to $4,000 
per year. We built, admittedly, on a somewhat academic theoretical 
basis, at a target of the unskilled worker who earns approximately 
$1.75 to $2 an hour, which is roughly speaking $75 to $85 per week, 
or thereabouts. 

Mr. O’Hara. Then with this accomplishment you have come within 
the financial means of families with an income of $4,000 a year or up? 

Mr. Srerver. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. Now, do you see. any hope in the reasonably near fu- 
ture of producing housing to come within the financial means of those 
in the $3,000 a year bracket ? 

Mr. Srerner. Well, when you say $3,000, Congressman, you are 
pressing the limit to a point that may be atone 2 and I would 
call your attention to the observation of Mr. Bohn, whose experience 
is recognized by all of us, when he stated that public housing limits 
should be raised to approximately that figure, but I do believe that 
we could if this appeared, and please bear in mind that we recognize 
within the purview of this first project that there are aspects of it 
which can and will be perfected in the second and third, and we hope 
the other projects that will be forthcoming, so that it probably could 
be reduced to $3,500 or $3,600. 

Mr. O’Hara. So you might get it down to a point where private 
industry, through accomplishments such as that you have just re- 
ported here, might get housing down within the financial means of 
$3,500 incomes. 

‘Now, what about that other considerable segment of our popula- 
tion that doesn’t have an income of $3,500? Is there any other answer 
except. public housing ? 
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Mr. Sretner. Yes, there is, Mr. Chairman. It is an answer that I 
approach with considerable reluctance and some hesitation because I 
realize that it is not consistent with the spirit of the private enter- 
prise which all of us feel should be challenged and should be given a 
reasonable opportunity to work out. That would involve a recogni- 
tion of the fact that in this particular project the land cost repre- 
sented perhaps $5 to $6 per unit. One of our prime concerns is that 
based te a $12,000-per-acre figure which is considered reasonable 
for the large development known as area B, and that is the one that is 
the next project to be considered, as I understand it, by the association, 
on that basis there will be an additional $5 to $7 that will be auto- 
matically added to this base figure we have established so that the 
only alternative in my considered experience would be that some form 
of subsidies for the land be given consideration, but I again suggest 
to you that I recommend that with the greatest reluctance and only 
in the face of reality. 

Mr. O’Hara. We are listening to the viewpoints of many people 
so that we can finally reach the solution of the problem disturbing us. 
Now, may I take another moment. 

These community apartments, are they open to people of all re- 
ligions and of all races? 

Mr. Sretver. Most emphatically. 

Mr. O'Hara. And it is working out that way ? 

Mr. Srerner. So far it is, very definitely. 

Mr. O'Hara. You say all are sold or spoken for ? 

Mr. Srernrr. I say so far. I want to indicate my deep concern in 
referring to title I. We have available to us 6 acres which I suggest 
to you gentlemen is not sufficiently large in and of itself to become 
anything but an incipient slum no matter how hard the occupants 
may try to maintain it. It is too small to overweigh the surrounding 
community. At the time we accepted the contract or entered into a 
contract to build this, there was a tacit understanding, I would say a 
moral one with the city and with cthers who were interested, that this 
would be extended down so as to incorporate at least 15 to 20 acres 
more. I don’t recall the exact size, but of sufficient size to warrant this. 

Now we are concerned because whereas there was the impression 
given that it was merely a question of taking the rezoning down to 
Chicago and the Government would O. K. it, we are now advised that 
it is going to be referred back to the agency which in the first place 
said this area was not qualified. 

Mr. O'Hara. I will have to ask you to pause there because I know 
the chairman has a schedule that he want to hold to, but I do want to 
get just one more item of information. 

Of the tenants or purchasers going into the Community Apart- 
ments, what percentage are of minority groups? 

Mr. Sterner. They are 100 percent. 

Mr. O’Hara. Then they are all of minority groups? 

Mr. Sterner. Yes, sir; it is completely nonsegregated in every sense 
of the word, but the circumstances are an eloquent testimony to the 
need. 

Mr. O’Hara. I understand in this project 100 percent of the tenants 
are Negroes, 

Mr. Srerver. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. Thank you. 
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Mr. Rats. Questions, Mr. Ashley 4 

Mr. Asutey. Just a brief comment and question. I want to say 
that I think your statement is one of the better ones that I at least 
have heard as a member of this subcommittee. It is direct and force- 
ful. I don’t agree with everything you say. 

Mr. Srerner. Mr. Bohn observes that that is what makes a democ- 
racy. 

Mr. Asutey. In your 3 or 4 pages of testimony there is contained 
a rather considerable indictment, it seems to me, of FHA, and I would 
like to ask you about that in a very short order. You say in the first 
page of your testimony that the one basic condition which you impose 
was that you would not participate in any program where you had to 
become involved with the FHA. Then you say apparently the feeling 
was mutual because FHA indicated to all concerned that it would not 
assure a mortgage on the land where you were now building your 
apartments. Did you go to FHA on that? 

Mr. STEINER. No. 

Mr. Asuiry. Well, where did you get this information ? 

Mr. Sremner. This information is authentic. It was given to us. 
We can, if you so require, verify it. 

Mr. Asuiry. Do you know why they wouldn't insure those loans? 

Mr. Sterner. On that specific area ? 

Mr. Asutry. Why wouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Srerner. They didn’t like the area. 

Mr. Asutey. Do you think justifiably or not? 

Mr. Sterner. Of course not. The reason I referred in my statement 
to the fact that in less than 90 days it was sold and oversold is eloquent 
testimony to the reaction of the people and if the balance of that 
project as contemplated is completed, we will be happy to have it 
compared with anything that is planned in the future under private 
enterprise. Incidentally we would like the committee to visit it, if you 
will, please. 

Mr. Asunry. I think I should say in fairness that I don’t think the 
reaction of the people, the fact that it was oversold in a short time, 
necessarily bears out the indictment of the FHA on that point since 
they are guided by certain restrictions and criteria. 

Mr. Sretver. That is my point. I think the city and those who 
represent the leadership, the business and civic leadership of the city, 
are in a far beter position to determine that and since they live there 
and pay taxes there, it should become their responsibility and not that 
of a superimposed Federal agency. 

Mr. Asniry. Have you had much experience with the FHA here in 
Cleveland ¢ 

Mr. Sretner. Indeed I have. 

Mr. Asntey. What is your idea of them? What is their ability, 
high? 

Mr. Sterner. Their what? 

Mr. Asutey. Ability in the performance of their job? 

Mr. Sterner. Well, Mr. Ashley, I am a businessman who ran a 
successful operation for close to 40 years. I retired, sold out my 
interest as president in order to devote some time perhaps to discharge 
my obligations to the community in which I was born. This project, 
by the way, is just a short few blocks where I was born. I must tell 
you, and I say this without rancor because I am too hard-bitten to get 
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into personalities, I have never been subjected to the arbitrariness, 
the insinuations, the accusations that we as a responsible organization 
were subjected to. 

Mr. Rarys. When was this, or over what period ¢ 

Mr. Sterner. This was over a period of 3 years, during which we 
were desperately attempting to complete the FHA project referred to 
in the earlier part of my statement. 

Mr. Asuiey. So that is your response to my question your opinion 
based on the experience which you have outlined is that the FHA is 
not well managed here. It lacks apparently, according to your testi- 
mony, an ordinary courtesy, I take it. 

Mr. Steiner. | would prefer, Mr. Ashley, to limit what I have to 
say to the facts. I am concerned about housing and I am not con- 
cerned about personalities. I refused to evaluate what the FHA 
has done in those fields with which I have had no direct contact. 

Mr. Asuury. I wonder if it would be possible for the record for 
you to recite on a factual basis as you suggest your experience with 
the FHA over a period of the last 3 years, let us say. 

Mr. Sterner. If you so desire, we shall incorporate it in our en- 
larged statement. I do so reluctantly because we are not concerned 
with personalities. The FHA has to stand on the record. 

Mr. Asutey. This is not in order to determine personalities, it is 
in order to determine the efficiency of administration. If you will be 
good enough to prepare that for the record we will appreciate it. 

Mr. Sterner. We will document it. 

Mr. Vanix. I had one question of Mr. Steiner: From your experi- 
ence, what is the capacity or what market is there for more housing 
of the type you have provided? Can you give us any estimate of how 
many units the market could stand at the present time, if you had 
adequate financing ? 

Mr. Sterner. I don’t have that. All I can say is that we can’t see 
to the edge of the ocean. The response was pathetically great. It 
really was. There was drama. There was melodrama in the re- 
sponse of individuals who are paying $20 a week and more for two 
rooms with an outside bathroom and lack of facilities under circum- 
stances which Mr. Evans has eloquently outlined to you. 

Mr. Vanikx. How many applications were you able to consider? 

Mr. Sterner. We are turning them down, we are making our phone 
number as reasonably unavailable as we can. Calls are coming in 
right along. They are unnumbered, Mr. Vanik. 

Mr. VantK. Thank you. 

Mr. Rays. Thank you, Mr. Steiner. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman, I think I should make a remark for 
the record. I don’t like ex parte hearings and accusations against 
anybody who is not present to answer. I don’t think this committee 
is Investigating the personnel of FHA or the procedures of any ad- 
ministrative body unless the matter has some relation to desired and 
needed changes in the law to strengthen and improve the administra- 
tive process. I merely say that; Mr. Chairman, because I do not want 
to be misunderstood. I am not judging any individuals or institu- 
tions unless they have a full hearing and opportunity to be heard. I 
am sure that is the position of our chairman and all members of the 
committee. 

68692—56—pt. 4 —10 
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Mr. Sretner. May I respond? I agree with your comments. I 
submit this reluctantly. 

Mr. Rarns. You are talking about the system, not individuals any- 
way ¢ 

Mr. Sremer. I am not concerned with the individuals. I mention 
that only to buttress an unavoidable fact that if you take 3 years to 
build 76 units and you are compelled to arbitrary specifications and 
controls, you cannot build low-cost housing and I am not concerned 
about personalities at all. For that reason I would prefer not to 
incorporate that. That, as I understood it, was your thought and 
Mr. Ashley’s thought, but I didn’t want anybody in the room to get 
the impression that we were indulging in personalities. What you 
are going to report is not the names of individuals, but where you 
think the administrative processes can be approved. 

Mr. Rains. That is what we would like to have. Thank you, Mr. 
Steiner. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


CoMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, INC., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, February 22, 1956. 
Hon. ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, Housing Subcommittee of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Drak Sir: Pursuant to your invitation on the occasion of the hearing by your 
subcommittee which was held in Cleveland on February 13, 1956, I enclose here- 
with an extension of the testimony submitted at that time. 

In-this testimony, we, as builders of what is perhaps the first low-cost bousing 
development in this country entirely conceived and financed on the local level, 
have drawn on our experience to outline a practical and relatively simple pro- 
gram for developing low-cost housing throughout the country. 

We believe this can be accomplished without jeopardizing private enterprise 
and without involving the Federal Government in a complicated agency setup. 

May I again thank you for the courtesies extended to me and assure you that 
on a civic basis, our organization is happy to place at your disposal any assist- 
ance that you feel we may be able to render. 

Respectfully yours, 
Oscar H. STEINER, President. 


EXTENDED TESTIMONY OF MR. OSCAR H. STEINER, PRESIDENT OF COMMUNITY DEVEL- 
OPMENT, INC., SUPPLEMENTING STATEMENT BEFORE THE HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE HOUSE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, FEBRUARY 
18, 1956 


We deeply appreciate the opportunity accorded us to outline our ideas regard- 
ing housing for low-income groups before your subcommittee hearing in Cleve- 
land on February 13, 1956. 

As builders now engaged in such construction, our approach to the problem is 
necessarily in terms of brick and mortar, labor, material, dollars and cents. 

We welcome your invitation to extend our remarks. We submit this support- 
ing data based upon the following: 

1. Housing for low-income groups is a critical national problem. 

2. Such housing has not and will not be built under present legislation. 

8. Such housing can be built under private enterprise with relatively little 
modification in the law. 

The bottleneck and prime problem is financing. FHA funds are, for all prac- 
tical purposes, unavailable for low-income housing, since as we previously 
stated, low-cost housing by its very nature requires the elimination of all in- 
efficiencies and time-consuming factors, if a good product is to be built at a price 
the consumer can afford. 

Since slum clearance and urban renewal is a local problem, it should be ini- 
tiated and resolved on a local level. It is not a problem to be handled through 
a Federal agency. 
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Slum areas, in addition to being health and social liabilities, are a tax drain 
on the balance of the community since such blighted areas produce much less 
in taxes than they spend. They pose a threat to healthy community growth and 
their elimination should be left to the business and political leadership of each 
community. 

Once aware of these facts, a community to qualify for any Federal assistance 
should initiate its own program without any outside interference. Its good faith 
and responsibility should be demonstrated through its own investment in its local 
urban renewal program. 

A practical application of this principle is the creation in Cleveland, Ohio, of 
the Cleveland Development Foundation. Local civic and business leadership 
invested $2 million in a nonprofit structure to further a program of slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal. 

The investors in this foundation know Cleveland’s problem intimately. They 
are keenly aware of the drain which blighted areas have on the community. 
They are obviously better equipped to deal with these problems than any outside 
agency. 

The key to a simple and practical solution of the housing crisis for low-income 
families is based on our experience in building 148 low-cost units with Cleveland 
Development Foundation assistance. 

A first mortgage was obtained at the legal limit of 6624 pereent. We, the 
builders, agreed to invest 20 percent in the project. This left a gap of 134% 
percent. 

The Cleveland Development Foundation agreed to fill this gap subject to terms 
and conditions which not only insured proper rental figures but provided for 
individual ownership at figures that are realistic and sound. 

In short, the foundation invests the funds subject to practical assurances that 
the problem of low-cost housing is being met. By using approximately $185,000 
of their funds, the Cleveland Development Foundation stimulated $1,350,000 of 
low-cost housing in Cleveland. If the foundation were to apply its entire capital 
structure in this fashion, it would stimulate approximately $14 million of con- 
struction. 

We recommend that, following the completion of the project, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should guarantee the investment of the local foundation, thereby releas- 
ing the foundation funds for continuing revolving investments. This will elimi- 
nate redtape, and costly delay which have until now killed off low-cost housing. 
It would limit the Federal Government’s participation to underwriting the invest- 
ment of the local accredited agency. 

The Government underwriting should carry a subrogation of the foundation 
capital. In short, any losses that might conceivably be incurred—and their like- 
lihood is remote—would first be paid from local foundation capital. 

On this basis, a 15 to 1 or 20 to 1 ratio of Federal guaranty would be justified. 
This should at once make such mortgages liquid and desirable investments for 
large portfolios such as insurance funds, union funds, investment trusts, ete. 

This would make possible a $200 million to $250 million slum clearance and 
urban renewal program in Cleveland, even if the builders’ investment were 
reduced to 15 percent. 

A $200 million to $250 million urban renewal program is a realistic program for 
Cleveland. Such a program will provide decent housing and clear slums. It 
will raise the community real-estate value—and tax duplicate—conservatively 
25 percent. 

Corresponding programs would be stimulated throughout the country, through 
local leadership and investment in similar accredited foundations. 

By subrogating the foundation’s capital investment and establishing an arbi- 
trary ratio of 20 to 1, for example, the following is accomplished : 

1. The responsibility for slum clearance and urban renewal is placed where it 
should be—in the hands of the local community. 

2. Local leadership and finance is challenged to invest in its own projects. 

3. The Federal Government is enabled to underwrite the financial support 
needed at a minimum risk and minimum delay and expense. 

In effect, it extends a limited credit to the local leadership who have qualified 
by investing their own funds in a foundation or similar nonprofit institution and 
subrogates those funds to that of the Federal Government. It is released from 
the responsibility of establishing and enforcing specifications and standards. 

It eliminates the present method of devising rules, regulations, inspections, 
controls, delays, red tape, all of which are needed where civil servants must 
assume the full financial responsibility in behalf of the Government. 
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It substitutes the astuteness and experience of business and civil leadership 
who are interested in and know: their own community problems and are willing 
to subrogate their own risk money to that the of the Federal Government. 

This merely extends the fundamental banking and business principle of issuing 
credit where warranted. 

It is our considered judgment that slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
is a local problem to be dealt with locally. The fact that the local community 
may require limited Federal financial endorsement neither turns it into a 
Federal problem, nor does it warrant Federal intervention and supervision 
on procedure and expenditures of funds. 

Its endorsement and financial underwriting by the Federal Government should 
deal with the purpose behind the slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
project, not with its method of accomplishment. It should be evaluated as to 
risk in terms of the reputation, experience and the investment which the local 
community is making. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT TO HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE BANKING AND 
CURRENCY COMMITTEE OUTLINING OWNERSHIP RESPONSE OF POTENTIAL OCCUPANTS 
AND COLLATERAL BENEFITS 


This statement is based upon our rental and sales experience in low-income 
low-cost housing development in Cleveland, consisting of 148 two and -three 
bedroom units and known as Community Apartments, Inc. 

This private enterprise development was made possible through a program 
involving Cuyahoga Savings and Loan League, Cleveland Development Founda- 
tion and Community Apartments, Inc. 

The construction contract involved a firm building cost, and the establishment, 
upon completion, of a management trust under the auspices of a leading Cleve- 
land hank. 

It was therefore possible to make units available at a prescribed rental figure. 
It was also possible for prospective tenants to purchase certificates of equitable 
interest, insuring permanent occupancy and greatly reducing monthly charges. 
The attached booklet points out the respective figures. The response to the 
ownership plan was almost 100 percent and overwhelming. (A small percentage 
are on a rental basis, because of priority given to residents in area FB, an area 
officially designated as blighted.) 

Almost without exception, prospective tenants were unable to raise the pre- 
scribed minimum down payment. It was clear that the incentive to save had 
never been aroused. 

A savings plan involving weekly payments was instituted through the Savings 
and Loan Associations as depositories for these funds. The response has been 
phenomenal and heartening. Before completion, all the families under this 
plan will have paid in their minimum “down payments”. 

Some of the advantages of this program are: 

1. A materially reduced monthly paymert. 

2. A sense of ownership and respectability. 

3. Stabilizing of the project in terms of value to the community. 

4. The collateral benefits in the direction of health, delinquency, taxes, etc. 


Mr. Ratns. The next and last witness is Mr. Ernest Davis, field 
director, Cleveland FHA office. Come around, Mr. Davis. I should 
hike to say to you, Mr. Davis, that any additional testimony which 
you may not have with you today, facts, figures, statements of any 
type pertaining to this hearing, we will be glad to have you furnish 
so it may be included with your statement in the record. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST G. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, CLEVELAND FIELD 
OFFICE, FHA 


Mr. Davis. My name is Ernest G. Davis. I am director of the 
Cleveland Insuring Office of the Federal Housing Administration 
which has the responsibility for issuance of mortgage insurance on 
properties in the northerly 36 counties of Ohio, comprising a number 
of metropolitan areas in addition to Cleveland. 
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I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee and 
present a report on FHA activities. It is my understanding that the 
purpose of the committee is to study slum clearance and urban renewal 
programs and the problems facing multifamily housing in urban cen- 
ters. With these matters in mind I wish to submit the following 
for your consideration. 

Our first experience in urban renewal came in November 1953 when 
we received an application from the Private Enterprise Redevelop- 
ment Corporation of Cleveland for an insurance commitment covering 
66 units. The proposed project was to be located on a parcel of land 
in the city of Cleveland’s urban redevelopment project known as the 
Longwood project or area B. 

The application was submitted under section 207 but our analysis 
indicated that the maximum insurable mortgage amount would not 
be sufficient to enable the sponsors to proceed with the project. This 
proved to us a fact which had become apparent in many other parts 
of the country ; namely, that section 207 was not a suitable vehicle for 
mortgage insurance in connection with urban redevelopment. 

With the addition of section 220 to the Housing Act in 1954 it was 
thought advisable by the sponsors as well as our office that the case 
be reconsidered. Unfortunately, the more liberal features of the 1954 
act did not increase the mortgage amount sufficiently to permit the 
sponsors to proceed with the project. As you know, the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 further liberalized section 220 by permitting 
the mortgage amount to be based on the estimated replacement cost 
rather than estimated value. Consequently, we urged the sponsors 
of the PERC project to bring their application up to date for further 
processing. The revised submission was made in October 1955. 

Using our regular plan of amortization, with an initial curtail of 
2 percent, we determined that the mortgage amount would be approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the estimated cost of the project. This was the 
maximum mortgage amount which could be supported by estimated 
income available from operation of the project. The sponsors had 
indicated that the lowest possible mortgage amount which would 
enable them to proceed would be approximately 86 percent. Where 
projects are considered worthy, FHA procedures provide for consid- 
eration of modification of the regular plan of amortization. Accord- 
ingly, we recommend to Washington headquarters that an amortiza- 
tion plan with a reduced initial curtail be permitted for this project. 
The recommendation was approved January 16, 1956. The case is 
now in process using the modified amortization plan and we expect 
to issue an acceptable commitment within the next 2 weeks. 

Since 1949 the city of Cleveland has been actively engaged in the 
development of an extensive urban renewal program. Included in 
this is the Garden Valley project which is being planned pursuant to 
title I of the Housing Act of 1954, as amended by the 1954 act. Garden 
Valley is considered essential to the success of the entire plan in that 
it includes large areas of vacant land upon which new a can 
be quickly constructed to accommodate persons who will later be 
displaced from other renewal areas. 

In the typical urban renewal plan FHA mortgage insurance proc- 
essing does not commence until after approval of the plan so sale 
of the land to an individual redeveloper. However, in the case of 
Garden Valley the city of Cleveland has attempted to shortcut this 
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procedure. by having residential building plans developed concur- 
rently with the urban renewal plan. This phase of the work has been 
carried on under the direction of the Cleveland Development Founda- 
tion, acting in the absence of an individual redeveloper. FHA has 
been actively assisting the foundation in perfecting building plans 
which will afford suitable accommodations at rentals within the 
means of the middle-income group which may be expected to occupy 
the project. 

The FHA participation was commenced almost a year ago and has 
continued on an active basis since that time without charge of the usual 
processing fees which are necessary to our operation. Recent comple- 
tion of the Garden Valley urban renewal plan and its approval by 
Administrator Cole, of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, makes 
it possible for us to now receive a formal application with fee and 
complete our processing to the point of issuance of a commitment. 
Because of the extensive preliminary work which we have accom- 
plished in recent months it is anticipated that a commitment can be 
issued within a few weeks after receipt of the application and accom- 
panying documents and exhibits. 

It is interesting to note that the special method of processing used 
in the case of the Garden Valley project may result in issuance of an 
FHA commitment months earlier than would have been possible had 
the usual processing procedure been followed. 

The site of the Garden Valley project is indeed unusual and has 
been criticized by some of its proximity to industry and deteriorating 
housing, but we have come to the conclusion that when the entire area 
is developed with parks and playgrounds close by, and when rehabili- 
tation standards are put into effect for the surrounding areas within 
the boundaries of the urban renewal plan, it will be a desirable resi- 
dential project. 

Another feature of the site which had been criticized is the fact 
that a large portion of the residential area will be filled with industrial 
slag. For this reason we are taking every precaution to assure that 
suitability will be definitely determined from the standpoint of com- 
paction of the fill and its load-bearing qualities. Additional tests are 
now in progress and we believe that the results will make it possible 
to design foundations which will safely carry all imposed loads. The 
urban renewal plan requires that an 18-inch top fill m spread over the 
entire area in order to make it possible to plant grass and shrubbery. 

It is interesting to note that Garden Valley represents a combina- 
tion of both types of construction contemplated under the provisions 
of section 220; namely, construction of new buildings and also the 
rehabilitation of existing structures. In respect to the latter FHA 
in collaboration with the Cleveland Urban Renewal agency developed 
minimum construction requirements which will be applied where own- 
ers seek FHA mortgage insurance to facilitate the completion of 
rehabilitation of their properties. 

The rehabilitation phase of urban renewal is thought by many to 
be even more important than the redevelopment phase. It is cer- 
tainly true that homeowners now find great difficulty in rehabilitating 


in declining areas through the means of conventional financing. It is 
also true that most cities have large areas which are ineligible for 
mortgage insurance under section 203 due to the presence of value 
destroying influences such as nonresidential use, overcrowding, dilapi- 
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dation of structures, and also lack of maintenance. This is because 
properties eligible for insurance under section 203 must be economi- 
cally sound. It is my opinion that mortgage insurance under section 
220 offers a ae solution to the problem. Under this approach 
the city would include these areas in urban renewal plans under which 
it would assume the responsibility to make necessary street improve- 
ments, vigorously enforce adequate codes and zoning ordinances, and 
assume other responsibilities which when coupled with FHA mort- 
gages insurance under section 220 would accomplish a general upgrad- 
ing of the entire area. It is my recommendation that cities be advised 
to give more consideration to urban renewal by this means. 

Other FHA multifamily housing programs include, of course, sec- 
tion 207 and section 213. The interest in these programs has not been 
impressive in recent years. However, it is our policy to assist sponsors 
in every way possible. This is particularly true in the case of the 
member initiated cooperatives. 

During the past year we have processed 4 projects comprising a 
total of 170 rental units under section 207 which are either completed 
or in various stages of construction. 

A cooperative section 213 project involving 18 units has recently 
been completed and we have 2 projects in the preliminary stage, 1 of 
which involves an elevator structure of 251 units. 

In closing I would like to state it is my belief that section 220 proc- 
essing has now been developed to a point where we can expeditiously 
make mortgage insurance available to redevelopers who wish to pur- 
chase land in urban renewal areas. However, it must be borne in 
mind that the FHA 220 program cannot progress any faster than the 
cities are able to make land available for redevelopment. So far this 
has been to a very limited extent. 

I appreciate the opportunity that has been afforded me to express 
the viewpoint of our Agency in connection with our various Federal 
Housing Administration insurance operations and I would be pleased 
in conjunction with my associates, to answer any questions covering 
our activity upon which the committee may desire further information. 

Mr. Chairman, I didn’t obtain a copy of Mr. Steiner’s statement, 
I would like to receive a copy of his statement and submit an answer 
to this committee. 

Mr. Rains. That is what I had reference to when I said that you 
would have the right to file any additional data and statements. 

Mr. Davis. 1 could briefly state so that the people in the room don’t 
go away with the wrong impression that the project to which Mr. 
Steiner referred was processed in the Administration prior to my tak- 
ing over, but at the time I found out that they had spent considerable 
money traveling back and forth between Cleveland and Washington 
to get the local office override even on changes in the minimum prop- 
erty requirements that they desired to make, and the second project 
to which he referred was processed after I came in and was processed 
to a successful conclusion and I am sure that the chronclogy will dis- 
prove a good many of the statements that Mr. Steiner has made and 
I would also like to state that it may be because of the difficulty that 
we had with Mr. Steiner on those projects that he was led to make 
such statements about FHA, because I am sure that under the previous 
Administration as well as my own, everybody receives courteous treat- 
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ment and we do nothing else but attempt to make the program work 


in age possible. 
arns. Of course, I think I should say, as I understood the 


testimony, his statement went there to the proposition of the restric- 
tions and efficiency. We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

(Supplemental statement submitted by Mr. Davis is as follows :) 


FepERAI Housinc ADMINISTRATION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 8, 1956. 
To the Rains Committee on Housing, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Hon. Albert Rains, Chairman.) 


GENTLEMEN: I thank you for the privilege of submitting a statement subse- 
quent to the close of your hearing held in Cleveland, Ohio. I also appreciate 
the granting of an extension of the time for my submission of same. 

I have finally put my statement together and the original copy is enclosed for 
your consideration in connection with the statement filed by Mr. Oscar Steiner. 
I feel that this nullifies the charges made by Mr. Steiner. 

If I can be of any further service to your committee, do not hesitate to call 
on me. 

Sincerely, 
Ernest G. Davis, Director. 


STATEMENT OF Ernest G. Davis, DIRECTOR OF THE CLEVELAND OFFICE OF THE 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


The following statement is filed in answer to that of Mr. Oscar Steiner made 
before your committee during the hearing held in Cleveland, Ohio, February 13, 
1956. 

In his second paragraph Mr. Steiner says he has proposed to carry out the re- 
building of a redevelopment area in Cleveland, Ohio, but only if same can be 
done without FHA participation. He bases this conclusion on his experience 
with FHA in the processing of a cooperative housing project under section 213. 

During construction of the first section of the project (48 units) the sponsors 
objected to compliance with the regulations and minimum property requirements 
of FHA, and thousands of dollars were spent for travel to confer with our 
Washington headquarters to get special rulings. At one time we observed a 
statement showing the amount to have been $5,000. 

Then, as they began getting papers together for the second project of 28 units 
the difficulty began with exhibits. Our closing attorney sent them a three-page 
letter specifying defects in the articles of incorporation, code of regulations, 
information bulletin, subscription agreement and occupancy agreement. Their 
corporation had been organized, stock sold, and directors and officers had been 
elected, all of which was contrary to express provisions of an application for a 
statement of eligibility which required that all these documents and the by-laws 
be approved by FHA prior to incorporation and solicitation of stockholders. 
When the present director took office he informed them that there would be no 
arguments about abiding with the minimum property requirements or with the 
rules and regulations. As a result of that firm admonition we did not have 
nearly as much difficulty from that score on the second project. 

It was not until many of the units were occupied that we learned false repre- 
sentations had been made to get us to issue a commitment and that there 
existed certain serious irregularities in the occupancy and management struc- 
ture of the project that would require investigation. We found that cooperative 
subscribers had been switched from one project to the other. There was over 
$600 difference in the initial downpayment and subscribers were sold shares in 
the more expensive project and then transferred to the cheaper project without 
receiving a refund. The sponsors also got the subscribers to sign over to them 
all payments made prior to the beginning of amortization of the mortgage. 
There was no justification for this, and we contend this money should belong 
to the corporation. A delegation of subscribers disclosed additional irregulari- 
ties that caused us to refer the matter to the Compliance Division of HHFA. 
This investigation is still in progress. 

In the meantime we agreed to insure the mortgage if all moneys, amounting 
to $14,566.61, yet due the sponsor, were held in escrow pending final determina- 
tion as to whom it should go. Since final closing we have detailed construction 
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complaints and outline of latent defects involving every unit of the last 28 and 
have notified the sponsors that we expect them to satisfy the complaints and 
adjust all defects. Mr. Steiner gave his personal indemnity bond to cover all 
items such as these. We have no confidence that much, if anything, will be 
done and it will probably be necessary for the cooperative corporation to sue on 
the bond. 


The following is a chronology of our processing of the entire project consisting 
of 76 units: 

After preliminary discussions with Community Development Corp. (sponsor, 
architect, builder, and owner of the land), our first formal contact was on April 
14, 1952, when an application for a statement of eligibility was received for 
76 units. When this was issued they began their quest for permanent financing 
which they finally obtained from a New York savings bank. The next action 
was when they applied for a commitment for 48 units on July 15, 1952, about 
8 months later. This was time over which only they had control. Our com- 
mitment issued about 2 months later on September 20, 1952, which is not exces- 
sive particularly when consideration is given to the fact that due to a reduction 
in number of units the application required complete reprocessing and revision 
of the development plan. Then too, it was the first project under section 213 
to be processed in the office. 

Closing (initial endorsement) did not take place until December 5, 1952, due 
to the fact that 90 percent of the units must be sold to acceptable and approved 
subscribers prior to closing. Construction began on December 21, 1952. First 
occupancy was July 22, 1953, and construction was completed on or about No- 
vember 30, 1953. The fact that it took a year to construct these units is no 
fault of FHA as we stand ready at all times to make the necessary inspections. 
Final endorsement of the note took place on December 15, 1953. The total 
elapsed time between April 14, 1952, and December 15, 1953 is 20 months and 
the only time which FHA could be charged with is a little over 2 months. The 
balance of the time was spent by the sponsors in (1) procuring financing, (2) 
securing subscribers for the units, and (3) building the project. Careful check- 
ing of this chronology will show that (1) 3 months were consumed by sponsors 
trying to sell 76 units and their efforts finally resulted in their reducing the num- 
ber of units to 48, (2) 2 months elapsed after commitment was issued before 
sponsors were ready for initial endorsement, (3) almost another month passed 
after initial endorsement before construction started, and (4) about a year was 
used to construct the project. None of these periods are chargeable to FHA, 
I presume Mr. Steiner is referring to the completion of the entire 76 units in his 
statement where he refers to 3 years required, as the elapsed time was actually 
2 years and 8 months. 

Upon request we issued a statement of eligibility for the remaining 28 units 
on May 26, 1953, but the commitment was not issued until August 6, 1953. Again 
considerable delay was caused by the sponsors trying to find subscribers. During 
that time three cooperative projects were dropped by other sponsors due to 
inability to sell the units. Some of this delay could also have been due to 
inability to obtain permanent financing until Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation came into the picture. After the commitment was issued it was 
6 months before initial endorsement was requested by the sponsors in prepa- 
ration for the start of construction. These units were completed and the note 
finally endorsed 8 months later. Out of the 18 months elapsed from the time 
of the first application until final endorsement, there were 2 periods of 6 months 
each consumed by sponsors plus 8 months used for construction. There is no 
evidence of any delay by FHA. 

Mr. Steiner made quite a point of FHA requiring a 32-foot street into the 
project when the main roadway it led from was only 24 feet wide. It should 
be noted that the width was reduced 2 feet in interest of saving cost and that 
due to the number of families served and the fact that it ends in a cul-de-sac, 
there had to be provision for traffic both in and out of the project. Then, 
provision for visitors’ parking and space for service and delivery trucks made 
it mandatory that it be at least 32 feet wide. The main public thoroughfare 
does not provide parking space on the highway at this point. 

Another point in Mr. Steiner’s statement which should be answered is that 
of FHA considering ineligible the site on which they are constructing 148 units 
under conventional financing. It is a parcel bounded on 1 side by an 8 or 
10-track, very active, railroad yard below the ground level. On another side, 
running across a corner of the site is an active, multiple-track railroad over- 
head yard. Within a very short distance on all sides are heavy industries. 
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The site does not adjoin a residential area in any direction. Acceptance of 
such a site for rental housing under section 207 would be contrary to the intent 
of the National Housing Act. Section 220 of the act could not be used either 
because it requires that an area to be eligible for mortgage insurance for urban 
renewal or rehabilitation must be in an area delineated as an urban renewal 
area and so certified by the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. The site where these 148 units are being constructed was not and 
still is not in a delineated, certified, urban renewal area, and would still have to 
be considered ineligible for mortgage insurance. 

Mr. Steiner’s intimation that FHA requirements increased the cost 8 to 12 
percent can only be answered in this way. Our minimum property require- 
ments do not contain any luxury items or frills that tend to increase costs. 
They are set to create a floor to construction standards and anything less would 
be of questionable quality. 

Although this statement is lengthy, it was necessary in order to give you 
a complete picture of Mr. Steiner and his company and we hope we have suc- 
cessfully met his criticism with answers that show his statement was based 
upon a situation of his own creation. Pending satisfactory disposition of the 
various matters under investigation this office is not in a position to accept 
further applications from Mr. Steiner. 


Mr. Ratns. Ladies and gentlemen, this concludes a very busy day 
of hearings. I want to express my appreciation to my colleagues, 
Mr. O’Hara and Mr. Ashley, and to the staff, and to tell Charlie Vanik 
we have been delighted to be in the city and we think a great lot of 
good will come from the pointed suggestions you have made. 

It is nice to be here in the city of Cleveland, wonderful to see the 
nice weather, and I appreciate the cooperation of all of you. 


(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
eall of the Chair.) 
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